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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. J OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
PUBLICATIONS. MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 48 Rue Saint-André-des-Preé: 


HE following is a statement of the Dates at 
which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVER- 
SITY of LONDON for the Year commence :— 


MatTRICULATION.—Monday, June 26, 1865; and 
onday, genuesy 8, 1866. 
BacHELOR oF ArtTs.—First B.A., apiag, J 17. 
Second B.A., Monday, October 23. 
Master or Artrs.—Branch I Z June 5; Branch I., June 12; 


Branch III., June 19. 
ScriprurRaL EXAMINATIONS.—Tues November 14. 
BACHELOR OF Scrence.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 17. 


Second B.Sc., Monday, October 23. 
Docror oF Scrence.—Within the first fourteen days of June. 
BacHe tor or Laws.—Tuesday, June 20. 
Docror or Laws.—Tuesday, July 4. ar 
BACHELOR OF Mepicine.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, 


July 17. 

First M.B., Monday, July 31. 

Second M.B., Monday, Nov. 6. 
MASTER IN SunGERY.—Monday, March 6. 
Doctor or Mepicine.—Monday, November 27. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and 

Dezrees may be obtained on application to ‘ The Registrar 
of the University of London, Burlington House, London, W.’ 


WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. — 

The Head Master, T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S., 

has made Arrangements for taking a few Resident Pupils at 
his House, No. 21 Westbourne Square. 


The School Reopens Tuesday, January the 17th. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE.—A SERIES of LECTURES will be deli- 
vered at University Hall, in Explanation of the Bible, on 
successive Tues Evenings during the months of February 
and March, on the following Subjects :— 

The Progress of Opinion among the Early Christians 
during the st Century, as shown by a Comparison of the 
several Parts of the New Testament. Two Lectures by 
Rev. J. J. Taytrr, B.A., Principal of Manchester New 
College. 

The Influence of Egyptian Literature upon the Biblical 
Writers. By C. W. Goopwrn, Esq., M.A. 

The History of Religious Opinion among the Jews in the 
Two Centuries before the Christian Era. Three Lectures 
by Rev. James MarTINEAU, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Manchester New College. 

The Book of Revelations. By Samvet SHarpe, Esq. 

The Book of Daniel. By Russetn MartTinrav, Esq., M.A. 

The first Lecture will be delivered by Rev. J. J. Tayler 
on Tuesday, February 7, commencing at Half-past Seven. 

Admission, includin Ladies, by Tickets only; to be had 


on application at the 
HENRY P. COBB, Hon. Sec. 








EOLOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, LON- 


DON. PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.GS., will com- 
mence a Course of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9; First Lecture, January 25; Fee, 
£1 1s. And a more extended Course on Wednesday and Fri- 
day Mornings from 9 to 10; First Lecture, Friday, January 
27. This Course will be continued till ay, 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





PAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


Head Master—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
late Fellow of New College, and Head-Master of New 
College School, Oxford. 


VACANCIES for Boarders in the School House. 
‘Tie SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on JANUARY 27th. 


Address the Hean-Masrenr. 


(\EOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION.—A 


CONVERSAZIONE will be held at 32a George Street, 
Hanover Square, on TUESDAY Evening next, the 24th 
instant, at 7 o'clock. Mr. Samuret Hicutey, F.G.S., F.C.S., 
will exhibit by the aid of the Oxyhydrogen Light a Series of 
Microscopic and other Objects illustrative of the Science of 
Geology. Mr. T. Boverton Repwoop will make some Re- 
marks on the Metal Magnesium, and will exhibit the Light 
peownced by its Combustion. A Number of Microscopes, 

uites of Fossils, and other Objects will be exhibited by the 
Members. Strangers are invited, and will be admitted on 
poe Freee Card to JOHN CUMMING, Hono Secre- 
tary, 7 Montague Place, W.C., any day before the 24th inst. 


OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 
dom, wishen’to eee ge ae nee NE GiaLS, 
to be educated with her own. neh and German con- 
iven and required. Address 
Co., 6 Paternoster Row. 


(SLAPHAM COMMON. — EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Professors 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1864. Parts 
I. and II., containing the Papers read this year at the 
Scientific Meetings up to the end of March. Price 2s. each. 


Index to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 
1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. Vol. V. Part 
III., containing Papers by 
Mr. W. H. Firower on the ‘ Brain of Javan Loris’ (with 
One Plate) ; 
Messrs. AtpER and Hancock on the Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca, collected in India by Walter Elliot, Esq. 
(with Six Plates); and by 
Mr. W. K. Parker, on the ‘ Osteology of Gallinaceous 
Birds and Tinamous’ (with Nine Plates). Price 30s. 
List of Vertebrated Animals living in the Gardens of the 
somaees Society of London. (Second Edition.) Price 
Is. 6d. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11 Hanover 
Square, W.; at Messrs. Lonomans’, Paternoster Row; at 
Mr. J. Roruscuiip’s, $4 Queerstrasse, Leipsic; or through 
any Bookseller. 





*,.* The Subscription-Price of the Society’s Publications 
in the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 





Society, is now_ reduced to the sum of £1 1s. per annum, 
provided such Subscription be paid in advance before the 
29th of April in each year. 


RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT 
. MASTERS.—The COLLECTIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are open to the Public, gratis, every day, from 10 
till 5.—Apply to F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


RA ANGELICO, — Chromo-lithographs 


from the Fresco of the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in 
St. Mark’s, Florence, may now be obtained at the Arundel 
Society, at 15s. to Members, and 2s. to Strangers.—Apply to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


\ EDLEVAL LL 
a 





ILLUMINATIONS.— 


Chromo-lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a 
Choral Book in the Piccolomini Library at Sienna, painted 
by Liberale da Verona, and revresenting ‘Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem,’ may now be obtained at the Arundel 
Society, at 10s. to Members, 12s. 6d. to Strangers.—Apply to 

F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


HE ART of ILLLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from the 
MSS. in the library of the late George Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c. and complete Directions for Colouring them 
like the Originals. Admirably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman & Orror, 182 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 


HE LITTLE MODELLER.—How to 

Make a MODEL FARM, 48 coloured Engravings, post- 

free for Seven —_ a Model Village, Seven Stamps; a 

Model Racecourse, even Stamps; a Model Railway, Seven 
Stamps; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Crarxe & Co., 252 Strand. 


HE LITTLE SHOWMAN. —How to 
Make PUNCH’S SHOW, with all the charactérs 
Rate Sebel aaa ince Seve base 
one ow, Seven ;a e re, Seven : 
a Model Circus, Seven Geames. ney ei 


H. G. Cranks & Co., 252 Strand. 


== GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
ake a GALANTY SHOW and Act the Enraged 
Cobbler, Billy Button, the Broken Bridge, Mother Goose, 
Shadows on the Wall, and Punch and Judy, with Dialogues 
complete. 150 Engravings, post free for Twelve Stamps. 


H. G, Cirarxe & Co., 252 Strand. 




















ERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 94 € Srre 
Lownon, E.C._NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN of ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES’ Sec 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB 
Manager 








: from_the 
Ba neohit Pecn Go Gina aes 





who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended 
for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F, A. BROCKHAUS 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, itis requested that intending Subscribe: 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
ot Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for 
eview. 











ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue 
READER, Teceive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 


[NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tae Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 18 rupees. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


Iy tHE Frey, THE STREETS, oR aT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAN 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 

















Or £6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an 

Annual Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railw. 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORN 
10 REGENT STREET. 


Stations, 
ILL, and 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London 
Established 1803, 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000, 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 
FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
propery at_ home and abroad at moderate rates. Claims 
iberally and promptly settled. 
Insurances on Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures in 
Trade effected at a reduction of one-half the duty formerly 


charged, 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


JU NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcu Madras, an 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colo rates for civil 
and itary lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in 

ng May 1865, so that 








force reduced one-half for the year en 
£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is ¢ . 
Total assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1; million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 


of profit. Advances made on life i , and on rea! and 


Othe MEDERICR HENDRIKS, Actuars end Secretary. 
WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
ABLISHED 1842. 











Curer Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 








Street, Manchester 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Ac‘uary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
E descri of Bonktag Business conduc'ed with 
South Austral New South -Wales, bicarg anil also by 
gency ew Zealand, upon current terms 
respective Colonies. ? 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
of on = near pane cmen 
desirous of ta een Address—Berta, KES 


London : 4 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


eee 


T COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &e. 
81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 


in addition to their high-class 
AinoNOMICAL, TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2i to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 

rass-tubes, with rack adjustment 

to focus, finder, dew-cap, and and two astronomical eye-pieces, 

with sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 

with horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
All packed in neat cases. 


msequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
1 Goons & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATION. AL 
PES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 
They also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 
With Hour Cede, oonting eng: te Amveuty seen seconds of 5 Sine, ont and 


—_ Baines f Ry on, 
en, oe and all eceaeay means of —— oolan, 


PRICE LISTS may beh be had on application. 





(\HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
81 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Mawnvractony— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK, 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
LAMPS — WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 


of oye poe ed in two large Show Rooms. 
tla olen uality, and some are objects of 
the first ufacturers of 


man 
pe fees So Satori 7 Burton them direct. . 


+ « « « « 78.64. to £45 
Gadel, rom Moe isto gi. ee. 
aerosol . ce « « 48. per gallon, 
LIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING TRONMONGER, VS AESGUE er 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a C GUE erat 
woah oa Rey paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of 

ted stock of cerns Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Covers, Hot-water 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimne y-pioces, pienen 

ettles, 


, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea preps 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toile Ware. ' Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large 


Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 
; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s A AD 





XO with « Paty LASTING FRAGRANCE By using 


UNITED SERVI 
TABLETS, 4d. and 


eee and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
Stray. C.&J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where Gee way De ebteipel, their Prize Medal Paraffine 





ANDLES.—Her Masesty’s Government 
sal" AER PAA ha MBP Sealens, FURLDS Price 
3. ©. & J. FIELD, 


to caution the public against spurious imitati 
elas lieeatesnen 3 — 


Cayous, Self-fitting, and no Paper or 





SAUCE—LEA & PSR ENS 
_‘Thia Delicions Condiment, pronoumoed by Connciascurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 

Is prepared solely by Lea & PeRrniws, 
same tacts ae a 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





4*2s8 8 HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 
| beverage, Adulterations of Food, earn, Go 


THE READER. 
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(UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, STOWMARKET, 
Burrcit = Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. , 
Turis Manvracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
j tm ‘oun Ge 3 PRENTICE, eae, 
now to Cotton its mos rove 
are a ey un RRS + 
a. for the service 
as a. su 


The advantages of ea LEenx’s rasan Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purrosss ofr ARTILLERY. 


L Tpoamme ipitial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
wy 8 a teed Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 


+. % No ‘smoke from the eayodion. 
8. Does not foul the gu 
4. Does not heat Ayo aod to the injurious degree of gun- 


der 
PS Th The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 


recoil of the 

6. Will uce the same initial velocity of projectile with — 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
= much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of . 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 





For Crvit ENGINEERING AND Mrnixa. 


9. Acharge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 


explosive force of gunpow 
t may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
ah . much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 
“— “ee removal. 
iy, and wid eas no smoke, the Loo on proceed much more 


at a given cost. 
13. e weight of Gun Cotton poauieed tp produce a given 
ottest in mining is only one sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The ,~ local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
stones.and rocks 


and ees 8 
expense of boring cham- 


to destroy 
wi ut th 
— + ¥. eat delay and 


For MriarTary ENGINEERING, 
oa The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 


powder 
pe: Pits Peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 
iostwey bridgrs om and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage es @ much wider range of destructive 


19. For the same pucpase. From its lightness it has the 
advan of keeping oat the water-tight case in =oeen it 
is con ed, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom 


For Navant.WaARFARE, 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one Forney impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid fring. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke ellows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of afer’ is equally advantageous for naval as for 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alfer the qualities of 
a patent Gun otton. 
It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by by bein —— and when dried in the open air it 
ore. 
4. Tt is much safer than powder, owing to its bein 
~ % ufactured in the sha Wiens or pura . 4 
25. The Patent Gun m has the pocuiincty of being 
entirely free from the danger of , po combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature 





Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 


and My Menon oom pm for Gun Cotton prepared in the varions 
forms for their use. Mining char, will be sup- 
plied in form yom eoee to the ter of bore 
zones, ant Cotton match- will be supplied with 


Instructions as to the method of it in 
ans oe using mines will 


to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
adapted 


dd ueer it in rm of gun cartridges 

and deliver 

description of quenuniion. ; ws stead 
Artillerists who preferto manufacture their own cartridges 


may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 
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_| BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 


re and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
BOROUGH ROAD, SE. * 
The PR ty Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, an 

Principals of chools are respectfully informed that they 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ 
notice, with Tutors, Cura taries, Governesses, 
paaiene, one La Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
require ore placing names upon the r. 
ieclovens may accept an introduction from these Offices as 
a guarantee of the respectability and & g00d | — ¢. the 


licant. Advowsons an 
epplicant.. Advowsons ane KREIS: Bone intendent. 





EsTABLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


ME: J. B. LANGLEY, MRCS. &c. 
(Krxe’s Con.), continues to ‘give his Personal and 
Rome, attention to every kind of negotiation between 

edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No ¢ made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Portmemaps and sctices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Regiater. Highest 
references given. 


> canes Acency Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
world, scholastic 





the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial 
institutions, and the public. ly, tha 
cation of his unrivalled for 
has introduced a new series of his useful which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
eheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 


ach pen bears the im s of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put bee a pee containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the pease of umanane persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his RB oh school and public pens 
which ar -- ty es their use, being of different 

ees of a et ok fime, pe pe and broad 
--- suitable for various kinds of writing taught in 


schoo 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be lied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham ; at 91 J Street, New York; 
and at 37 Graceechurch treet, London. 





PARTRIDGE & DORE 2 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEE 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. —Carriage paid to the 
Come on Orders exceeding 20s. The Largest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolsca 
Papers, Envelopes, Account an 5. Books, Househo 
Papers, &c. — Parrripe@r & Cozens’ cele GUINEA 
Case of STATIONERY ca free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post- geo Order.—No CHaArGe for 
Plain Stam camping Oreste, Arma, ¢ r Address on Pa hd 
Envelopes. Coloured es (Relief) reduced to 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—Scuoo.t StTaTriIoNnERY ppeplied on 
the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of tan: 
Deapeneh Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 

Writing Cases, &e., post free. 


Parrnrivese & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Cass 29, Exuxpirion 1862. 


Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetin 
3 Level Tables, for 24, for } Tea Parties, reats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor cand — 
in Her Majesty’s schoo, Osborne, Eton Colle 
Rinaten 


other "Schools and Coll eet Specimens at 
Museum, and other parts of London. 
am. CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine these 
es 
Illustrated Circular from ALFrep W11114ms, Windsor. 


ess AND PAINLESS re E 





are self oa Nagy affordin, = to 
They ‘ar ther wires € ceokios tie 


Visit to Bt, and aro suppiied att I 
pee s and are su a’ 
competition. "Consulbatien free. prices com from: Sete 
10, and 15 Guineas, ge on For the efficacy, utility. 

success of this system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


M&. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated December 
1862, whereby the contin outlay of new teeth is avoided 

and alterations from any cause a oe all 
wires and fastenings 
avoided, a greatly iionenand ‘estes af , alee q- saPe't 
@ natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainabl ~~ 





, Tecommend COCOA as being the most healt ul of | 
all . When the doctrine of Homeopathy was first 
in into this country, deere were to obtained no 


preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach ; the out wae either ompptied tn the arene 


state, or so unskilfully manufactured to obtain 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homoeopathic Shamist, wee 


ind ood, 

and at length su th the assistance of elaborate 

machinery, in being the to produce an article pure in its 

comporition, and so trituration it 
in as to be most 


proeess it passes 
acceptable to the delicate Pm & 





mente arong De Hapa in wrk 


4 Two der ina 
breakiast 
meanwhile” Recured mn tin-lined { , #1, and 1Ib. packets, | Starch 
One Pps, Hi R 


perfected with the most unetzing of 
while, from the softness and fle ity of > agente a: A 
ployed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth 
when loose or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums, 
Consultations free. 
*,* No connection with any of the same name. 


9 GROSVENOR STREET. 


EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

ITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
TATTPIOLEL TEETH. Free on application ag be yout 
on receipt of ops stamp.—s Goneconse Bnet heen Soret. 








([HRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


Guest WOTHERSPOON hans a 
POON & CO. have been appoin 

Saree is in the HARE, the B a . AH suas. This 

Paizx Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers Bae” 














Wornsrspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 
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Sale by Auction. 





The Valuable Law Lib of the late Richard Ogle, Esq., 
of the er Temple. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on Friday, 
January 27, at One o'clock panctnalty (by order of the 


Executors), 


THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
RICHARD OGLE, ESQ., 


Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, comprising the 
Year-Books ; Ruffhead’s Statutes at Large; a Series of the 
Law Journal; Harrison & Fisher's Digests; Bacon’s & 
Viner’s Abridgments; Reeves’s History of the English 
Law; a good Selection of useful practical Works in the 
various branches of the Law; aud a series of the Reports in 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity; House of Lords 
and Privy Council Cases, &c. Allin condition. 


To be Viewed and Catalogues had. 








PHE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style 
and effect of the different descriptions of iture, it is 
necessary that each description should be placed in separate 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend 
their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 
parpoes of beer y= | complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 

the different es 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
mental, and others of a er description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic ture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 

alnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would a in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very su or Gothic Oak 
Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from time to 
time new and select Furni 
added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and 
the effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Herat & Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
eatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
oom, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this p e, that the manufacture may be 
under their own imm te care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattress. 

Heat & Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Beddi and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





WHEELER & WILSON CELE- 
BRATED LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE for £9. 
The WHEELER & Witson Company have now Machines at 
£9 and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for 
which these Machines have so long been pre-eminent, as 
Stitching, Hemming, Frilling, Gathering, Cording, Binding, 
Tucking, Trimming, quilting, Felling, &c., and have now 
added to their list a hine for making Button-holes for 
Tailors, Mantle Makers, &c. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 
The Fairy Machine manufactured by the Company for 
Mrs. General Tom Thumb is on view for a few days. 





AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospi- 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of e: that they prescribe it 
largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, 
J 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned against 
= y oe ~ Lawn J. oo ew ghae T CHLO- 

a“ s overwhelming medi - 
monials to be the most efficacious medicine for ey 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he had received a Despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Ma- 
nilla to the effect that the ONLY remedy for Cholera, &c., was 
Chlorodyne.—See The Lancet, December 31, 1864. 

Ne home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genu- 
ine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s orodyne’ 
on the Government stamp. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
LIMITED. 


All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation or on 
Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Co continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
New works as they appear. 

First-Class subscription (for the Newest Books) ONE 


GUINEA per Annum. 
Class B Subscription, HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon; Cirr Orrice, 4 Kine 
SrrREeEtT, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Royaut Potyreceyic Instirvurron, 








Single Subscription, One Guineas. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country 
a in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one time. 

ALL = NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 

numbers. 
e best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. g 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,.* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now ready. 

BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307 Recent Street, W. 





" ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS. 
EW COPIES of RUSKIN and TURNER’S 


Harsovurs of Encuanp; Lane’s Mopern Eayprians ; 
NEsTFIELD’s Specimens of MEDL#VAL ARCHITECTURE; 
Suaw’s ARCHITECTURAL SketcueEs from the ConTINENT; 
Hooxker’s HIMALAYAN JOURNALS, and many other Books are 
now on sale at very GREATLY REDUCED PRICES at BULL’s 
Lisrary, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. Catalogues 


gratis. 


HATCHARD & CO., BooKsELLERS, BY 
APPOINTMENT, to H.R.H. toe PRINCESS OF 

WALES. 

Publishers. Bibles and r Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals, 

Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 








HABDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP about 

ANIMALS, Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, 
Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, Microscopes, Mosses, Reptiles, 
Rocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &c. 4d. monthly. No. 1, 
January 1865. 


HarpwIickE, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


TONE TALK (A1l60¢QNHMA): being some 


of the Marvellous Sayings of a Petral Portion of Fleet 
Street, London, to one Dr. Potye.ort, P By Frank 
Baker, D.O.N 


London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 5s. 


INES, and OTHER FERMENTED 
LIQUORS; from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. By James RicumMonpD SHEEN. 


London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W.; 
and all Booksellers. 





ANUALS FOR THE MAN Y.— 


the Many, 3d.—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d 
houses for the Many, Ps 77 me Gardening fi 


for the Many, 4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the , 44.— 
Poultry Book for the Many, 6d.—Window Gard for 
the Many, 9d.—Muck for the Many 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— 
Heating Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free 
for an additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





1000 PICTURES FOR 6s. 





THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND, 1861-64; 


Containing 1,000 Engravings from Pictures by popular Artists, with many hundred pages of letterpress, 
Bound in one handsome volume, cloth, 6s.; cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 


The Trade is respectfully informed that the Third Edition of the Curcpren’s Frrenp for 1864 is now 
ready for delivery. Illustrated paper cover, 1s, 6d. ; cloth lettered, 2s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 





London: SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet: Street ; 
S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9 Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs. Whittaker & Co. beg to 


call the attention of all Persons Tuition and the 
Bookselling Trade to their CAT of MODERN 
‘and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which they 


will be happy to forward on application. 
London: WuHitTTaker & Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, price 24s. cloth, 


Fliigel’s Complete Dictionary of the 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES : adapted to the 
English Student. With great Additions Improvements. 
By C. A. Feriixe, German Master at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. 
A. Hermany, Professor of German at the London University 

ollege ; and Jouy OxenrFrorD, Esq. 

An ABRIDGEMENT of the same, for Younger Students. 
Travellers, &e. By J. Oxewrorp and C, A. Frinine. Royal 
12mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 


London: WuittTaker & Co.; Dutav & Co.; and D. Nurr. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


Whittaker’s Improved Pinnock’s 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and revised Edition. 
12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCKE’S HISTORY 
of ROME. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly bound 
in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 
bound in roan. 

No Editions of these works are genuine except they have 
the name of the Publishers, Whittaker & Co.,on the title-page. 


London: WuiTrakER & Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 
THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


Ollendorff’s Method of Learning to 


READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly for 
the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ottenporrr. In 
Parts. Part I., New Edition, Page 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part ITI. 
Fourth Edition, price 12s.’ 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold 
separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted 
to the German, containing a new system of facilitating the 
study of the German Declensions, and Rules on the Gender 
of Substantives. New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly for 
the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. §8vo., 
New Edition, conisaniane i rantion on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French 
Verbs. Price 12s. cloth.—-A SCHOOL EDITION, just pub- 
lished, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly for 


the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ounenporrr. 8vo. 
Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly for 
the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. §8vo. 
price 12s. cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. 
each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of 
the present method to notice, that these are the only English 
editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any 
other totally inadequate for the ye of English instruc- 
tion, and for the elucidation of the method so strongly re- 
commended by © n Basil Hall, and other eminent 
writers. They should be ordered with the Publisher's 
name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its number and 
the author’s signature. 

The above Works are Copyright. 


London: Wurrtaker & Co.; and’ Dunav & Co. And to 


be had of any Bookseller. 
Mr. Keightley’s Historical and 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2 vols. 12mo. New Edit. cl. li 

The Volumes are sold separately, 7s. each 
HISTORY of GREECE, 12mo. New Edition, cloth...... 
HISTORY of ROME, 12mo. New Edition, cloth ......... 
QUESTIONS onthe HISTORIES, 12mo. ............cach 
HISTORY of INDIA, 8vo. cloth ooo... occ cccccceeeee 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE, 12mo. cloth...... 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND, 12mo. 
BOO Tg WII ics vo vnsncce savteccns evet soksckecsace ne: 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. New 
pO Ra 8 i rh ee ae 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, i8mo. 
Edition, je ee ee 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY, 
Gy. TEGW THUMM, CHO on cscdis chi ncveecnas cho cndesbebocackalans 
ta ey TCLOSS ABRIDGED, 18mo. New Edit. 
OVID’S FASTI, with Notes and Introduction, Second 
pe aaa ; 
THE CATALINA and JUGURTHA of SALLUST 
with Notes and Excursus, post 8vo. cloth .......... 
TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS, Woodcuts, fep. 
CPG, GREED exec Ditoiativarsens tethidett ieee eed te 2s 

These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, and 
versities, y adngten 
instruction. 
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the Tutors at the Uni and are admirably 
for Private and Self- 


London: Wuirtaker & Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 
FRASER’S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 





In 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant ; 
being a Compendium of Question 


Book. Containing the New Tables of W it ts and Measures, 
with Rules and_ Examples for comparing the New Measures 


with the Old. To whichis ad an A on Re 
and Circulating ae with thei Aggiention. fy Jone 


Fraser, Accoun 
A KEY to WALKINGAEES setters 
ASSISTANT, 
modernised and improved, containing Solutions the 
Exercises, &c. 12mo. price 3s. cloth. ae 


Loweman & Co.; Ham Co.; Srmpxry * 3 
WHITTAKER Co.; 5. & FH Rivewoson : So: 
C. H. Law; E. P Witataxs; Haut & Oo.; Kewr &Co.; ° 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_— 


‘The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXLVII. January 1865. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. SIR F. PALGRAVB’S HISTORY of N ORMANDY 
and ENGLAND. 
II. DICTIONARIES of the BIBLE (SMITH and 
KITTO). 
lI. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
IV. CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
¥. LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD. 
VI. ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION of the 


CROWN. 
WIS. The BRITISH-AMERICAN FEDERATION. 
VIII. GAIRDNER’S MEMORIALS of HENRY VII. 


IX. SEVEN PER CENT. 
X. THE LAST AMERICAN CAMPAIGN, 


& 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
Max Mutter, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. First Serres, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
Seconp Seaizs, price 18s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mertvatz, B.D. New 
and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, in 8 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo. price 6s. each, 

[ Vol. I. on the 3lst instant. 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUA- 


LITY, from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by 
A. Haywarp, Q.C. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of a 


PHILOSOPHER, By Cuaries Bappace, M.A. F.RS. 
&c. &Svo, 12s. 


6. 
LUCY AIKIN’S LIFE, LETTERS, 


and REMAINS: including her Letters addressed to the 
Rev. Dr. Channing from 1826 to 1842. Edited by P. H. 
Lz Breton. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


‘ 7. 
ELIHU “JAN'S STORY; or, 


The Private Life of an Eastern Queen. By WILLIAM | 


Kyienton, LL.D., Assistant-Commissioner in Oudh. 


Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


8. 
The RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By 
W.E. H. Lecxy, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


9. 
on RELIGION and 


LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. E, Mannine, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


LAST WINTER in ROME. By 


Cuaries R. Weip. With Portrait of Stella (a Roman 
Model) and several Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. 14s, 


TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 


Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 28 
Wood En: vings from Ori Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. y CHarRies C, RKINS. 2 vols. imperial 


2. 
VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZER- 


LAND. By Sopnia D. Detmarnp. Post Svyo. 9s. 6d. 


13. 
GOETHE'S SECOND FAUST. 


Translated by J. Anstrr, LL.D. M.R.I.A. Post 8vo. 15s, 


LYRA MYSTICA: Hymns and 


Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Edit 
by the Rey. Orgy Suipiey, M.A. Fep. svo. 7s, 6d. " 


The HIDDEN WISDOM of 


CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; or, History 


of the APOCR . 
Sot YPHA. By Exnxst pg Bunsen. 2 vols. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 


of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. B the Right 
ALE Sane ee DD. Jord Bishop of Na 
So ccs in Five Parts, i sae 


7. 
The SECRET of HEGEL: being 


the Hegelian in Origin, Princi 
Patter. By James Horcursox ele By 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, & GREEN. 


eon wae Daeieiion ct ane Se 

ons, the Enunciations of the Propositions separately, 
Notes and Questions on each Book, Arithmetical ana ed 
braical Demonstrations of Booxs 
Geometrical Problems. By A. K. Ispisrzr, M.A., Head | 
Master of Stationers’ School. 


and IT. price 1s. 6d., and Boo 
prepared for writing out the Pro tions. 


‘OUR VOICE GOES ENTIRELY WITH THE Pvunuic IN PRONoUNCcING Mr. TeNNysOoN THE FIRST PCET OF 
OUR TIME.’—Times, Jan. 11, 1565. 











‘The volume has every characteristic of typographical and 


on’s Miniature Poets,” in which it leads the van.’—Reader, 


paper, and ornamentation, is the first of_a series of volumes 
about to appear under the title of “‘Moxon’s Miniature 


external beauty. and well inangurates the series of *‘Mox- | 


Jan. 14. 
* This little volume, which is a perfect gem in typography, 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 


Just published, in square 16mo.. price 5s., with Devices, and beautifully bound, after Designs by 
Joun Leicuron, F.S.A., Vol. I. of 


MOXON’S MINIATURE PORTS ; 


CONTAINING 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
POET LAUREATE. 


With a Portrait of the Author, from a photograph taken in November 1864. This work, for the benefit 
of the people, will be issued in eight monthly Parts at 6d., commencing from January 20, 1865. 


*.* In morocco at half a guinea; in the best Levant coarse-grained morocco (Moxon’s binding) 
at a guinea, 


Poets.”” Could such a series be more worthily inaugu- 
rated ? ’—Notes and Queries, Jan. 14. 2 ; 
‘Aboveall noticeable forthe admirable judgment with which 
the selection has been made.’—Morning Star, Jan. 9, 1865. 
‘The volume is beautifully printed and illustrated. A 
more agreeable present could not be imagined.’—Atheneum, 
Jan. 14, 1865. 








WHITE'S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
On Monday, Feb. 13, in medium 8vo. pp. 1064, price 18s. 
NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


abridged from the larger work of Warr and RIDDLE. 
By Joun T. Wuirte, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 





from the above, will be ready in the Spring. 
WHITE and RIDDLE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY (the larger work), imperial 8vo. price 42s. 


Opinions of the Original Worl:. 
‘The best Latin Dictionary in existence.’ Museum. 
*Immeasurably superior toany nowin existence.’ Critic. 


‘Greatly superior for completeness, accuracy, and scho- 
larship to any similar work in existence.’ 

Educational Times. 
‘A Dictionary, condensing, in our judgment, the maximum 
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MR. LAYARD ON THE HISTORY 
OF ART. 


UR legislators have been starring it in 
their various fashions during that season 

of comparative relaxation which lies between 
session and session. The Premier has dis- 
coursed pleasantly of elementary schooling 
and the marvels of mental arithmetic, clothing 
the very name of Cocker with a halo of 
romance. Mr. Disraeli, or, in the language of 
the music halls, the ‘Great Disraeli,’ has 
talked of oxen to the farmers, and of angels to 
the Oxford divines. ‘Humour me the angels’ 
is the philosophy of Nym, and also of Mr. 
Disraeli, who, like the corporal, is determined 
to ‘run no base humour,’ and scorns the gorilla- 
theory. The latest entertainment of this kind 
that we have heard of is the lecture delivered 
by Mr. Layard last week at the ‘Horns’ Ta- 


a much more solid performance than those 
before-mentioned. The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has the advantage of talking 
upon a subject with the details of which he 
is intimately familiar, and which he has en- 
tirely made his own. No other single person, 
perhaps, has contributed in an equal degree to 
the discovery and acquisition of materials for 
restoring the knowledge of ancient art. 
Through his well-directed labours, Nineveh 
the great, which had become a mere phantom, 
flitting through the pages of history, has as- 
sumed visibility and reality, and has become 
a central figure among the giant developments 
of the early world. Until the Assyrian 
mounds were unlocked, there was an immense 
vacuum in our knowledge, and five-and- 
twenty years ago such a résumé of the pro- 
gress of art as that given last week 
to the Kenningtonians would have been 
impossible. Mr. Layard pointed out two 
gee: sources to which all modern art may 
e traced. These are Egypt and Assyria. 
Great rivers are the earliest agents of man’s 
civilization, and it was on the banks of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and Tigris that his edu- 
cation first commenced. The African river 
seems to have been the first to produce the 
wonderful effect of raising man from the con- 
dition of the savage: at least it is in Egypt 
that the earliest records of art have been pre- 
served. Whether mankind in the delta of the 
Euphrates may not have been as forward as | 
in that of the Nile, is one of those problems 
of which the solution may have to wait for 
some time, but which does not seem hopeless 
of obtaining an answer. That the two civili- 
zations, the African and the Asiatic, began to 
exert an influence, the one upon the other, at 
a very remote period there .is every reason to 
think. This subject is, however, involved in 
very considerable obscurity as yet, and we 
may at any rate provisionally accept the hypo- 
thesis that the Assyrian art was one of native 
and independent growth, and not an attempt 
at imitation of the Egyptian. These two 
nations, the lecturer observed, were the only 
ones of antiquity which had the appreciation 
both of colour and form, without the combi- 
nation of which there could be no perfection 
of art. This rendered the arts of these peoples 
capable of development, while those of con- 
temporaneous nations were not so. When 
either of these arts originated it was impossible 
to say, but art in Egypt had reached its highest 
eech 1,700 years before Christ; in Assyria 
1,200 or 1,000 before Christ. We may here 
remark that it is the result of recent ob:erva- 
tion, that Egyptian art had culminated many 
centuries before n.c. 1700, at which time it 
had begun to feel Asiatic influence, and that the 
16th, 15th, and 14th centuries B.c., although 





most luxuriant in production, may be looked 
upon as a period of partial decadence. Was 
there no older Assyrian or Chaldean art 
superior in freshness and vigour to the 
Nineveh remains, as the works of the old 
Egyptian empire are to those of the 18th and 
19th dynasties? In any case the fact seems to be 
that it was the latest Assyrian art from which 
the Greeks took their models, while so far as 
they wereindebted to Egypt, they borrowed from 
the very early works which the dry climate of 
that country had preserved in their original 

rfection. It was from the Assyrians and 
Revdion, according to Mr. Layard, that the 
Greeks collected all they possessed. They 
had relations it is true with the Phoenicians ; 
but so far as we know anything of the art of 
that people, it seems to be but a mixture of 
the same materials; and as for the Jewish art 
it was an adaptation of that of Assyria. In 
(treek art there were two leading styles, the 
Ionic and the Doric. The latter of these—the 
noble style in which the Athenian Parthenon 
was built, and of which the temples of Pes- 
tum are yet extant models—is evidently taken 
from architectural specimens which belong to 
the earliest periods of Egyptian history. The 
Ionians, brought into close contact with 
Asiatics, produced simultaneously a style 
which is easily traceable to the palaces of 
Nineveh. The Etruscan art was treated by 
Mr. Layard as a mere adaptation of the 
Greek, and he does not seem to have touched 
upon the singular remains of Sardinian art. 
What is the relation of the noraghi to the 
Egyptian pyramids? Sardinian art, however, 


has, with the exception of these sepulchral | 


remains, been so completely obliterated, that 
it has had no influence upon the subsequent 
progress of art. 
which, having been appropriated by the Ro- 
mans, has visibly affected the development of 
Christianized Italian art. Mr. Layard dwelt 
upon the alleged fact that nations which had 
not enjoyed great liberty had never attained 
great eminence in art. The decay of art in 
Greece was, he observed, contemporaneous 
with the loss of freedom, and by the time that 
Alexander had conquered Greece, her arts had 
almost perished. We should be rather slow, 
however, to,draw the conclusion that free in- 
stitutions are necessarily favourable to the 
growth of art. The fact may be that the 
same individual energy which gives rise to 
free institutions is also capable of stimulating 
to the 
vided the taste and talents of the people be 
artistic. 
dom and the love of art go together as a 
matter of course: witness ourselves and our 
American descendants. It appears to us that 
the Anglo-Saxon race possesses the apprecia- 
tion of beauty of form in a less degree than 
most others. It is difficult to explain the 
backwardness of England in the arts of de- 
sign, while in many other departments of in- 
tellectual development she has been in advance 
of European nations, unless by the supposition 
that Nature distributes her gifts according to 
some laws not yet analysed, by which excel- 
lence conceded in one faculty is denied in 
another. The only art, Mr. Layard observed, 
in which the Romans excelled, was architec- 
ture, and he attributed this to their being a 
great and conquering people, while he admitted 
that, with all our civilization, we had never 
approached the Romans in this respect. The 
mighty temples erected by them, or under 
their direction, in some of their distant colo- 
nies, are among the wonders of the world; 
while we, with as mighty an empire and as 
many colonies, have nothing worthy of men- 
tion to show. The Romans seem, however, to 
have availed themselves of the talents of 
foreign, that is, Greek, artists, while they did 
little more than inspire the grandeur and 
magnificence which characterize these works. 
Pursuing the history of art through more 
modern times, Mr. Layard came to the By- 
zantine school, and to the effect upon art pro- 
duced by the struggles of the Arab and Teuton 
races. The Arabs, bound like the Jews by 
religious scruples from copying the human 
figure, were precluded from free development 
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Not so with that of Etruria, | 


We doubt whether the love of free- | 


| all borrowed. 





roduction of great works of art, pro- | 








the original crab. The first great represen- 
tative of Christian art was Giotto, in the 13th 
century, while in the later works of Raffaelle 
and Michael Angelo we behold the commence- 
ment of decay. Then revived classiéal art 
breaks in and produces hybrids, the monstro- 
sities of Jesuit architecture, and the weak con- 
ceptions of eclecticism. 

These general views of the history of 
art were succeeded by some remarks upon 
art in England. Here, said Mr. Layard, 
art represents the characteristics and political 
and social condition of the people, that is, we 
presume, that it is less under the influence of 
a small and exceptional class, than it has been 
in most of its former phases. The artist’s 
patron is now the people, and neither a Nebu- 
chadnezzar nor an Augustus. There is little 
demand therefore for colossal statues or for 
marble palaces, but much for railway stations, 
crystal palaces, and public halls. Two hundred 
years ago, said Mr. Layard, there was no real 
English art, except architecture, which was 
A native school sprung up 
in the time of Reynolds, but the classical 
education of the dominant class during the 
latter part of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present, has infected all our na- 
tional monuments with classicism, and so 
produced an art false to our climate and to our 
habits. Thus the British Museum, of which 
the design was to be a place of exhibition for 
specimens of art and other objects of interest, 
was constructed on the model of a Greek tem- 
ple, a building of which darkness was a pre- 
vailing characteristic. As for the sculptures 
of the pediment, it was impossible to divine 
their meaning, but a wicked wag had suggested 
that they seem to have reference to the various 
stages of British cookery. Mr. Layard was 
equally severe upon the National Gallery, the 
Nelson monument, the statues in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Houses of Parliament, includ- 
ing Mr. Herbert’s new fresco. This latter he 
characterized as wanting in ideality, the painter 
having taken for his models commonplace- 
looking Bedouins, such as a traveller would 
employ to carry his trunks. 

After giving this rather damping view of 
our recent performances, Mr. Layard wound 
up with the comforting reflection that the 
schools of art—that at Kensington at their 
head—were doing much good, and that the 
country was making rapid strides in matters of 
taste, so that a hope presented itself of our re- 
deeming in the future the neglect of the past. 

There has been abundance of Bund 9m 
about art of late years, and also, it must be 
owned, a good deal of practical endeavour to 
promote improvement. If, however, British 
soil, or British temperament, be really un- 
favourable to art, the temporary stimulus cf 
Government patronage, or the efforts of a knet 
of connoisseurs, may all be thrown away in 
the end. Some curious anomalies strike us in 
our own history. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Hogarth sprung up in a time apparently 
most unfavourable to art, and notwithstanding 
all the efforts of educationists we have not yet 
seen their equals. We are not disposed to 
lay the frigid and pedantic architecture of the 
last generation or two entirely to the account 
of classical scholarship. The same period 
witnessed a refrigeration in the art of pore 
traiture, which yet exhibited no tendency to 
classicality. There may be pedantry and 
servility of taste in other directions than that 
of classicism. On the whole there seems no- 
thing to be done but to have faith in the 
future and in ourselves—to go on preparing 
the soil by the cultivation of the ak and 
eye, in the hope that in time some genius may 
arise capable of making British art as pre- 
eminent as British poetry. Should this never 
happen we must be content to admit that dif- 
ferent races are differently endowed, and we 
must console ourselves with the enjoyment of 
what others have produced, though we our- 
selves be unable to originate. A characteristic 
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present day is'a high degree of self- 
a cen e lon to analyse and 
understand our own mental condition, and 
reason the functions of instinct. 
We may be quite sure that the people who 
t works knew very 
of the general history of art; no- 
thing more probably than a few models, which 

cared Httle for except as furnishing them 
i But now-a-days the world is not 
content without knowing all that can be known 
of its former self, and science controls imagi- 
nation. This condition of things we must ac- 
cept without grumbling, and patiently await 
the time when knowledge and imagination 
may go hand in hand, neither impeding the 
free action of the other. Although, however, 
the possession of a perfect history of art is 
manifestly in no way essential to eminence in 


artistic uction, there is no reason why we 
should be without one. As far as we know 


there is no work tracing out this great history 
upon the general plan laid down in Mr. Layard’s 
lecture, beginning with t and Assyria, 
and pursuing the various ramifications of art 
down to the present time. Such a work, with 
judiciously selected illustrations, and not upon 
too huge a scale, would be certainly appreciated 
by art-students. 
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EARLY RECORDS OF PERU. 


The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, a.v. 
1532-50, contained in the first part of his 
Chronicle of Peru. Translated and edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction. By Clements R. 
Markham, F.S.A., F.R.G.S:, &c. (Printed for 
the Hakluyt Society.) 

Hakluyt Society has been fortunate in 
each of its honorary secretaries, both the 
one that now is, Mr: Markham, and his prede- 
cessor, Mr. R. H. Major, of the British Mu- 
seum. To Mr. Major belongs the credit of 
having set a rare example of zeal and perse- 
verance in the Society’s behalf, he having 
edited or translated as many as five distinct 
works for that body, besides prefixing able in- 
troductions to two that were translated or 
edited by other hands. Nor has Mr. Markham 
been slow to follow the good example, this 
being the fourth work translated and edited 
by the Society, and the fifth for which he has 
written an historical introduction. Of all five 
the present is perhaps the’ most interesting, 
nor could we name any editor so well fitted 
as Mr. Markham to introduce it to an English 
public, both from his historical knowledge, 
and nyo acquaintance with the country of 
which it treats. 

Cieza de Leon was a young Spaniard, who, 
at the very early age of fourteen, set out 
from ille in the year 1532 to seek his 
fortunes in the New World—it is not known 
for certain under what commander, but per- 
haps in the expeditionary fleet of Don Pedro 
de Heredia. It ts known, however, that 
in 1535 he accompanied Heredia’s brother, 
Alonzo, to the Gulf of Darien or Uraba, where 
a settlement was formed called San Sebastian 
de Buena Vista. Two or three years later he 
accompanied a daring adventurer named Pedro 
Vadillo in an expedition which, setting out 
from San Sebastian, crossed the mountains of 
Abibe and advanced up the valley of the 
Cauca. In this expedition the boy soldier 
suffered many terrible hardships and priva- 
tiens. He wentas far as Popayan with Va- 
dillo, and returned down the valley of the 
Cauca under an officer named Jorge de 
Robledo, who was commissioned to conquer 
and settle the country discovered by the for- 
_ leader. While engaged in this service he 

witnessed the: subjugation of the cannibal 
tribes of the Cauca, the foundation of several 
so-called cities, and the perpetration of much 
cruelty. He received a repartimiento of In- 
dians im ee of Arma for his services.’ 

Tt-was in 1541, while serving under Robledo, 

that Cieza de Leon conceived the idea of 

writing a journal of the ‘many great and 
pr ae that are to be seen in this new 
‘of the Indies.” He was then twenty- 


, two years of age, and, with the journal so 


b he appears to have steadily persevered. 
’ Oftentimes’ he says, “when the other sol- 
diers were reposing, I was tiring myself by 
writing. Neither fatigue, nor the ruggedness 
of the country, nor the mountains and rivers, 
nor intolerable hunger and suffering, have 
ever been sufficient to obstruct my two duties, 
namely, writing and following my flag and 
my captain without fault.’ In 1546 Robledo 
was taken prisoner and hung by a rival 
Spanish chieftain, Sebastian de Belalcazar. 
Robledo’s body is said to have been devoured 
by the cannibal Indians—a just judgment of 
God upon him for his cruelties, according to 
Cieza de Leon, who immediately afterwards 
took service under Belalcazar. In the follow- 
ing year President Gasca landed in Peru, and 
marched against Gonzalo Pizarro, who was in 
open sabetiton against the Spanish Crown. 
roops were hurried south from Popayan to 
uell him, and among these was Cieza de 
eon, who marched ‘from Popayan by Pasto 
and Quito to Tamebamba, then down to the 
sea-shore, and along the coast to Lima, then 
across the Andes again by Xauxa and Gui- 
manga, until they joined the army of the Pre- 
sident Gasca in the valley of Andahuyalas.’ 


Thus (says Mr. Markham) Cieza de Leon had 
the opportunity of seeing a very extensive and 
varied tract of country. Nothing escaped his ob- 
servation. The ruins of palaces and store-houses, 
the great Ynca roads, the nature of the country, 
the products, the natural phenomena, the method 
of irrigation, the traditions,—all were carefully 
noted down by this indefatigable and intelligent 
young observer. He was present at the final rout 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, and at the subsequent trial 
and execution of that chief, and of his fierce old 
lieutenant Carbajal. He afterwards went to Cuzco, 
and to the valleys to the eastward, and in the year 
1549 he undertook a journey to the silver-yielding 
province of Charcas, with the sole object ‘of 
learning all that was worthy of notice,’ under the 
special auspices of the President Gasca himself, 
who supplied him with letters of introduction. In 
travelling over the Collao and along the shores of 
Lake Titicaca, he tells us that ‘he stopped to 
write all that deserved mention concerning the 
Indians;’ and at Tiahuanaco ‘he wandered over 
all the ruins, writing down what he saw.’ He then 
visited the silver mines of Porco and Potosi, and 
returned to Lima, by way of Arequipa and the 
coast. At Lima our author finished writing his notes 
on the 8th of September, 1550, and sailed for Spain, 
after having passed seventeen years of his life in 
the Indies. The first part of his intended work 
was published at Seville in 1553, and the author 
died in about 1560. We may gather from his 
writings that he was humane and generous in his 
dealings with the Indians, indignant at the acts of 
cruelty and oppression which he was forced to 
witness; that he was in the habit of weighing the 
value of conflicting evidence in collecting his in- 
formation, and that fuller reliance may be placed 
on his statements than upon those of almost any 
other writer of the period. 

Mr. Prescott bears similar testimony to the 
truthfulness and reliability of Cieza de Leon’s 
journal, from which we shall now proceed to 
give a few extracts. We commence with the 

ollowing accor account of the origin of 
the Government of the Yucas :-— 

From the accounts which the Indians of Cuzco 
have. given us, we gather that in ancient times 
there were great disorders in all the provinces of 
that kingdom which we now call Peru, and that 
the natives were so savage and stupid as to be 


' beyond belief, for they say that these early tribes 


were bestial, and that many ate human flesh, 
others taking their mothers and daughters for their 
wives. Besides all this, they committed other 
greater sins, having much intercourse with the 
devil, whom they all served and held in high esti- 
mation. They had their castles and forts in the 
mountain fastnesses, and on very slight provoca- 
tions they made war upon each other, killing and 
taking prisoners without mercy. While 
all the provinces of Peru were in this state, two 
brothers rose up, the name of one of whom was 
Manco Ceapac. The Indians relate great marvels 
and very pleasant fables respecting these men, 
which may be read by any one who pleases when 
the book written by me on the subject sees the 
light. This Manco Ccapac founded the city of 
Cuzco, and establislied laws for the use of the 
people. He and his descendants were called Yncas, 
a word witich signifies lords or kings, They con- 








quered and dominated over all the country, from 
Pasto to Chili, and their banners were carried to 
the south as far as the river Maule, and north to 
the Ancasmayu. These rivers were the boundaries 
of the empire of these Yncas, which was so great, 
that from one end to the other is a distance of one 
thousand three hundred leagues. The Yneas built 
great fortresses, and in every province they had 
their captains and governors. They performed 
such great deeds, and ruled with such wisdom, that 
few in the world ever excelled them. They were 
very intelligent and learned without having letters, 
which had not been invented in these Indies. 
They introduced good customs into all the con- 
quered provinces, and gave orders that the people 
should wear wsutas in the place -of leathern 
sandals. They thought much of the immortality 
of the soul, and of other secrets of nature. They 
believed that there was a Creator of all things, 
and they held the sun to be a god, to whom the 
built great temples; but deceived by the devil, 
they worshipped among trees and on stones, like 
heathens. In the principal temples they kept a 
great quantity of very beautiful virgins, just as 
was done in the temple of Vesta at Rome, and the 
rules concerning them were almost the same: They 
chose the bravest and most faithful captains they 
could find to command their armies. They were 
very astute and artful in turning enemies into: 
friends without having resort to war, but they 
chastised rebels with severity and cruelty. 


In several other passages Cieza de Leon ex- 
presses his admiration of the government of 
the Yncas—a government destined in a very 
few years to disappear before the might of the 
Spanish conquerors.. These Yncas were of the 
Quichuan race, and their civilization, which 
must have been progressing for many cen- 
turies, had a humanizing influence upon the 
numerous other native tribes whom they had 
subjected to their rule. Children of the Sun 
as they called themselves, and worshippers of 
that luminary, they were nevertheless tolerant 
towards the religion of others. Their laws 
were mild and impartially administered ; their 
public buildings were on a magnificent scale ; 
they had fine roads, and a system of irrigation, 
the remains of which still call forth the wonder 
of travellers. Among their subjects were 
skilled workers. in gold and silver, copper, 
bronze and stone. Others excelled in pottery, 
and, in short, most of the useful arts were 
practised among them. Such a civilization 
must have taken some centuries te reach the 
stage in which the Spaniards found it, but it 
scarcely ascended so high as the year 1021, 
the assumed date of Manco Ceapac. The first 
really historical personage among the Yncas, 
according to Mr Markham, was Huira- 
Ccocha, who reigned between a.p. 1289 and 
1340, and therefore was contemporary with 
Edward I. of England. But in some parts of 
his work Cieza de Leon speaks of buildings 
which he hints might even be older than the 
time of the Yncas. Thus near the city of 
Guamanga he says— 


There are some great and very ancient edifices, 
which are now in ruins, but appear to have stood 
for many ages. When the Indians are asked who 
built these ancient monuments, they reply that 
bearded and white people like ourselves were the 
builders, who came to these parts many ages be- 
fore the Yncas began to reign, and formed a settle- 
ment here. These, and some other ancient edifices 
in this kingdom, do not appear to me to be like 
those which were erected by order of the Yneas; 
for their buildings were square, and those of the 
Yneas are long and narrow. It is also reported 
that certain letters were found on a tile in 
these buildings. I neither deny nor affirm that, in 
times past, some other race, possessed of judgment 
and intelligence, made these things and others 
which we have not seen. 


Of the outlying Indians-—those not brought 
within the scope of Quichua civilization— 
Cieza de Leon by no means a flattering 
account to render. Some of the tribes were 
sunk in barbarism, and cannibalism appears to 
have prevailed among them all. They were 
continually at war with each other, and almost 
invariably ate the dead bodies of their ene- 
mies, reserving their prisoners for a similar 
fate. Thus of the Indians of Pozo he tells us 
that, ‘One day I saw them eat more than a 
hundred men and women whom they had 
taken in war,’ and on another occasion— 
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One Rodrigo Alonzo, I, and two other Chris- 
tians, being in the province of Pancura, went in 
chase of certain Indians, and on entering a village 
there came out the freshest and prettiest Indian 
girl I have ever seen in all these provinces. When 
we saw her we called her; but as soon as she 
heard us, she shrieked as if she had seen the devil, 
and ran towards the Indians of Pozo, thinking it 
better to be killed and eaten by them than to fall 
into our hands. And so it was that one of those 
Indians who were our allies, before we could re- 
vent him, gave her a cruel blow on the head, while 
another came up and beheaded her with a stone 
knife. The girl, when they approached her, knelt 
down and awaited her doom which they gave her. 
They then drank her blood and ate her heart and 
entrails raw, carrying off the head and limbs to 
eat on the following night. 


Passing over the description of Cuzco, the 
capital of the Yncas, as rather too long for 
extract, we shall conclude with the following 
passage relating to the Indians of Chacha- 
poyas, as forming a pleasing contrast to those 
of Pozo:— 


These Indians of Chachapoyas are the most fair 
and good-looking of any that I have seen in the 
Indies, and their women are so beautiful that 
many of them were worthy to be wives of the 
Yneas, or inmates of the temples of the sun. To 
this day the Indian women of this race are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, for they are fair and well formed. 
They go dressed in woollen cloths, like their hus- 
bands, and on their heads they wear a certain 
fringe, the sign by which they may be known in 
all parts. After they were subjugated by the 
Yneas, they received the laws and customs accord- 
ing to which they lived, from them. They adored 
the sun and other gods, like the rest of the In- 
dians, and resembled them in other customs, such 
as the burial of their dead and conversing with 
the devil. 








MOZART’S LETTERS. 


Mozart's Briefe. Nach den Originalen heraus- 
gegeben von Ludwig Nohl. (Salzburg.) 


OZART’S epistolary style is well known 
to the mi of Fry one English and 
many German lives of the composer. But a 
complete collection of his letters was still 
wanting, and Dr. Nohl has supplied it with 
great pains and praiseworthy exactness. The 
character of Mozart comes out more clearly in 
his familiar letters than in the works of his 
several biographers, but we think some more 
explanatory notes should have been added, 
even at the risk of swelling this one volume 
into two. "Without some such assistance, our 
friend, the general reader, will find himself 
rather at sea, and if he wants guidance about 
Mozart’s own fortune and’ the events of his 
life, he must revert to the biographies. Per- 
haps Dr. Nohl, whose own life of Mozart 
enjoys great reputation, is desirous of this, 
and if so his wish is laudable. Meanwhile the 
volume before us has an independent value. 
Bacon’s remark, that people write diaries to 
fill up time, and therefore the less a man has 
to say the more he writes, and the more he has 
to say the less time he has for writing, is in 
some sense true of these letters. The most 
interesting period of Mozart’s life, his later 
years, the time of the Requiem, Don Juan, 
the Zauberfléte, the days when he was pour- 
ing forth his ripest and richest creations, are 
passed over with little notice; and his youth, 
which, interesting as it is, cannot compare with 
his manhood, overflows with correspondence. 
One reason of this is that Mozart’s earlier let- 
ters were written chiefly to his father, and his 
father’s death deprived him of one great in- 
ducement to write. But the composer’s later 
years in Vienna were so fully taken up with 
many works and more lessons that we find him 
apologizing for writing briefly and illegibly. 
e cheerful humour of his boyish style vields 
ually to a more bitter and sarcastic tone, 
but very gradually, and even at the end there 
is no trace of grumbling or misanthropic dis- 
appointment. Even while young he had reason 
to despise the judgments he heard around him, 
and the music which had exclusive command 
of the field. How much more must he have 
felt this at Vienna when, though his works had 
ei him first among living composers, the 
peror’s ear was closed against him by in- 








triguers and the market was commanded b 
his rivals. The thought of a man gifted wit 
such genius and such fertility being reduced to 
earn his daily bread by giving music lessons is 
one of the saddest in the history of music ; 
yet the fate of Mozart was scarcely different 
from that of many whose names are only second 
to his; and the recent biography of Schubert 
tells the same story. The letters before us 
complain less of the neglect and hardships of a 
musician’s life in Vienna than of the abuse 
showered on Mozart by his former master, the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. Indeed, the terms in 
which Mozart speaks of this Archbishop, of 
the Elector of Cologne, of noble privileges, 
and of a princess to whom he had the honour 
of giving lessons, show the customary hatred of 
an aristocrat of genius for the aristocracy of 
birth or tradition, the same feeling that made 
Napoleon begin as a republican till his own 
rise to absolute power taught him the ad- 
vantages of despotism. In this respect Mozart’s 
letters furnish a new proof of the intense pres- 
sure of privileges in Germany before the 
French Revolution. An Archbishop of Salz- 
burg treating Mozart as a lacquey, speaking to 
him in the third person, and deluging him 
with abuse that reads like the Pope’s letter 
translated by an Irish hedge-priest, is a sight 
that recalls Byron’s lines on Tasso’s prison, 
and contrasts strangely with the honours paid 
to Meyerbeer or Rossini. ‘We find Mozart 
complaining bitterly of the ‘honour’ of giving 
lessons to a princess. ‘ You have the honour of 
driving there, as it is sofar; have then the honour 
of waiting and losing other lessons; have the 
honour of being kept from your own mealtime, 
and paying dearly for a bad dinner at an inn.’ 
Or he relates with much indignation that at 
Innsbruck the manager of a theatre received 
fifty blows with a stick for returning a blow 
given him by a noble. The manager was 
walking quietly in the street when the noble 
took it into his head to abuse him, and on the 
asking at whom the abuse wasdirected, 
the noble _ him a slap in the face for his 
answer. For returning this slap in the face 
the manager was carried off at once to the 
House of Correction, and without trial or any 
kind of formality, received fifty blows with the 
stick. ‘His trousers were in pieces at the 
fifth blow,’ says Mozart; ‘itis a marvel how he 
could have borne it; as it is he was carried 
home senseless and could not move for three 
weeks.” The suffering is horrible enough, 
no doubt, and all men of feeling thrill 
with rage at the description of any torture. 
But the worst here is the wanton way in which 
such torture could be inflicted ; that you must 
either bear with equanimity all such favours on 
the part of the nobles or submit to a horrible 
and degrading punishment. The eighteenth 
century was certainly not particular. In 
Salzburg the practice of opening letters went 
on to such an extent that the Mozarts con- 
stantly corresponded in cipher, and when 
the son ventured to hint that an archduke was 
stupid, the words‘ archduke’ and ‘ stupid’ were 
studiously concealed from the officials of the 
ost-office. This is revealed by one of the 
etters where Mozart writes largely and em- 
erg like Byron, conveying ‘in my most 
egible hand,’ his opinion of the Austrians ; 
‘I write in natural German language, because 
the whole world ought to know it and shall 
know it, that THE ARCHBISHOP HAS ONLY TO 
THANK MY GOOD FATHER THAT HE DID. NOT 
LOSE MY SERVICES YESTERDAY FOR EVER.’ 


Fortunately, the staple of Mozart's letters is 
much pleasanter in tone and dwells on far 
pleasanter subjects. As instances of his boyish 
exuberance of spirits let us give these two 
samples of a siafesion of tongues sufficient to 
aay“ any sober reader, and worthy of solution 

y the next candidates who come before the 
Civil Service Commissioners : 


_Al giorno di grasso un mezzo pollo ovvero un 
piccolo boccone d’arrosto; al giorno di magro un 
piccolo pesce; e di poi andiamo a dormire. Est- 
ce que vous avezcompris? Recma dafi- soisburga- 
risch, don asis gschaida, Wir sand Gottlob gesund, 
da Voda und i. Ich hoffe Du wirst Dich auch wohl 
befinden, wie auch die Mama. A scheni Schrift. 
Net wor? Schreibe mir und sei nicht so faul. 
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Altrimente avrete qualche bastonate di me. 
Quel plaisir! Je te casserai la téte. Ich freue 
mich schon auf die Portraite, und i bin korios wias 
da gleich sieht; wons ma gfoin, so iosi mi und 
den Vodan aso macho. Maidli, lass Da saga, wo 
bist dan gwesa, he? 

Wohlen sie leb, ich gute eine wiinsche Nacht. 
Sunden sie geschlaf. Werdens niichste ich schon 
schreiber gescheiden. 


If the respectful reader regrets such fami- 
liarity from a Mozart, the following sentiment 
will not fail to atone in the eyes of all English- 
men: ‘I have read with great pleasure (you 
know I am an arch-Englishman) of England’s 
victory’ against the Spanish at Gibraltar, in 
1782. It is not so pleasant to find Mozart 
write in the following way of Voltaire’s death : 
‘I give you news which perhaps you will have 
heard already, that the godless and arch-knaye 
Voltaire is dead, so to speak, like a dog, like a 
beast.’ But the religious feelings of the com- 
poser of the Requiem were strong, as we see 
from many other passages in these letters. He 
got on better with Grimm: ‘T have just come 
from the Concert spiritucl. Baron Grimm and 
I often vent our musical wrath on the music 
here. N. B.,in private; in public it is Bravo, 
Bravissimo, and one applauds till one’s fingers 
burn.’ Thisis perhapsthe only instance of giving 
in to the general opinion, for on most occasions 
Mozart was bold enough in expressing his own. 
At Mannheim he asks, ‘Who is that playing 
the organ?’ ‘Our second organist,’ was the 
answer. ‘He plays miserably.’ And a short 
time after, ‘ Whois playing now?’ ‘Our first 
organist.’ ‘Why, he plays still worse.’ But 
the court at Mannheim was so firmly wedded 
to its bad second and worse first that there was 


no place for the youthful censor. At Munich, 
where Mozart went to com Idomeneo, 
and where a tablet on the wall of the house 


he lived in commemorates his stay, the Elector 
told him he was too young for a court appoint- 
ment; he must go to Italy and make himself 
famous; they would see about it then. Then, 
of course, it was too late. 

We do not wish it to be supposed that we 
have exhausted the contents of this volume, or 
done more than select the more salient points 
as a sort of additional comment on existing 
lives of Mozart. Any German scholar or 
student of music whom our remarks may in- 
duce to take up the collection will find abundant 
matter for reading, and will thank us for our 
recommendation. 
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REFORM. 


The Histery of the Reform Bill of 1832. By the 
Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A,, Incumbent of 
St. Clement's, Rochdale. (London: Chapman 
& Hall. Manchester: Ireland & Co. 1865.) 


E are not of those, whose expected cen- 
sure Mr. Molesworth deprecates, who 
think that a clergyman should not write a 
History of the Reform Bill. He says in his 
preface that he has found secular studies, and 
notably the preparation of this book, advanta- 
geous ‘to the maintenance of his mental and 
bodily health, and to the effective discharge of 
his pastoral duties.’ We are glad to learn 
that his health has been benefited, and we 
have little doubt, from the tone of his book, 
that Mr. Molesworth is a good conscientious 
clergyman. We are yet too near the time 
of this history for a complete disclosure of the 
secrets known to the chief political actors. 
This part of the subject, however, Mr. Moles- 
worth despises, and he says it has been his 
chief aim ‘to trace and exhibit the working 
of the popular mind.’ For this purpose his 
materials are the newspapers, and what he has 
made it his chief aim to do has been already 
better done, in smaller compass, by Miss 
Martineau, whose work he does not mention. 
Mr. Roebuck’s narrative in his ‘ History of the 
Whig Ministry’ he does mention, and says 
that he has consulted. He should have 
fited more than he has done by those parts 
of Mr. Roebuck’s narrative which describe 
the conduct of persons. As to his own con- 
ception of what a history of the Reform Bill 
should be, the public will hardly be content with 
accounts of the debates, containing extracts of 
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more or less beng from other speeches, but 
none from Lord L 
Lords rejected the second reading, because it 
is published in a collection of his speeches, 

, for a like reason, none from ‘ the eloquent 
and scholarly dissertations of Macaulay.’ Mr. 
Molesworth has made a strange jumble of 
blunders in his introductory account of the 
early history of parliamentary reform, about 
the imperfectly-known Reform Bill of the 
Rump Parliament and Cromwell’s constitu- 
tion for the Lower House in his ‘Instrument 
of Government’ of 1654 (pp. 6, 7). We 
might have thought Mr. Molesworth’s date of 
1645 a mere misprint, but that it occurs both 
in margin and text, and the allusions to the Civil 
War and Cromwell, and areference to White- 
locke, show him to be entirely at sea in this 
period of English history. 

It is to be inferred from a statement in Mr. 
Molesworth’s 
some information from Lord Brougham, by 
whom Mr. Roebuck was greatly aided, and 
also from Lord Russell. But he does not 
specify particulars. There are three incidents 
of which Lord Brougham pars magna futt, 
about which he largely informed Mr. Roebuck, 
and which are related by Mr. Molesworth with 


‘some, but no essential, variation; and we sup- 


se it is to be concluded that Lord Brougham 

as given his sanction to Mr. Molesworth’s 
descriptions. The three incidents we refer 
to are the elevation of Mr. Brougham to the 
Lord Chancellorship; Lord Grey and Lord 
Brougham’s interview with King William, 
April 22, 1831, after the defeat of the ministry 
on General Gascoyne’s motion,, when they 
obtained the king’s consent to an immediate 
dissolution; and the interview of the same 
two noblemen with His Majesty, May 17, 
1832, after the Duke of Wellington's failure 
to form @ ministry, when the king consented 
to a creation of peers to ensure the passing of 
the Reform Bill. Conversations with the 
king on these occasions are dramatically given 
by Mr. Molesworth, and the incidents are re- 
lated with some details not told by Mr. Roe- 
buck. The statement as to the incident of 
April 22, 1831, that on that morning ‘sum- 
monses were issued, calling a Cabinet Council 
at St. James’s Palace,’ and that ‘so short was 
the notice that the ministers were unable to 
attend, as was customary on such occasions, 
in their court dresses,’ must be a mistake of 
Mr. Molesworth’s. The defeat on General 
Gascoyne’s motion had been on April 19. 
On the 21st it was known that the ministry 
had decided to advise the king to dissolve. 
The conduct of the Opposition in both Houses 
on the 2Ist quickened the action of the 
Government, and early on the 22nd Lord 
Grey and Lord Brougham went to the palace, 
and obtained the king’s consent to a proroga- 
tion the same day with a view to an im- 
mediate dissolution. Miss Martineau relates: 
‘Lord Grey went to the palace for the purpose 
of procuring a decision of the matter. He 
and a colleague or two walked quietly and 
separately across the park to avoid exciting 
notice.’ She mentions Lord Durham as 
being also at the palace; and precaution was 
probably taken for the presence of a guorum 
of the Privy Council to settle the king’s 
speech for the prorogation. Cabinet Councils 
are not held at the palace. 


Mr. Molesworth describes as follows the 
negotiations on the formation of Lord Grey’s 
ministry, which ended in Henry Brougham’s 
becoming Lord Chancellor: that he was first 
offered the Attorney-Generalship, which ‘he 
rejected, not, as was asserted at the time, 
rudely and Leming but calmly and cour- 
teous nt stating the reasons of his refusal ;’ 
that then Lord Grey d to the king that 
he should be Master of the Rolls, remaining in 
the House of Commons, which the king ob- 
ected to; that the king then suggested his 
I ing made Lord Chancellor, and ‘the king, 
in allusion to what on this occasion 
frequently said to him afterwards, “ Remember, 

ou are my Lord Rory et that Mr. 

was at disposed to decline this 
office, but at Lord Grey’s request postponed a 
final answer till he had talked the matter over 


rougham’s oration when the | 





reface that he has obtained | 








with some of their political friends; that he 
stated to these friends his objections to accept- 
ance, ‘and they agreed that they could not 
fairly expect him to make the sacrifices which 
the ‘acceptance of the Chancellorship would 
involve ;’ and that ultimately he yielded to 
the following appeal from Lord Althorp, who 
remained with im after the rest had gone,— 
‘Remember that our party has been out of 
office for twenty-five years, and that your 
refusal to join us will, in all probability, pre- 
vent the formation of a ministry, and keep us 
in opposition for another quarter of a century.’ 
This, we presume, is the account which Lord 
Brougham wishes to be believed. It agrees 
in the main with the account given by Mr. 
Roebuck, who names only Lord Althorp and 
Lord Sefton as Mr. Brougham’s advisers. 
The Mastership of the Rolls was the office 
which Mr. Brougham desired, and how the 
king came to object to his having it is an 
enigma. There seems to be no doubt that 
Lord Grey told Lord Brougham that the king 
objected. Mr. Roebuck thinks that the ob- 
jection was suggested to the king by Whigs 
who feared Mr. Brougham in a position in the 
House of Commons independent of the minis- 
try, for the office of Master of the Rolls was 

ermanent and compatible with a seat in the 
pose House. It seems certain that the offer 
of the Attorney-generalship was made to Mr. 
Brougham immediately on Lord Grey’s being 
sent for, which was on November 16, 1830, 
and before he made his memorable statement 
in the House of Commons that evening, that 
no change in the administration could possibly 
affect him, exhibiting at the same time great 
reluctance to comply with Lord Althorp’s re- 
quest to him to postpone his motion on Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Mr. Molesworth and Mr. 
Roebuck both state that this reluctance was 
a piece of acting, and that he was not pre- 

ared to go on with the motion. ‘He was in- 
deed,’ says Mr. Roebuck, ‘ wholly unprepared, 
was without notes or documents of any kind, 
and had abstained from going through the labour 
of preparation, because he had learned from one 
of the retiring ministry their determination 
to resign.’ Mr. Roebuck further says that his 
mode of answering Lord Althorp showed that 
he was displeased, it was supposed on account 
of the offer of the Attorney-generalship. 

Mr. Roebuck, in his History, gives an amus- 
ing instance of inaccuracy in a story which he 
says he has often heard Lord Brougham tell, of 
what passed on the night of the introduction 
of the first Reform bill into the House of 
Commons (vol. ii. p. 87); and those who remem- 
ber the extraordinary exposure, in the Quarterly 
Review of January 1862, of Lord Brougham’s 
inaccuracies in relating the Princess Charlotte’s 
flight from Warwick House to her mother, and 
what was said and done on that occasion in 
his own presence and by himself, will probably 
not place entire faith in narratives proceeding 
from Lord Brougham, and tending to his own 
glorification, if not otherwise corroborated. 
This remark does not apply to the greater part 
of Mr. Roebuck’s special information, which 
was derived from correspondence of Lord Grey 
and others, shown to him by Lord Brougham, 
but it does apply to accounts of the conversa- 
tions with King William, dramatically reported 
by Mr. Molesworth. 

As to Lord Russell, the only passage in Mr. 
Molesworth’s book in which we see any sign of 
possible inspiration from him is one describing 
the proceedings of the Committee of the Cabi- 
net appointed to prepare the Reform Bill, 
which consisted, as is well known, of Lord 
Durham, Lord Duncannon, Lord John Russell, 
and Sir James Graham. It may be interesting 
to some people to hear that Lord John Rus- 
sell’s plan, submitted to this committee, was 
‘sketched on a small piece of note-paper.’ 


Lord Durham proposed that the country should 
be divided into electoral districts. Lord J. 
Russell, whose plan was sketched on a small piece 
of note-paper, proposed that fifty of the smallest 
boroughs should be totally disfranchised, that fifty 
more should in future return one member instead 
of two; that the seats thus gained should be 
transferred to counties and large towns ; that the 
qualification for voting should be the payment of a 
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certain rental, the amount of which was left blank, 
in order that it might be the subject of future de- 
liberation, and which was subsequently fixed at 107. 
Lord J. Russell’s plan was adopted by the com- 
mittee, but in deference to the opinion of Lord 
Durham, it was so far modified that, instead of 
the arbitrary number of fifty being selected for 
disfranchisement or semi-disfranchisement, it was 
determined that all towns which, by the census of 
1821, had fewer than 2,000 inhabitants, should be 
disfranchised entirely ; and that all towns having a 
population of between 2,000 and 4,000 persons should 
be disfranchised partially. Finding that the amount 
of disfranchisement would be pretty nearly the 
same on this system as on his own original plan, Lord 
J. Russell assented to the modification, not, how- 
ever, without some misgivings, which were abun- 
In the discussions 
which subsequently took place he had repeated 
reason to repent that he had not more strongly 
resisted this suggestion, which was eventually set 


_ aside in favour of one nearly identical with that 


which he originally suggested. 

Mr. Molesworth should have told us how 
much of this is direct from the fountain. It 
is not altogether intelligible, and differs mate- 


'vially from Mr. Roebuck’s fuller and more 


coherent account, in which more prominence 
is given to Lord Durham. There is no doubt 
that the committee recommended the consi- 
deration of the Ballot to the Cabinet; this Mr. 
Molesworth does not mention. Lord Russell 
is evidently our author’s hero, and he founds on 
the incident of the selection of Lord. J. Rus- 
sell to introduce the bill into the House of 
Commons, an illogical conclusion, with which 
he couples unfair disparagement of Lord 
Althorp, that the brunt of the whole following 
battle was borne by Lord John Russell, with 
little or no assistance from ‘honest Lord 
Althorp. Lord Russell has made a different 
statement, before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Official Salaries, 1850. 

When I was Paymaster of the Forces, Lord Grey 
appointed me as one of a committee to consider of 
a plan of Parliamentary Reform; and after the 
plan was made, which, of course, took up a great 
deal of my time, I brought it forward in the House 
of Commons, and the objections that were made to 
the bill were very important and very serious; 
they were urged by men of great ability ; and Lord 
Althorp proposed to me that he doll go through 
all the legal objections, and that I should take all 
the objections with reference to particular boroughs, 
their nature, their extent, andtheir boundaries. I 
do not think that Lord Althorp, with his duties 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, could possibly 
have gone through all the details of the whole 
measure. Lord Althorp and myself, in fact, took 
upon ourselves entirely, with occasional assistance 
from the law officers of the Crown, the whole de- 
fence of the measure in the House of Commons. 

The only interest of this book consists in 
such passages as may be supposed to contain 
information given or guaranteed by Lord Rus- 
sell and Lord Brougham, and Mr. Molesworth 
should certainly have specified these passages. 
It cannot be supposed that he has derived no 
information from them, when ‘ the author can- 
not conclude his preface without expressing 
his grateful thanks to Earl Russell and Lord 
Brougham for the kind readiness with which 
they have afforded him information.’ The 
entire absence of references throughout the 
volume would be a serious objection, if the 
book were of more value. 


EPHEMERA. 


Ephemera. By Lord Lyttelton. (London: Jolin 
Murray, 1865.) 


4 be last book by Lord Lyttelton noticed in 
this Journal was a ‘Translation of the 
Masque of Comus into Greek verse.’ Such a 
version might be derided by some as a school- 
boy exercise. Those who examined it care- 
fully discerned in it signs of manly diligence 
and seriousness. The effort of rendering a 
master-work into another language compels a 
reverent observation of its general scope and 
of its minutest beauties. Memory, comparison, 
the capacity of looking into the very heart of 
human speech, must be all present in a faithful 
translator. Where these dwell, imagination 
cannot be fer off; it may be all the more vi 

rous because it is carefully watched, lest it 
should degenerate into wilful fancy, and the 
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sense of the original should be lost in a para- 

hrase. A poem like ‘Comus,’ so sincerely 
Raglish, yet exhibiting in every line the effect 
of Greek models, in stimulating, not crushing, 
the native genius, must have suggested con- 
tinually to Lord Lyttleton the contrast and 
the resemblance between the forms of ancient 
and modern, of Pagan and Christian thought ; 
must have made him feel how, amidst all 
vicissitudes in the expression of principles, all 
progress in the development of them, there are 
principles both of language and of morality 
which abide for ever. 

Such a use of the faculties, such a discovery 
of the relation between the present and the 
past, must, one would think, be most service- 
able to the statesman and the popular in- 
structor, in every time and country. ‘But is 
this scholar-like cultivation,’ Mr. Cobden 
will ask, ‘ compatible with a full appreciation 
of the subjects which occupy men’s minds in 
this day? Will they not feel a disgust 
for the solid and the practical? If they do 
meddle with common topics, will it not be in 
a finical, sentimental spirit? Will they not 
ag refined people to the hard workers ?’ 

o these questions Lord Lyttelton has fur- 
nished us with an answer in these ‘Ephemera.’ 
The title proclaims the object of the book. 
The contents justify the title. He has repub- 
lished the opinions of which he has delivered 
himself almost from the day of his leaving 
college to the present time, on the questions 
which have most occupied the minds of his 
contemporaries during the last quarter of 
2 century. He discourses of such political 
questions as our Colonial Policy, Education, 
Rents; of such theological, or semi-theological 
topics as Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the 
Athanasian Creed, the new Court of Appeal; 
of such literary topics as Sydney Smith, Shake- 
speare, English Poets generally. One or two of 
his speeches were addressed to the House of 
Lords; far the majority to miscellaneous 
audiences chiefly composed of the humbler 
classes. One of his most elaborate religious 
essays is a tract in the series of the Christian 
Knowledge Society. His literary essays ap- 

eared in weekly journals, And when one looks 
into the character of these productions, cer- 
tainly over-refinement is not the quality which 
presents itself to us most conspicuously. They 
are ostentatiously practical. There is an in- 
difference in them to all gracefulness of form; 
warmth of colouring, whatever may be the 
seeming appropriateness of it, is religiously es- 
chewed. If Lord Lyttelton’s opinions are 
derived from the past, they are always trans- 
formed into the habits and dialect of the pre- 
sent. He is equally free from any dreams of 
a brighter future. The scholar and the poet are 
kept as carefully out of sight as the most rigid 
utilitarian could desire. It is as if Lord 
Lyttelton were continually saying to himself, 
‘These peers and these people, I know, think of 
me as aman who has studied Greek particles 
and who writes Greek verse. They shall find 
how little I care about the Ilissus, how much 
more I am busy about the Mississippi. My 
culture I will hold as a becoming ornament of 
my own rank. When I speak in my character 
of legislator or country gentleman, tio one 
shall be reminded of it.’ 

That strong and excellent motives may have 
induced an accomplished nobleman to lay down 
these maxims for himself we can well believe. 
The temptations to such a course are strong ; 
Lord Lyttelton’s example, in this if not in 
other respects, is likely to be extensively fol- 
lowed. But it will lead those who choose him 
for their guide into the very danger which 
they seek to avoid. Their culture will become 
aclass culture, not a humane culture. B 
treating it as if it stood aloof from all the 


thoughts and movements of the present day, | 


they will make it a pedantry. They will not 
be more but less practical in their treatment 
of present topics, because they refuse to connect 
them with the lessons and experience of other 
countries and other times. They will not be 
more but less useful to the English people, 


because they refuse to give them the advantage | 


of an erudition which they can only in a few 
exceptional cases acquire for themselves. 








Proofs of these remarks are scattered over 
the volume. We turn to one with cordial 
—— The address of Lord Lyttelton to a 

Young Men’s Association, on ‘Our Colonial 
Empire,’ is one of the most practical, the most 
statistical, the most strictly—in the good true 
etymological sense of the word—‘ ephemeral’ 
in the volume. It is entirely addressed to the 
understanding and capacities of those who 
heard it; and it is precisely the one in which the 
author does not scruple to draw upon his know- 
ledge of classical history. Timidly he refers 
to the fact that the Greeks and Romans had 
colonies, and by the likenesses and differences 
between their notions of a colony, illustrates 
what a colony is, and what our colonies are. 
His hearers, we are sure, felt most grateful to 
him. They learnt more from his scholarship 
though he only grazed the surface of it, than 
they would from all his official knowledge 
without it. They will have felt more than they 
had ever felt before, what the dignity of their 
position as Englishmen was; how great the 
work of every one who goes out to a distant 
land to till it and subdue it. They will have 
understood that the education of a nobleman 
was indeed to fit him for being a guide of the 
pees This is an instance in which Lord 

uyttelton, by departing from his ordinary 
practice, shows young men at the universities 
what practical studies they are engaged in, 
and to what popular uses they may be turned. 

But we believe that their more directly 
Se pps studies, those which enabled 

ord Lyttelton to be a translator of ‘Comus,’ 
may stand them in even greater stead. We 
do not know—perhaps till we mix a little more 
with uneducated people we never shall know— 
to what extent both we and they are enslaved 
by words; how certain conventional senses 
become attached to them, from which they 
cannot disengage themselves; how difficult it 
is for the most honest men to recollect what 
their natural and real sense is; how dishonest 
rhetoricians can for their purposes traffic with 
them under their aeamel values. If we did 
seriously consider what the blessing is of being 
allowed to test the words in our own tongue 
by their equivalents in another, by their etymo- 





logies, by their usage in the hands of those | 


who mastered them most, who were the least 
mastered by them, we should know that we had 


a power entrusted to us, which might save | 
_ after a full discussion by all the authorities, 


our countrymen from a host of delusions, and 
restore to them the might and vitality of 
their common speech. With what a delighted 
response should we be received if we ever 
made a son of toil feel and actually believe 
that the words he used every day in the mar- 
ket were charged with a meaning and a his- 
tory; that the commonest of all his instruments 
was the most marvellous. 

The opportunity for doing this, and, we must 
add, the responsibility of doing it, was given 
to Lord Lyttelton, when he undertook to 
write a tract on a religious subject for the 
Christian Knowledge Society. Probably no 


| people suffer so much as the class which reads 


these tracts from the cause to which we have 
alluded; none could be so much profited by 
being recalled to the force of some words of 
the profoundest import, of which the stam 

has been effaced by continual attrition. Such 
a service would come with particular fitness 
and grace from a layman who thought himself 


| called upon to assume the office which is 





} 
y 





generally usurped by clergymen. It would 
befit no layman better than one who cultivates 
bluntness, and is inclined to pooh-pooh every- 
thing which he deems inconsistent with sim- 
plicity, like Lord Lyttelton. What so natural, 
or instance, for such a man, when if falls in 
his way to handle the word ‘Salvation,’ as 
to exclaim, ‘ You know, my friends, this can 
be no technical word for us, whatever it may 
be for the clergy. We must know what we 
have to be saved from. The Apostles would 
never have forgotten to ask themselves that 
question in their nos though we often do so 
in ours.’ Alas! the chance of rendering this 
service to those whom he professed to instruct 
has been utterly thrown away. Lord Lyttel- 
ton uses the word as if it were a mere alge- 
braic symbol, as if those who repeated it must 
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know all about it, and he might talk of it just 
as if they did. Consequently, when he passes 
from a treatise on the Communion to one on 
the Athanasian Creed, it is only the damnatory 
clauses of that Creed which interest him. 
For these he is anxious to find an excuse; the 
most ingenious being that if they had been 
added to the Apostles’ Creed, no one 

have found fault with them! What either 
Creed asserts he does not ask himself; only 
how its assertions are protected against those 
who deny them. 

As this question, how men are to be pun- 
ished for not holding that which we declare 
that we believe, is becoming the main theology 
of our divines as well as of their lay defenders, 
we are not surprised that Lord Lyttelton 
should be very anxious to substitute some 
other Court of Appeal on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions for that which has generally shown a 
great fear lest it should weaken or contract 
the positive declarations of the Creeds through 
over-eagerness to sustain them by judicial 
sentences. But if it is the object of Lord 
Lyttleton to introduce that common a 
of all ages, of which Dr. Pusey = de s, in 
place of the written law of the Church by 
which its members have bound themselves, 
he should state that object ap ox b He should 
not lead us to suppose that he has no dislike 
to a court of lawyers, merely as such—nay, 
that he prefers such a court to the present 
mixture of lawyers and divines—whilst he is 
designing to establish a court of pure eccle- 
siastics, bishops or others, which may make 
the decisions of the lawyers practically nuga- 
tory. The ‘theological experts’ of whom he 
speaks are not a — to be invested with 
any authority. They are only to have just so 
much weight as will make people indifferent 
whether the lawyers doelde one way or 
another, and, of course, the lawyers indifferent 
in considering the documents about which their 
opinion will be superseded. A more unprac- 
tical method for settling a great question we 
can scarcely conceive. Lord Lyttelton has been 
evidently led into it by another considera- 
tion, utterly unworthy of a practical legisla- 
tor. He has examined the teeth of the existing 
institution, and has found that it is not much 
older than the Poor Bill, or than the law which 
constituted lords justices in the Chancery 
Courts. He doubts whether it was established 


lay and ecclesiastical, who might, if they 
pleased, have discussed it. Therefore he has 
no objection to the abolition, on pd ab- 
stract grounds, of a court which, whatever be 
its origin, is as grave and venerable as any which 
exists in the land. Of course, it will not be 
on any abstract grounds that it will be 
abolished. Lord Lyttelton will join, if he 
has not joined, an association which will call 
on every constituency in the country to send 
members who will vote against it, as the 
champion of every theological enormity. 
Those who oppose it for that reason have at 
least-an intelligible programme. The abstract 
propositions of Lord Lyttelton are worth 
nothing; the practical agitators will use them 
so far as is convenient, and will scorn them 
afterwards. 

One observation more : let no one think that 
Lord Lyttelton’s faults are those of an enthu- 
siast. If we may judge by this work, he is 
more free from enthusiasm than almost any 
writer of the day. We have not met with a 
passage in his book which betrays it in him- 
self, or could kindle it in any reader. Our 
young men, we know, are greatly afraid of 

eing seduced into this offence. We think 
their dread is unreasonable. Jean Paul’s hero 
laboured with intense effort and violent per- 
spiration to check the horse which was walki 
away with him, and which would be exci 
as he feared, by the continual passing and re- 
passing of the postman with his bag. Our 
youths are repressing their steeds with the 
same ardour and anxiety, and under conditions 
very similar. As we have read this book we 
have asked ourselyes whether any man of 
science whom religious people accuse of cold- 
ness could have written with as little fervour 
about the wonders of the electric telegraph as 
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isplayed in = — ad 
populum on the Lord’s er? Wo ere 
not be less call for a ourts of Appeal if 
those who boil at the thought of other men’s 
unbelief in the truths that are dear to them 
would rise a degree or two above the freezing- 
point when they are speaking of those truths 
themselves ? 


GEORGE GEITH. 


George Geith, of Fen Court. By F. G. Trafford. 
(Tinsley Brothers. ) 

E initials ‘F. G.’ may stand equally well 

for Fanny Georgina as for Frederick 
George, and the reader of ‘George Geith’ is 
left throughout in doubt as to the sex of the 
writer. Folate, however, from internal evi- 
dence, we fancy that this novel, powerful as 
it is, evinces power rather of a feminine 
than a masculine character. We find in it 
just that theoretical acquaintance with busi- 
ness, law, and man’s daily life which a very 
clever woman would pick up by observation, 
and exactly that deficiency of absolute accu- 
racy which is due to the want of practical 
experience. The character of the hero, too, 
is one that a man is not likely to have 
conceived. Though of a different species, he 
belongs to the ‘Rochester’ genus, which 
Charlotte Bronté first introduced to the novel- 
reading public. A hard, unamiable, selfish 
man, redeemed by the single virtue of being 
passionately attached to one woman, and one 
woman on!;, would never be the hero of a novel 
not written by a lady. Men have little sym- 
pathy for this sort of personage, and would vote 
the George Geith of real life a prig and a nui- 
sance. The subject of the authorship of this 
story is one on which critics are sure to specu- 
late, from the very remarkable power evinced 


throughout. its development, as well as from 
the originality of its views. However, in 
Gihonkin, it is the conventional rule in case 
of doubt to give authors the credit or discredit 
of belonging to the sterner sex. 
The plot of the story is so obvious from the 
beginning, that we shall not spoil the reader’s 
leasure by divulging it. A young man of good 
Famil y and small means had during early life 
contracted an extremely low marriage. His 
wife deserts him shortly after their union, and 
leads a life of degrading profligacy. Unwilling 
to confess his shame, George Geith goes into 
the Church, with the hope of getting a family 
living, and securing money enough to obtain a 
divorce. The marriage, we should add, took 
place before the new divorce court came into 
existence. His wife, however, uses her power 
to extort money from him; so he throws up 
his curacy and — into business under a 
feigned name. After a long and hard struggle 
to gain a footing in trade, he learns suddenly 
that his wife is dead. In the course of busi- 
ness he is thrown into contact with the family 
of an old — gentleman, who has ruined 
himself by speculation: falls in love with the 
heroine, Beryl Molozane, and finally marries 
her. Then, as everybody has foreseen all 
along, the first wife reappears, the story of her 
death having been a mistake, wrings all the 
money she can out of her husband under 
threat of exposure, and at last in an excess of 
ion, has him committed for bigamy. 
eorge Geith is acquitted; but Beryl is 
obliged to leave him with her child, and dies 
broken-hearted. Interwoven with the main 
tram is a complicated family romance 
which has little or no bearing on the real de- 
velopment of the story, and had far better 
have been omitted. The resemblance of this 
plot to that of ‘M t Denzil’s History’ 
will at once suggest itself to all readers of 
the Cornhill Magazine. The idea, however, 
18 not a novel one, and is worked out in 
‘George Geith’ with far more study and re- 
gard for probabilities than in the Cornhill 
eh — 
Moreover, let the faults or merits of ‘George 
Geith’ be what they may, it has one signal 


Lord Lyttelton has 





to ~vincd hoger “s ly fail to recommend 
d of novel-critics, if not of ]- 
readers. It is unlike the Ordinary. age 


three-volume stories, If you have once read 





it, you cannot forget it; you have no vague 
confusion left in your mind as to whether it 
was Adela who married Albert, or Angelina 
who jilted Herbert. The characters in this 
book are very few, but they stand out clearly 
upon the memory. That George Geith or 
Beryl Molozane are exactly like living men 
and women we do not pretend to say; but 
they each of them possess an individuality of 
their own. The moral, too, of the story is one 
you may dissent from, but which you cannot 
fail to perceive. ‘George Geith’ is intended to 
be a sort of apotheosis of trade. The hero is a 
business man, engaged in the most common- 
place and prosaic form of business which can 
well be conceived—that of an accountant ; and 
yet. the reader is constantly called upon to 
stand and deliver an acknowledgment that he 
was engaged in one of the noblest of pursuits. 
Now if there is one thing which the author 
professes to hate, and does, we believe, hate 
sincerely, it is cant. Yet unconsciously he talks 
as much cant about trade as anybody ever 
talked about the army or the Church or litera- 
ture or any other pursuit. There is no honest 
means of gaining a livelihood the follower of 
which may not be a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word, aa a benefactor to society ; 
there is no trade or profession the pursuit of 
which necessarily mil a mana gentleman. 
Black sheep and honest men, snobs and gen- 
tlemen, are to be found in every pursuit; but 
of all occupations trade is the most neutral in 
its character. The desire to make money is 
no doubt the principal motive power of every 
profession; but in business it is the only 
motive power. Authors do not write books 
for the sole desire of instructing or amusing the 
world; soldiers do not risk their lives for the 
sole object of serving their country ; the wish to 
save souls is not the one cause which draws 
men into the Church; the hope of alleviating 

ain would not suffice to fill our medical schools 
with students. But still, if literature or medi- 
cine or the army or the Church became utterly 
unremunerative, there would still be authors, 
doctors, soldiers, and clergymen. On the 
other hand, if money was not to be made by 
selling sugar and tea, or by making trousers, 
nobody would be a grocer or a tailor. “indirectly 
commerce is the source of the greatest blessings 
to humanity; but no trader buys tallow at 
sixpence the pound and sells it at sixpence- 
halfpenny with the view of benefiting his 
fellow-creatures, A benevolent.manufacturer 
or merchant may derive very reasonable satis- 
faction from the reflection that he affords em- 
ployment to honest labour, or that he promotes 
the progress of civilization by developing the 
commercial intercourse of different countries. 
But a shopkeeper or broker must be a preten- 
tious haaden if he professes that, in virtue of 
his business, he is a benefactor of his species. 
An honest man, a liberal master, a respectable 
father of a family, is a benefit to any com- 
munity, but he is not a jot the more so because 
he derives a certain profit out of sale and 
barter. A shopkeeper may be a Cato in 
virtue, a brother Cheeryble in benevolence, 
and a William Tell in patriotism; but the mere 
fact of his keeping a shop has no more to do 
with his fons, excellence than that of his 
wearing a white necktie and snuff-coloured 
pantaloons. Of all trades an accountant’s is 
the one which, on @ prior? grounds, one would 
say conferred the slightest ‘benefit on anybody 
but the persons engaged in it. If there were 
no such things as accountants in the world, 
the country would not be a penny poorer. 
They add nothing whatever to the wealth of 
the community, and preduce nothing except 
schedules and balance-sheets. And Mr.Trafford 
himself must admit that his hero is not a 
favourable ca of the mercantile class. 





Hard in his dealings, penurious in his mode of 


life, unamiable in his business relations, he is 
not even scrupulously honest or rigidly pru- 
dent. He engages in speculations altogether 
foreign to his business; he employs for his 
Own purposes money lent to him in trust, and 
trades upon fictitious capital. As far as busi- 
ness 18 concerned, his only good qualities are a 
steady application to work, and energetic zeal 
in the service of his customers. The truth is, 











that the strongest refutation of his own theories 


is contained in the author’s delineation of his 
hero. How George Geith’s great heart and 
strong brain chafed and fretted beneath the 
galling —— and labour of his sordid 
life—how he could find no satisfaction for his 
inner nature in the society of his fellow-traders 
and shopkeepers—how he disregarded every rule 
of prudence in his passionate desire to obtain 
possession of a woman who hed been bred 
and born in the same higher circles of society 
wherein he himself belonged by birth and 
breeding—all this is told with a marvellous 
power and almost painful truthfulness; but 
through the whole narrative of George Geith’s 
life and struggles and love, there runs the 
same unconscious acknowledgment that in 
trade he was out of his proper element. 

The attempt to throw a fictitious halo of 
romance round the details of trade is one that 
has been tried before; and itis no discredit to Mr. 
Trafford to have failed like all his predecessors in 
the same line, from De Foedownwards. Happily, 
the author has given us but little account of the 
nature of the business, and where he has ven- 
tured on the experiment he has written about 
what he understands. Even if he is sometimes 
dull in his narrative of George Geith’s business 
life, he is seldom inaccurate and never absurd. 
The Merchant’s and Tradesman’s Bank, of 
which the hero was a customer, declined to 
discount his bills to the extent he desired, so 
he removes his account to a private bank, 
which has a reputation for liberality in dis- 
counting. In order to make a good show at 
starting, he opens his account with six hun- 
dred pounds, which was only lent to him on 
trust :-— 

The six hundred was trust-money, which might 
be needed any day, but George did not think it 
necessary to tell Mr. Bemmidge everything; in- 
deed, it was part of the man’s nature to keep 
silence. Even from the friend of his heart and 
the wife of his bosom, had he possessed either, he 
must have withheld a full and free confidence. In 
this respect he was the making of a true man of 
business before he ever entered trade; and busi- 
ness, and long years of loneliness, and the constant 
habit of reserve, had all tended to make George 
Geith as uncommunicative a man, I mean with 
regard to his own affairs, as need have been looked 
for in the length and breadth of London. 

His was a singular kind of reserve, however, 
being of an exceedingly annoying and deceptive 
nature. 

There are some people who are, one knows, 
keeping things back, telling nothing, constantly 
putting their thoughts, plans, wishes, hopes, fears, 
under lock and key; and for these individuals one 
is prepared and willing to let them go on their 
own way to the end of the chapter. There are 
others, again, who, though sealed books to most, 
are perfectly frank and unreserved towards a few ; 
who can tell a story, if they commence to tell it 
at all, straight through without any lie, or mental 
reservation; whilst a third class appear to be 
candid, and yet are always hiding away something 
from their nearest. and dearest. 

Like Ananias and Sapphira—making the eom- 
parison with all reverence—they profess to be 
giving all whilst they keep back a part; they play 
with everything which is holiest and purest in hu- 
manity, with its sympathies, its trust, its yearning 
for perfect confidence ; and because George Geith 
did this, because, whilst making believe to bestow, 
he was secretly withholding, I call his peculiarity 
asin; this phase of his character, detestable. 

From a business point, of view, perhaps it was a 
‘light thing to pass off as his own six hundred 
pounds, one penny of which did not belong to him. 

It might be a venial thought in that instance, 
but George carried the same thing with him into 
every circumstance of his life, and was false about 
trifles when he might just as easily have been 
true. 

He was not particular about the genuineness of 
his excuses when excuses were needed; he did not 
care about a gloss being false, provided it served 
his purpose; and accordingly he felt no prickings 
of conscience as he put on his coat and brushed 
his hat, about having implied an untruth to Mr. 
Bemmidge. 


Ultimately the Nortons stop payment. 
George is almost ruined, and is only saved 
by the liberality of a friend from a very dis- 
creditable bankruptcy. 

But the real merit of the novel lies not in 
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its moral purpose, but in its description of 
character. The contrast between the dull 
round of trade and the pleasant life of country 
gentlemen is worked out with singular effec- 
tiveness. The reader sympathizes with George 
Geith’s delight whenever he gets away from 
Fen Court to the Molozanes and their ances- 
tral home; and the entrance of Beryl on the 
scene always seems to cast a sunbeam on the 
dull background of the story. The author of 
‘George Geith of Fen Court’ has power 
enough to do much—almost anything, in fact, 
except to make business romantic and trade 
interesting. E. D. 
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raphy. Physical Atlas, School Atlases. (W. 
lackwood & Son.) 

Pillan’s Classical Geography. (A. & C. Black.) 

The Imperial Gazetteer: a General Dictionary of 
Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and 
Descriptive. Edited by W. G. Blackie, Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (Blackie & Sons.) 

The Relation of Geography and Etymology. By 
the Rev. Isaac Tastee, (Macmillan. ) 

The Student's Manual of Ancient Geography. By 
Rev. W. L. Bevan, Edited by W. Smith, LL.D. 
(Murray. ) 

A Universal Geography; in Four Parts: Historical, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By 
Thomas Milner, A.M., F.R.G.S. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 

Imperial Library Atlas. Class-Book of Modern 
Geography. Class-Book of Physical Geography. 
By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. (Philip & Son.) 

Cassell s Complete Folio Atlas. (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin.) 

Guy's School Geography: to which is now added 
Physical Geography. New edition. By W. C. 
Stafford. Guy's First Geography and School 
Atlas. (Cradock & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

‘as Illustrations of Geography. (Smith & 
Sons.) 

Findlay’s Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy. With copious Indices. (Tegg.) 

The Geographical Text-Book; a Practical Geo- 
graphy. With set of Blank Maps. (Bell & 

Jaldy.) 

Wheeler's Historical Geography of the Old and 
New Testaments. (Virtue Brothers.) 

Petermann’s School Atlas of Physical Geography. 
Dower’s Atlases of Modern Geography. (Ward & 
Lock. ) 

Atlases, Maps, and Globes. (Cruchley.) 

Useful Knowledge Society's Atlases. Harrow 
School Atlases. Atlases, Maps, and Globes, 
various. The Treasury of Geography. By 
William Hughes. (Starford _— / 

Atlases, Maps, Globes, (Wyld.) 

Physical School-Room Maps. 
grams. (Reynolds.) 

Far Off. Part I. Asia Described. Part II. Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and America Described. 
merous illustrations. (Hatchard & Co.) 

The Gallery of Geography. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, M.A. Geographical Text-Books, Atlases, 
Maps and Globes. Chambers's Educational 
Course. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

Bible Geography. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. With coloured maps. (Nelson & Sons.) 
Bidlake’s Physical Geography. Field on the Use 

of the Globes. (Allman.) 

Gaultier’s Familiar Geography. With Treatise on 
the Artificial Sphere. (Griffith & Farran.) 


EOGRAPHY claims a place in every cur- 
riculum of study, whatever class of the 
community it is proposed to educate. In our 
higher seats of learning the classical atlas is 


Geographical Dia- 


Nu- | 





indispensable to the student of Homer and | 


Virgil, of Thucydides and Livy, and must al- 


ways be at hand while he threads his way | 
| Sunday school. The treatises on this part of | 


through Greek and Roman history. Where it 
is thought sufficient to know the existing 
limits of countries and distribution of peoples 
as all that is of practical utility in commercial 
life, modern atlases and maps, and these of 
recent construction, indicating national changes 
and readjustments, will demand attentive 
study from the embryo merchant, whose in- 





terests are to call for a knowledge of the world 
as it is, though the desire of mental culture 
for its own sake be too imperfectly developed 
to impel him to the study of its marvellous 
and instructive past. In a community like 
ours, having constant relations and intercourse 
with almost every country under the sun, geo- 
graphical knowledge is daily required by both 
social and commercial exigencies. Even our 
artisan, and labouring population generally, 
cannot study contemporary events in the many 
cheap newspapers provided for them, nor in- 
telligently consider and decide on the im- 
portant step of emigration, which circumstances 
so often force them to contemplate, without 
that knowledge of countries beyond the sea 
which is now happily so extensively imparted 
to them in our national and other schools 
established for their benefit. In many of these 
geography is taught with a skill and effective- 
ness deserving of warm commendation. 

Geography may be made either a very dry 
or a very attractive study. Long lists of 
names, and arrays of figures and cumbrous un- 
interesting details, are anything but acceptable 
either to teacher or pupil. The hapless usher 
in some middle-class school promising an 
exhaustive curriculum, ‘collegiate and com- 
mercial,’ on the most moderate terms, knows 
full well what work it is to teach ‘ ancient 
geograpny’ from a well-crammed text-book 
to a set of roistering lads who know little 
and care less about classic authors and their 
works. In many a private school, whose 
enterprising ‘ principal’ has retired from less 
refined pursuits to devote himself to the in- 
struction of youth in all the branches of a 
liberal education, but whose studies have not 
extended much beyond the text-book in his 
hand, modern geography, made a matter of 
mere words and names, is a very dry-as-dust 
affair. Not so where the teacher is himself 
well up in geographical knowledge and the 
illustrative topics which may be made to bear 
upon it, and is besides furnished with all those 
appliances and means which are now pressed 
upon the attention of the scholastic world, and 
are almost encumbering it with help. 

The otherwise dry details of ancient geo- 
graphy may be invested with interest to 
younger students of the classics by associating 
the names of places with remarkable characters 
and events—a method habitually pursued with 
success by some preceptors. A dull little 
fellow he must be who could tell nothing of 
Marathon or Salamis, the Granicus, Issus, or 
Arbela, Pharsalia or Philippi, after having 
these names repeatedly brought under his 
notice in connection with Greek or Roman 
story. Amid the ample materials furnished 
by the historical manual or the classic author, 
a by no means despicable knowledge of ‘the 
world as known to the ancients’ may, in this 
way, be rendered acceptable and permanently 
impressed on the youthful cabal Manuals 
like the ‘ Classical Geography’ of Professor 
Pillans, the ‘Student’s Manual of Ancient Geo- 
graphy’ of Dr. Smith, or Bishop Butler’s 
‘Sketch of Ancient Geography,’ when so 
treated by the teacher in combination at the 
same time with the ancient atlas or map, are 
not likely to fall short of their purpose. Addi- 
tional interest will be awakened by comparing 
the ancient with the modern map, and tracing 
the course of events which has brought about 
the changes in the names of places and the 
relative positions of countries and peoples, thus | 
illustrating the ‘Relation of Geography and 
Etymology.’ But the interest which can be 
thrown around geographical details by their 
being associated with names and deeds which 
excite moral sensibility is well shown by the 
universal popularity of ‘ Bible Geography,’ and 
the amount of knowledge of the map of 
‘Canaan,’ ‘The Promised Land,’ and ‘ Pales- 
tine,’ displayed even in the elementary or 





ancient geography we have placed on our list | 
will do good and acceptable service in an 
school where a satisfactory acquaintance with 
the ‘Geography of the Old and New Testa- 
ments’ is deemed essential. 

It is, however, on ‘Modern Geography’ that 
the chief efforts of the teacher must as a rule 
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be expended, and here collateral aids are most 
numerous. In addition to the historical in- 
terest with which names on modern maps also 
are invested, something may, and indeed ought, 
to be said about astronomy, geology, ethno- 
logy, natural history, and other sciences bearing 
on man and nature. High-sounding as these 
names may appear to the schoolboy, the things 
they represent possess great attraction for him 
when his eye as well as ear becomes the 
medium of his acquaintance with them. Even 
beginners in geography will listen with avidity 
to their teacher's off-hand instructions when 
accompanied by some of those pictorial illus- 
trations of which there is now no lack. Dia- 
grams illustrative of the celestial sphere, the 
earth’s position in space and revolution round 
the sun, phases of the sun and moon, sections of 
the earth’s crust, views of nature in ascending 
regions and in all climates, varieties of the 
human race, and other subjects connected with 
the earth and man, will pleasingly impart a 
great deal of information. The varied assort- 
ment at Reynolds’s seem admirably adapted 
for school purposes, their merit having moreover 
secured the prize medal at last International 
Exhibition. They range over every subject 
which can be appropriated by a geographical 
lesson, as well as some others which cannot. 
The ‘ Pictorial Illustrations of ap wg 1 sup- 
plied by Smith and Son will also found 
very serviceable at this stage, depicting as 
they do the various forms assumed by land and 
water; as will ‘Philips’s Series of Physical 
Maps,’ and the large maps to be had at 
Cruchley’s, very suitable from the great scale 
on which they are drawn, and their bold out- 
line—important features in maps designed for 
younger pupils. And as even young geogra~ 
phers are supposed to be able to read pretty 
well, they may be induced to quietly con over, 
on their own account, such nice books as ‘ Far 
Off,’ which will amuse them, and add to their 
stock of information about the world in which 
they live. 

The teacher who thus instructs his younger 
geographers orally with the aid of diagrams 
and big bold maps will, of course, be in the 
habit of studying works fitted to brighten his 
conceptions and enlarge his knowledge of geo- 
graphical fact; and of such there is an excellent 
selection now placed within his reach. Asa 
book of reference for the private study, 
Blackie’s ‘Imperial Gazetteer’ ig a work of 
rare merit, furnishing in a condensed form a 
vast amount of information, accompanied by a 
large number of engravings. Its companion, 
the ‘Imperial Atlas,’ is not less deserving of 
canieddiiad. A new work, ‘The Gallery of 
Geography,’ issued by the Messrs. Chambers, 
is well worth the teacher's attention. It has 
the advantage of being very moderate in price— 
an advantage possessed also by Bishop Butler's 
‘Atlas of Modern Geography,’ of which a re 
vised and enlarged edition is now before the 
public. Ata higher figure, but well worth it, 
may be had ‘ The Royal Atlas’ of Keith John- 
ston—a work which, for beauty, accuracy, 
fullness of information, facility of reference, 
and everything that can be desired in a first- 
class atlas, is a perfect triumph of science and 
art. The high cost of ‘Wyld’s General Atlas’ 
will deter most teachers from purchasing that 
elaborate and valuable work; but the smaller 
edition of it will find favour with many. The 
larger atlases of the Useful Knowledge Society 
to be seen at Stanford’s, and Philips’s ‘ Imperial 
Library Atlas,’ are also of the high-class cha- 
racter suited to the private study. The same 
may be said of ‘Cassell’s Complete Folio 
Atlas,’ which is singularly full and exact in 
its delineation of the geography of the British 
Isles, to which the compilers have devoted 
very special attention. 

In due course, however, a text-book with 
lessons to be thoroughly committed to memo 
must be placed in the handsof the pupil him- 
self. It should be concise, s tive rather 
than exhaustive—stating bri y the leading 
characteristics of the several countries of the 
world, which outline the teacher may fill up 
with what additional .matter he deems 
propriate and interesting. Allen and Corn- 


well’s ‘Geography for Beginners’ is a good 































imen of a first book on the subject. ‘Guy’s 
First ( Geography,’ and Chambers's ‘Geogra- 
hical Primer,’ with their respective atlases, 
are also well suited for beginners. Where the 
scholars cannot afford the luxury of an atlas, 
cheap as they can now be had, the school-room 
will serve the purpose. 

first books have been mastered, more elaborate 


As soon as such | 





manuals must of course be made use of, | 
such as ‘Guy’s School Geography’ and the | 


‘ General Geography’ of ‘Chambers’s Educa- 


} 


} 
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tional Course,’ which are much used in schools. | 


‘ Milner’s Universal Geography’ is suitable 
for the more select schools, or for private 
tuition, where the course of study is more 
lengthy than in common schools; and in the 
same quarters there is ample scope for 
‘Hughes’s Treasury of Geography’ and for 
books treating of separate wings of the sub- 
ject, as ‘ Dick's Compendium of Mathematical 
Geography,’ ‘ Bidlake’s Physical Geography,’ 
‘Field on the use of the Globes,’ and 
the ‘Treatise on the Artificial Sphere,’ of 
‘Gaultier’s Familiar Geography.” We must 
not here forget to mention the merits of ‘The 
Geographical Text-Book’ published by Bell 
and Daldy, ‘Findlay’s Atlases of Ancient and 
Modern Geography,’ ‘Petermann’s Atlas of 
Physical Geography,’ and ‘ Dower's Atlases of 
Modern Gastnat » which will not fail to find 
their niche of usefulness. 

It is gratifying to witness the growing at- 
tention which the science of geography is 
receiving at the hands of our countrymen, and 
especially the increasing excellence of the 
mapping we are called upon to examine, Soon 
there will be little left for even fastidious 
foreign critics to find fault with. Physical 
Geography in particular is now beginning to 
take the place among us to which it is well 
entitled. *-Text-books, atlases, and maps of 
physical geography are yearly multiplying, and 
varying in size from the handy sixpenny map 
or diagram to the superb ‘ Physical Atlas of 


Natural Phenomena,’ by Keith Johnston, | 


worthy of a place in the finest library. Nor 
do our map constructors fail to keep pace with 
the rapid advance of geographical Setstery, 
or to recognize those changes in the boundaries 
of countries brought about by political causes, 
and the ‘inexorable logic of facts.’ In the 
map of Africa the results of the explorations 
of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Barth, and 
others, are being duly noted. The rapid rise 
of our colonies in Australia, the discoveries of 
the two Gregorys, Burke and Wills, Stuart and 
M‘Kinlay, necessitate the increased attention 
now being paid to that part of the world 
where so many of our people are destined to 
find a home, and where another great nation 
of Anglo-Saxon race has yet to play its part 
in the world’s history. Those in search of a 
a atlas or map will of course give the pre- 
rence to the geographical purveyor who, 
showing equal excellence in other respects, 
has duly attended to these important points. 


Further information respecting geographical 
text-books, atlases, and maps, will be obtained 
on referring to our papers on Geography in 
Vol. II. No. 39, and Vol. IV. No. 86 of THE 
READER. oS few of the great number in 
existence can noticed in one article; and 
our new subscribers, who are weekly multi- 

upon our hands, may think, on glancing 
over our present list, that many valuable 
works are conspicuous by their absence. These, 
however, have been noticed previously ; or, if 
not, are reserved to form the piece de résistance 
of our next paper on the subject. 
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between them and his own. Our chief interest, 
however, in the work will be fixed upon the 
particulars which he will be expected to fur- 
nish concerning the enormous and varied arma- 
ment of his own country and the results 
established by its long employment in the 
greatest practical school of gunnery the world 
has ever seen. Many people look with a per- 
haps reasonable alarm upon the conversion of a 
peaceful dollar-loving population, remarkable 
for wealth, enterprise, and inventive genius, into 
a compact military power of boundless resources. 
These persons especially will scrutinize with 
anxiety American progress in rifled guns and 
ironclads. They have been apt, the Tess they 
know on these subjects, the more tofear. Mr. 
Holley’s book, we can assure them, will, by 
informing them more fully, afford no small mea- 
sure of relief to their timorous forebodings. 
Mr. Holley has presented the English and Ame- 
rican public with 900 octavo pages on the 
gunnery of Europe and America. He has, we 
believe, made a faithful and fairly balanced 
compilation of the scientific data concerning 
ordnance, to be collected from all the various 
home and foreign, official and semi-official, 
sources open to him, and yet the result of his 
labour is, that it is English ordnance and 
armour which engrosses nine-tenths of his 
work in bulk, and holds fully as large a share 
of itin importance. And there is nothing at 
all suspicious in the comparative meagreness 
of the records concerning French and Ameri- 
can guns. Mr. Holley has really given these 
weapons as much prominence as he could. His 
difficulty has been to some extent that of the 
needy knifegrinder, ‘Story, God bless you, I 
have none to tell, sir!’ 

According to Mr. Holley, we are right in 
having all along supposed that the French have 
got a field-gun more conspicuous for solid 
plainness and economy—as befits an article in 
such extensive demand with our neighbours— 
than for the precision, lightness, and power 
of our more refined 12-pounder Armstrongs. 
In naval gunnery France has been less adventur- 
ous, but a no means more fortunate than our- 
selyes. The standard naval gun is just such a 
hooped cast-iron 32-pounder as we tried and 
rejected long ago in 1859. It is too weak, as 
we had found, for even moderately high 
charges or for continued firing, and at its best 
is utterly and completely powerless against 
ironclad ships of even ordinary construction. 
Our brilliant allies are aware of its deficiencies : 
they console themselves by crowding these 
guns into their ships’ broadsides, so as to make 
up in quantity what they lack in quality, and 
they trust to improved organization of the 
crew and to concentrated fire for producing a 
sufficient effect against modern defences. The 
French have besides introduced on board their 
armour-clads some guns loading at the breech, 
on a method adapted, says Mr. Holley, from 
an American plan, which method has certainly 
not proved itself superior to our own. The 
only thing to be learnt from them in this re- 
spect is that, if they value the principle of 
breech-loading for large naval guns so much as 
to introduce it in spite of knowing of our diffi- 
culties with the breech-loading 100-pounder, 
we ought not, perhaps, to be so hasty in un- 
dervaluing it ourselves, As for French experi- 
ments upon ironplated targets, we learn no- 
thing new—in truth, because there is little to 
learn. It is well known that difficulties be- 
tween the rival ordnance departments in the 
ministries of war and marine have for long im- 
peded the progress of French experiment, and 
we believe that it is only now that the French 
are with a new and more comprehensive view 
beginning to seek the solution of the problem 
as to the best form of naval rifled gun. 


As for the Americans, Mr. Holley gives us 
the plainest information. He sets forth a series 
of monster cast-iron round shot guns of re- 
markable power, but of weight still more 
wonderful. Some of these guns are borne 
on board ships specially constructed to endure 
their weight; but as yet there is no ocean- 

oing ship that coul them, and as 
ortress guns they labour under the disad- 
vantage of being stationary smooth-bores of 


limited range, so that they could afford but 








little resistance to a bombardment from rifled. 
artillery. 

The American rifled s are, like the 
French guns, sufficiently satisfactory as field- 

uns, and perhaps up to the 40-pound calibre, 
ut the Americans also are without any good 
naval rifled gun. The Parrott gun, which is the 
heavy gun of the Yankee service, is, as usual, a 
hooped cast-iron gun; nor has cast-iron fared 
better in the States than elsewhere, although 
nowhere else is the art of employing it for heavy 
uns carried to such perfection. We find Mr. 
Tolley himself frankly revealing the failure of 
the Parrott rifled siege guns. He tells us, 
page 886, ‘General Gilmore also states that 
out of six 200-pounders and seventeen 100- 
ounders which were expended by bursting on 
Morris Island, four of the former and two of 
the latter broke, after great service, square off 
under the wrought-iron hoop.’ We may add 
that there were but forty-seven of these guns 
employed altogether on this occasion, and that 
the charges were lower than we should think 
of using. Moreover, if six of the twenty-three 
burst guns endured ‘great service,’ the others 
could have been but little used, for the average 
endurance of all the burst guns was, we believe, 
under two hundred rounds a-piece. So much 
were they mistrusted by the soldiers them- 
selves that not one of them was fired except 
under cover! Unhappily in the recent naval 
action at Wilmington against Fort Fisher it 
was necessary for the sailors to work these same 
guns without the protection afforded to the 
soldiers by brick buttresses and fortress bomb 
proofs. There can be no flinching from a naval 
un: and so it comes to pass that Admiral 
~orter has just had to report the loss of 45 men 
from the bursting of six more 100-pounders. 
In fact the Parrott guns seem to have inflicted 
on friends twice the damage done by the 
whole armament to the enemy during this 
engagement. Not only have the big Parrott 
guns failed in endurance: even while they last 
they prove themselves but little capable of 
coping with modern armour. The early Ameri- 
can monitors have effectually resisted them; 
and the early monitors, ‘with their mail of 
boiler plate and bar iron, are mere egg-shells 
compared with such vessels as the ‘ Bellero- 
phon.’ But if Parrott 100-pounders are in- 
efficient, what must the similar but smaller 
guns of the French army be? In truth, the 
est broadside guns of America and France are 
even less competent to destroy soundly-plated 
ships than our own 100-pounder, while they 
are at the same time heavier in relation to the 
charge they carry, and less useful as shell 
guns for chase and bombardment. Moreover, 
the French and the Americans, whose cast-iron 
guns have thus failed them, have now to seek 
a new material and a new method of construct- 
ing their gun of the future, whereas we, in 
our 100-pounders, have at all events worked 
out a system of construction which has shown 
itself capable of being extended to monster 
rifled guns discharging 600-pound shot with a 
charge of 70 pounds of powder, and with e 
velocity equal to that of sound itself. 

It is in accordance with these facts and con- 
siderations that we find Mr. Holley’s work for 
the main part devoted to a description of 
English cdbanee and to a compilation of all 
the authentic accounts of English experiments. 
Nearly 150 pages are filled with records 
of the trials of heavy Armstrong guns 
against the iron targets at Shoeburyness, taken 
from the journal of the Artillery Institution. 


_ Besides these, we find here a great number of 
_ range tables collected from printed abstracts 


of the reports of the Ordnance select com- 
mittee, and a crowd of other particulars con- 
cerning our service and experimental guns, 
copied from the blue-books of the Parlia- 
mentary Ordnance Committee and from the 
proceedings of scientific institutions, Such 
voluminous records will render the work of 
considerable value to American artillerists, 
Even to us, for whom it contains nothing that 
is new, the book will prove handy for refer- 
ence, and so far useful. 

We regret, however, that the mass of in- 
formation should not have been somewhat 
more carefully weeded. It is provoking to find 
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erverse and unsupported theories of third-rate 
inventors standing side by side with sound 
digests from the reports of the experiments of 
scientific committees. To what purpose does 
Mr. Holley descant so frequently on the ‘ cen- 
trical’ system of rifling of Commander Scott? 
Does Mr. Holley really know what he means 
by ‘centrical’ rifling? If so, he should at 
least have added in what way Commander 
Scott’s system is ‘centrical’ more or less or 
otherwise than other systems of rifling are 
‘centrical.’ Another blot in the book is the 
too frequent insertion of unauthenticated on 
dits and partisan statements concerning English 
guns, Captain Fishbourne, says Mr. Holley, 
mentions the following defect in guns of coiled 
wrought-iron: ‘The coils are shrunk on hot; 
the metal of course contracts in every direc- 
tion, consequently the joints open; 1t were 
impossible they should be close; . 
must lead early to the disintegration of the 
gun.’ Gravely to quote Captain Fishbourne 
after this fashion upon the manufacture of 
wrought-iron guns is to mislead the unlearned 
and affront the learned reader. Mr. Holley 
commences his book by a reference to Mr. 
John Anderson instead of Sir W. Armstrong, 
as the ‘Superintendent of the Royal Gun Fac- 
tories,’ and, as at page 310, repeats the error, 
which is singular in one so familiar as Mr. 
Holley with Woolwich Arsenal. But Mr. 
Holley treats our chief artillerist with greater 
pettiness in discussing Captain Blakely’s claims 
to priority of invention, or rather of patent, of 
He does not even give 
us the whole truth as Captain Blakely him- 
self states it. Captain Blakely testified as fol- 
lows before the Select Committee on Ordnance 
in 1863 :— 

1030. ‘The manager of the Butterley Company 

in Derbyshire, which made my guns in 1855, who 
accompanied me to Woolwich Arsenal last year or 
the year before last |i.e. 1862 or 1861], said, in my 
presence, that the system on which they were 
making the guns there was identically the same 
on which they had made guns for me in 1855.’ 
So far only Mr. Holley. Captain Blakely, 
however, further testified before the same 
committee, on cross-examination: ‘The first 
gun I made on that principle (the coil) was in 
1859. I mean strictly on the coil principle. 
In 1855 I made guns on an analogous prin- 
ciple.’ 

It is plain that, if Mr. Holley recorded the 
first passage at all, he should have recorded 
the second also, for although in the one Cap- 
tain Blakely adduces hearsay evidence of 
somebody else given some seven years after 
the event, in the other he gives his own direct 
and contradictory testimony upon the same 
facts. Myr. Holley pursues Captain Blakely’s 
claim further, yet to what purpose ? Had he 
studied the opening lines of the report to Par- 
liament of this same Committee on Ordnance 
he would have seen that there can be no ques- 
tion of priority of invention between Sir W. 
Armstrong and Captain Blakely. The report 
states—‘It appears that the Armstrong gun 
was first brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment in December 1854. ? 

Captain Blakely, as we understand him, only 
raises the question of priority of patent. For 
be it remembered the Armstrong gun was not 
patented until 1858. This purely legal ques- 
tion may safely be left to lawyers, who have 
so far settled it long ago. Captain Blakely 
formally objected, by his legal adviser, before 
the Attorney-General, to the sealing of the 
Armstrong patent, and his objection was then 
overruled summarily. 

But we will not leave Mr. Holley’s book 
with any sourness from old jealousies clinging 
to it. On the whole, its solid facts and figures 


predominate over any trivial personal feeling | 
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that may here and there disfigure it. We have | 


been obliged to say that there is nothing new | 


in it; but to contain much that is true and 
disinterested is, perhaps, in works on rival 
gunnery, no small boon to the public. In ad- 
dition to this, there are certain questions of 
gunnery indicated here which deserve more 
attention than they have yet received in this 
country. We may cite, as an instance, the 
comparison of initial pressures and velocities 





obtained from the same gun with various kinds 
of powder and various forms of cartridge, upon 
which subject Mr. Holley introduces a table 
at page 890. It is remarkable that this point 
is perhaps the only one in gunnery which has 
received more attention abroad than at home. 
The treacherousness of the cast-iron ordnance 
of America and of the solid steel ordnance 
made by Mr. Krupp for Russia has, for 
similar reasons, led the artillerists of both 
countries to investigate especially the means 
by which the sudden strain following imme- 
diately upon the gun’s discharge may be alle- 
viated. This strain on the gun is computed 
bya pressure gauge screwed into the gun ; and it 
would appear that the data afforded by this in- 
genious instrument, which is the invention of 
Captain Rodman, may be to a considerable ex- 
tentrelied upon. By means of it we iearn that 
certain kinds of powder will, without parallel 


cause less strain to the gun. We ourselves 
have happily little cause to fear the bursting 
of our guns, but such investigations ought not 
to be the less carried out and extended by 
us. Mr. Holley neglects altogether the 
subject of wrought-iron carriages and the 
methods of working heavy guns. Probably 
there are but few particulars extant upon 
these subjects, and we must be content to 
work out our own plans without much prac- 
tical guidance from the experience of other 
people. 

Lord Bacon not the Author of ‘ The Christian 
Paradoxes, being a Reprint of ‘ Memorials of God- 
liness and Christianity. By Herbert Palmer, 
B.A., with Introduction, Memoir, and Notes, by the 
Rey. Alex. B. Grosart: 1865.—This publication 
gives us an amusing instance of the way in which 
English editors and readers go on for years re- 
peating a stupid blunder, because it has once been 
made in print, without taking the trouble to search 
for themselves and correct the mistake. On July 
24, 1645, appeared a surreptitious and anonymous 
copy of ‘The Character of a Believing Christian, 
set forth in Paradoxes and seeming Contradic- 
tions,’ and on the day after, a true copy, by their 
author Herbert Palmer, a well-known divine, 
pastor of St. Bennet Fink, London, and after- 
wards Master of Queen’s College, Cambridge. It 
was u popular book, and had gone through twelve 
editions before 1708, when the thirteenth appeared. 
But in 1648, Somebody,—who is always doing 
something wrong,— put the tract into ‘ Bacon’s 
Remains, and everybody else thereupon accepted 
it as his; until at last Mr. Spedding, knowing well 
Bacon's style, suggested that the ‘ Paradoxes’ could 
not be his. 
first time we suppose since 1648, a clergyman 
who knows Bacon too, Mr. Grosart, gets to know 


Then by some happy chance, for the | 


Palmer (or vice versd), sees the ‘ Paradoxes’ in his | 


works, and now prints them, restoring them to | 
| in literature. 


their right owner. Two hundred and sixteen years 
has the erroneous authorship existed, but is at last 
knocked on the head. It is a curious instance of 
the wonderful ignorance of educated Englishmen 
of their own earlier literature, and of the careless- 
ness of our editors, and ofthe narrow range within 
which they work. All honour though to Mr. 
Grosart, who has restored to their rightful owner 
and intent these ‘ Paradoxes’ of the gentle 
Palmer, who designed them for the glory of his 
Maker, believing that the Christian’s faith would 
be strengthened by thus plainly seeing how r 
his own finite reason was in the face of these 
necessary contradictions that his intellect could 
not grasp, and how necessary it was to escape from 
the puzzles of the schools, and throw himself in 
absolute trust upon an all-wise God. Mr. 
Grosart has written a very painstaking introduc- 
tion to this book, and a very pleasing Memoir 
of Palmer. He has the right ‘touch’ for such 
subjects, and though we do not think him the 
man of power enough to talk.of the muddled 
head of the ‘purblind Ritter,’ yet we can forgive 
him when we recollect what theological controversy 
generally is, and can congratulate him on his 
work. Let him, however, employ another photo- 
grapher next time he reproduces a portrait—(surely 


| rigible trifler ; 














The Cruise of the R.Y.S. Eva, by Arthur Kava- 
nagh, with frontispiece and sixteen tinted illus- 
trations. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co., 1865.) 
—This is the account of a yachting excursion 
from Ireland to Albania, in search of woodcock, 
waterfowl, and wild boar. The illustrations are 
accurate and good, being drawn with consider- 
able beauty of execution from photographs taken 
by the author. They help to redeem the flimsiness 
of the letter-press, which is reading of the very 
lightest description, and chiefly remarkable as 
showing the poverty of observation possessed by 
its writer. He gives a few, but very few, definite 
facts concerning the whereabouts of game, which 
would be useful to those who contemplate a similar 
expedition. His best shooting ground, on the 
whole, appears to have been Livitazza Bay, which 
lies opposite, and a little to the southward of 
Corfu. He says it ‘swarms with duck-mallard, 
widgeon, cur-widgeon, teal, black and red divers, 
a few swans, plover of all sorts, snipe, woodcock, 
&e.’ The native manner of supplying their game 
bag for the Corfu market is very clever. ‘ All over 
the bay they have stuck branches of trees to act 
as a sort of foil; when a likely lot of birds come 
down to feed out of range of the huts, they get 
into their canoes, flat-bottomed things, made out 
of the hollowed butt of a tree; in the bow of this 
concern they stick a branch or bush, resembling 
exactly in colour and shape those they have stuck 
all over the bay. Behind this my friend lies 
down, sticking the muzzle of his gun out under 
the bush, and with one hand out over the gunwale 
of the canoe, or whatever you choose to call it, he 
pushes himself along towards the birds. They, 
taking it for one of the many bushes, feed away, 
and often let him get within thirty or forty yards, 
when, if his gun does not miss fire, which is not 
unusual, he bags his couple of brace or so.’ 
He bagged altogether ten boars and some 400 
head of feathered game, including woodcock and 
waterfowl. What with sport, new scenery, luxury, 
and health, he and his gentlemen and lady guests 
appear to have enjoyed themselves very thoroughly. 


Letters from Abroad. By Henry Alford, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. (London: Strahan. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.)—We believe that 
these letters originally appeared in Good Words; 
but they are certainly deserving of collection and 
republication in a less ephemeral form. They con- 
tain the observations and remarks of an accom- 
plished scholar and divine during a tour in Italy, 
made three or four years ago. In a recently-written 
postscript, the Dean points out the greater fitness 
of Florence than of Rome to be the permanent 
capital of Italy. 

Essayists and Essay-writing. An address at the 
opening of the Eleventh Session of the Under- 
graduate Philosophical Society of the University of 
Dublin. November 17, 1864. By the President, 
Edward J. Armstrong.—This very able and pro- 
mising address combines a short account of the 
chief English Essayists, of the principles of Essay- 
writing, and of the position of the writer of Essays 
We do not remember a better sketch 
of Charles Lamb than that of which the following 
is a portion:—‘ His style. . . is perfectly inimitable, 
as it is essentially characteristic of the man. Its 
pleasant quaintness is not affectation—-it is the 
natural utterance of a mind which has brooded 
habityally over the old literature of England, and 
found therein its most congenial resting place. It 
is as though a man should go into a distant pro- 
vince, and unconciously assume the accent of its 
inhabitants. Sir Thomas Browne and Izaak Walton, 
Margaret of Newcastle, and Drayton, and Marlowe, 
were dearer to him than the most conspicuous 
names of his day. His delight was in sauntering 
through the noisy thoroughfares of city-life—a 
spectator, not an actor—fluttering about old book- 
stalls, catching strange glimpses of humour, mirth, 
and woe—now stammering out an innocent pun in 
the green-room of “ Imperial Drury,” anon loung- 
ing in meditative calm on the terrace of the Inner. 
Temple. He is, we grant you, an arrant, incor- 

i but his gaiety has a touch of 
His humour is a fine pathetic 











sadness in it. 


| humour, with nothing in it boisterous or clownish. 


the muddy forehead in our copy is not in the ori- | 


ginal engraving)—and do not let him alter any 
spellings of an original text, for though he says he 
has altered then the conjunction everywhere to 
than, his compositor has wisely followed his own 
eyes once at least, and in p. 1 of the ‘ Paradoxes’ 
given us ‘He believes . . aFather not to be 
older then his Son.’ 


It is always the intellectual playfulness of the 
gentle student and thoughtful gentleman.’ 


By the Trent. By Mrs. E. 8. Oldham. (Glas- 
gow : Scottish Temperance League, pp. 423.)—This 
melancholy but captivating tale gained the prize 
of 250/., awarded by the ‘Scottish Temperance 
League’ at the close of last year. But to call it 
a ‘ Teetotal Story’ would be to convey a very erro- 
neous impression to the minds of our readers, 
to rob Mrs. E. S. Oldham of her claim to being a 
literary artist. It is quite true that here, as in all 
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similar kind, everybody who likes a 

die ¢ wins becomes a drunkard and ultimately 
to ruin; but the great differences between 

Mrs, E.S. Oldham and the ordinary teetotal story- 
teller is that the former is an artist whose works 
would command respect under whatever guise they 
came to us, whereas the latter is a mere bungler, a 
single of whose writings more than suffices. 
John and Clara Broadbent are reduced gentlefolks 
living on the wreck of their fortune in a quiet un- 
ostentatious house by the banks of the Trent. They 
were brother and sister, young, handsome, and in- 
telligent ; and round them and a Stephen Morris, an 
old schoolfellow of Robert’s, but now a dissenting 
minister of great popularity and much promise, 
the interest of the story circles. The brother and 
sister are teetotalers, but the preacher is not. His 
life, however, is sober and earnest and with a deep 
sense of the great responsibilities of his calling, he 
labours among the poor of Trentham with all the 
enthusiasm of a true soldier of the Cross. Ina 
conversation with Robert the minister states his 
own relationship to wine frankly enough. ‘ You 
surprise me,’ says he to his host, who has just the 
moment before confessed to his being a teetotaler, 
‘for you are one of the last men I should have ex- 
ed to listen to narrow statements ; and to my 
mind teetotalism is narrow enough, and carries 
absurdity upon its very face. ‘There is a proper 
use and an abuse of all things. Wine is useful in 
so many cases! I myself could not well do with- 


- out it. The excitement of the pulpit would often 


be too much for me; nay, at times, I believe 1 
could scarcely preach without a little. And to how 
many others is not its administration necessary ?’ 
Our readers will guess and guess rightly that the 
young preacher will become ‘a terrible example’ 
of the retribution which awaits all ‘moderate 
drinkers.’ The brother and sister, on the other 
hand, being teetotalers, are instrumental in doing 
much good, and finally come in for their full share 
of the loaves and fishes. These are all old enough 
materials certainly; but it is the charming way in 
which she ises them which makes Mrs. Oldham’s 
book so readable. Several of the characters are 
drawn with great vigour, and the landscapes are 
always truthfulness and appropriate. 





A Biography of the Brothers Davenport. With 
some Account of the Physical and Psychical Phe- 
nomena which have occurred in their presence in 
America and Europe. By T. L. Nichols, M.D., 
Author of ‘Forty Years of American Life,’ &c. 
(Saunders & Otley. Pp. 360.)—The wording of 
the title of this book is not altogether happy. 
Phenomena ‘occurring in the presence’ of the 
Brothers scarcely puts their relationship to the 
phenomena on the proper footing. Whether it 
arises from the very nature of the subject with 
which the doctor has to deal, or from his own lack 
of literary craft, we know not, but a more prosy and 
tiresome book has seldom fallen into our hands. 
We have abundance of statement, many séances, 
numerous testimonies, and a perfect power of 
miracle staring at us from almost every page; 
and yet it may be affirmed confidently that not 
one person in ten will get through, or care to get 
through, the couple of hours’ reading at a sitting; 
or, having once laid aside the book, will ever think 
of taking it up again. This is a curious impres- 
sion for a book so full of marvels to leave upon 
the mind, and yet we believe it to be a true one. 
The credibility of the Doctor's book, or of the 
ens which ‘occur in the presence of the 

thers Davenport,’ is a matter scarcely within 
our province: but we may state frankly our belief 
that such ‘phenomena’ will not influence the 
opinions of any healthy and vigorous-brained 
man either one way or the other. The ‘ manifes- 
tations’ are of the wrong class, and the Davenport 
Brothers are certainly the wrong people, to produce 
. th brothers were born in 
Buffalo, State of New York, the one in 1839, and 
roo am \ er 80 that 8 are now twenty-five 
~three respectively. There was nothin 
remarkable about the parents, and they appear to 
have belonged to the humbler walks of life. The 
Rochester knocking’ of the Fox girls, which oc- 
curred in the western part of New York, some 
years ago, attracted the attention of the 
Davenport family ; ae it was soon discovered that 
a of ten years 
her two brothers, od fifteen es oe ae = 
sessed of wond B som 
dos te a far more erfal nature. 
From me up to the present all kinds of 
soap ing hata ha to 


. Elementary Design. By Edward Ball. 
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tyings and untyings, spirit hands and arms,’ are 
among the marvels related by the learned doctor: 
and this is the wonderful conclusion to which he 
comes: ‘These and similar manifestations seem to 
me to be rude and elementary lessons, adapted to 
ignorance and false science worse than ignorance ; 
the first steps to the recognition of a higher life.’ 





The Voices of the Year; or, the Poet's Kalendar, 
containing the Choicest Pastorals in our Language. 
Illustrated. (Griffin & Co.)—This is an old and 
valued friend with a new face, but why now sent 
forth in masquerade is a puzzle to us, because the 
work under its original title was a complete suc- 
cess, and the present edition is evidently worked 
from the old stereotype plates. The book ap- 
peared in 1857 at New York, according to Triibner’s 
‘Guide to American Literature,’ as ‘Rural Poetry 
of the English Language,’ illustrating the Seasons 
and Months of the Year; their Changes, Employ- 
ment, Seasons, and Pleasures, topically para- 
graphed, with complete Index, by Joseph Jenks, 
M.A., royal octavo, 544 pp.’ and the word ‘topi- 
cally’ was intended to indicate that each portion of 
the poem quoted would be found placed under the 
month to which it has reference. This is, in fact, 
one of the great merits of this admirable selection 
from the writings of the poets of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and America, who have written in ‘the 
English Language.’ Such being the case, the 
question naturally arises as to the propriety of 
ignoring altogether the original compiler by the 
omission of his name from the title-page of 
his work. As to the great merits of the 
selection, they have been so generally ad- 
mitted on both sides of the Atlantic that 
we cannot but think the book would have sold 
better under its own title than under that now 
put forth. ‘The paragraphs, into which the pieces 
selected are divided, are each respectively headed 
with the subject-matter it contains, thus, for in- 
stance, ‘ The Effect of Sunlight on Streams, Rocks, 
Ocean ;’ ‘The Primal Source of Light ;’ ‘Gems 
produced by Heat—the Diamond, Ruby, Sap- 
phire,’ &c. &c., and in this wise is given the entire 
of Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ of Bloomfield’s ‘ Farmer’s 
Boy,’ of Dyer’s ‘Fleece,’ of Ramsay's ‘Gentle 
Shepherd,’ of Somervile’s ‘Hobbinol,’ and of 
Tusser’s ‘Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry ;’ and selections from the principal Eng- 
lish and American poets, from Milton to Long- 
fellow, all arranged piecemeal under the months to 
which they specially refer, in the four sections of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, into which 
the book is divided. The volume is illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts, some of the full size of 
the page, and all sweetly appropriate. The bind- 
ing is a rich imitation of Venetian tooling of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. We know of no 
book we would more willingly send as a gift to a 
boy at school, to a daughter in the country, or 
which would be more acceptable as an addition to 
the library of a country house, than these ‘ Voices 
of the Year.’ 


Free Colonization and Trade. Three papers 
read before the Social Science Association, with an 
introduction. By Thomas McCombie, F.S.S., 
formerly member of the Legislative Council of 
Victoria, author of ‘ History of Victoria,’ ‘Coloni- 
zation, ‘Australian Sketches,’ &c. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co. Pp. 23.)—Mr. McCombie’s 
papers are on ‘Transportation,’ ‘The Gold Question,’ 
and ‘Colonisation.’ He spent nearly twenty years 
in the colony, and as merchant and member of the 
Legislative Council, he speaks with authority. 
The papers are evidently prepared with consider- 
able care, and whoever consults them may depend 
upon their thorough reliability. 








Nature's Voice in the Holy Catholic Church. A 
series of Designs for Church Decorations through- 
out the Year. (Mozley.)—The revival of church 
decoration is so general that any book which fur- 
nishes appropriate designs for the emp!oyment of 
flowers and evergreens for the several festivals of 
the Church, cannot fail to meet a welcome. This 
little volume claims the merit of having also pro- 
vided decorations for Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. 

Inventive Drawing: Practical Development of 
t (London : 
Robert Hardwicke. Pp. 22.)—The letterpress in 
this volume is accompanied with numerous diagrams 
beginning with ‘Combination of rectilinear angles,’ 
and ending with ‘Illustrations of the use of the 
elementary and compound forms in diapers’ and in 
‘designs for windows in stone and iron. The ex- 
planatory text is really excellent, and although our 
author addresses himself mainly to the teacher, his 
remarks equally apply to those who desire to be- 
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come their own instructors, as he has taken it for 
granted that those whom he addresses are entirely 
ignorant of drawing or design. The value of sucha 
manual will force itself upon the most casual reader. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Martin Tobin. A Novel. By Lady Campbell. 
Three Volumes. (Maxwell & Co.)—So far as the 
wanderings and adventures of Martin Tobin are 
concerned, Lady Campbell was quite right in 
calling her work a ‘ novel ;’ for, as a distinguished 
living writer has shown, the novel is to be re- 
garded, in a great measure, as the prose counter- 
part of the epic. Before, however, the name of 
novel can, in this sense, be assumed, a certain 
amount of literary excellence ia the constructive 
and art direction must have been reached; and 
the principles upon which the epic has been built, 
and the laws which regulate its action, whether 
in the main or in the subsidiary but complemen- 
tary episode, must have been ever present to the 
mind of the writer. The relationship of the parts 
must be absolute, and the whole must grow upon 
the mind till it becomes absorbed in the vision of 
a rounded and complete creation. This alike with 
the reader as with the writer: and although few 
novelists obtain the number of marks, so to speak, 
which our standard requires, the canon is still useful 
in enabling us—in a rough way it may be—to judge 
of the true merits of such writers as aspire to the 
honours of the prose epic. Lady Campbell’s de- 
seriptive powers are of a very pronounced kind ; 
and the shrieking forest and the roaring torrent, 
when the midnight tempest is abroad, are realized 
to us almost audibly: she can touch in daintily, 
too, the serener beauties of nature, and lend in- 
terest to the primeval landscape by the introduc- 
tion of the native ‘pah,’ and by little passages of 
human love. Nor is she unfamiliar with the 
workings of individual and collective passion. 
We see in her pages the deadly grapple of single 
combatants and the rage and confusion of ex- 
tended battle. The scene, too, laid, as it mostly 
is, in the remote and lovely islands of New Zealand, 
gives freshness and originality to the picture, and 
the savage habits of a strange race lend piquancy 
to the composition. But for all these excellen- 
cies—and we grant her the possession of them 
freely — Lady Campbell has not reached the high 
level of the prose epic, and ‘ Martin Tobin’ is not, 
in the artistic sense, a novel. With her materials 
any amount of literary success might have been 
achieved, but the knowledge of colonial life and 
the acquaintance with Maori manners, customs, 
and religion have become in her hands little better 
than a New Zealand guide-book ; or, at best, but 
a picturesque account of the early settlement of 
the Colony. When the first Company was being 
formed, and when New Zealand did little more in 
the way of civilization than afford calling stations 
for whalers, Martin Tobin, an educated English 
youth of doubtful parentage, having betrothed 
himself to ‘Miny Millard,’ the daughter of the 
village doctor, bade adieu to Slyndhurst and 
started for the Antipodes. In his search for a 
new home he meets with innumerable adventures, 
both among the colonists and the natives, and his 
love for Miny gets absorbed by a new and less 
honourable passion, The two individuals between 
whom the plot or mystery of the tale seems to lie 
are a runaway fellow named ‘Black,’ of powerful 
build but repulsive aspect, and ‘ Clari’ his mistress, 
a native girl of great beauty and wonderful fasci- 
nation, The interest these two take in our hero 
is of a very mysterious kind, and shows itself 
early in the story: and although it is carried on 
during the greater part of the book, these two 
worthies finally vanish from the scene without 
making any sign; and the reader is left to wonder 
for what earthily purpose such creatures with their 
loves and hatreds and crimes were ever introduced 
in the story at all. This is the leading blunder 
in the book, so far as the novelist’s art is con- 
cerned. As the tale is told in the first person we 
do not complain of the impalpability of the hero: 
but considering the number of incidents by flood 
and field, of battles, murders and sudden deaths, 
we do ery out loudly against the stationary 
character of the story; and protest against its 
being the only thing in the book which refuses to 
march. If the construction of the story, how- 
ever, is inartistic, there can be no question as to 
the vivid and life-like character of the individual 
episodes: and the physical beauty and sublimity 
of the landscape, the habits and customs of the 
early settlers and missionaries, as well as of the 
natives themselves, are all depicted with a true 
firm hand; and in no other book that we can 
name will the reader find so reliable a history 
of the early settlement of the colony, or so fasci- 
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nating an — of what life was twenty 
years ago at the Antipodes. Our relationship to 
the natives is cleverly shown, and the blundering 
of our early Governors is not passed over lightly. 
With proper management we should have had no 
New Zealand wars, as Lady Campbell clearly 
shows, and it will be a good thing if our expe- 
rience in the past is permitted to influence us 
wisely in the future. 


Belforest. A Tale of English Country Life. 
By the Author of ‘Mary Powell’ and ‘ The Ladies 
of Bever Hollow.’ 2 vols. (Bentley.)—When we 
say that this a work which cheers but not in- 
ebriates, we mean to make no disparaging reflection. 
It is not intended to imebriate, nor would the 
readers to whom it appeals wish it to have any 
such effect. Its interest is of a thoroughly do- 
mestic character, and in the several households to 
which we are introduced there is no glimpse or 
insinuation of a cupboard which could possibly 
contain a skeleton. Nobody does anything very 
wrong in the book, and the incident most. ap- 
proaching to ‘sensational’ is a railway accident. 
This was absolutely necessary to prevent the story 
from coming to a bad end—perhaps to prevent 
mistakes we should say an unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion—before its time. But even the railway acci- 
dent is not very startling in its effect. It simply 
leads to a certain gentleman breaking his arm and 
being laid up in a certain house—an event which 
might have been accomplished by a fall from a 
horse. Of ‘plot’ there is just enough to give the 
dramatis persone a raison @étre; the strength of 
the writer consisting rather in delineation of cha- 
racter,—not broad or elaborate efforts, but light 
sketches, which however have the true touch of the 
artist upon them. The young curate, Mr. Weir, 
who preaches such sensible sermons, and brings the 
Sunday-schools, as well as the Sunday-school 
teachers, up to such a remarkable point of effi- 
ciency, goes out to Africa for the sake of the 
heathen and has to come back again for the sake 
of himself; finally, marrying the very girl who 
was obviously intended for him from the first,—-we 
have met with him in more than one work of 
fiction, but he is quite in place here, and has all 
the attraction of an old friend. The artist, 
Leonard Anthony, is a more original sketch—a 
type, we dare say, of dozens of men of his pursuits 
in the present day. His sister also, let us hope, is 
well represented among literary aspirants, espe- 
cially as regards marrying such a very desirable 
person as the curate. Mrs. Homer—the romantic 
young widow, who turns out not to be a widow at 
all, and who keeps us in a flutter through a great 
part of the book for fear of scandal—is perhaps 
the most perfect picture of the whole group. She 
imposes upon the reader just as she imposes upon 
everybody else, and you like her all the same even 
after seeing through her impositions. These are 
not very grave, however, and when she repents 
and is persuaded to join her husband at his dull 
foreign station, you are relieved to find that she is 
getting out of harm’s way. Nessy—the small 
village girl, who would be a great artist but for 
want of education, her father and mother, domestic 
duties, and surroundings generally of intellectual 
depression—is carefully drawn, effective and inte- 
resting as a sketch; but she is a sketch only, and 
the author is evidently not prepared to develop 
her. There are other persons in these pages who 





are just as fresh from natureas these; but enough | 


has been said to show that ‘Belforest’ is an ex- 
cellent work of its class, reminding us strongly of 
Miss Edgewortli, as the author doubtless desires 
that it should. 


Maud Neville. Two Volumes. (Smith & Elder.)— 
We should guess Maud Neville to be the work of a 
very young writer, who has not yet had time to 
distinguish between what has been supplied to her 
by her own imagination, and what she has learned 
from books. 
most of the persons of the story are merely repro- 





ductions, in weaker tints, of the sketches of other | 


novelists. We are all of us acquainted with the 
heroine,. who to ‘an exquisite figure, a complexion 
pale almost to sallowness, and large violet eyes,’ 
adds ‘a high-bred delicate face, strangely cold in 


With the exception of one family, ' 





and finally accepted. Nor is there much more 
novelty about Sir Arthur Clifford, an amiable 
optimist who remarks to Lady Clifford, as they 
drive homewards after Maud’s wedding, ‘how 
everything in the experience of themselves and 
Maud had turned out for the best,’—this ‘ every- 
thing’ including the unfaithfulness of his own first 
wife and the suicide of Maud’s first lover. But 
the picture of the Grahams, to whom Maud goes 
as governess, redeems the book from the extremity 
of commonplace into which it would otherwise 
have fallen. Mr. Graham and his wife, the former 
a retired cheesemonger, are vulgar, purse-proud, 
and good-natured; and while the latter quality 
disposes them to treat the governess kindly, the 
former keep them in constant apprehension of 
inadvertantly derogating from their own dignity. 
The best drawn character in the family is Florence, 
the eldest. daughter, who though she is wholly 
without the real good-heartedness of her father 
and mother, is keenly awake to the vulgarity of 
behaving rudely to inferiors. There is a good deal 
of irregularity even in this part of the book; but 
it is combined with real merit, and disposes us to 
augur favourably of the writer's future progress. 





Margaret Denzil’s History. Two Volumes. 
(Smith & Elder.)—‘ Margaret Denzil’ is as un- 
pleasant a story as it has often been our lot to 
read, and it appears if possible to less advantage 
as a whole than it did in the pages of the Cornhill 
Magazine. The plot is exceedingly difficult to 
follow, and as though one obscure entanglement of 
events were not enough for the outfit of a single 
story, the heroine is provided with a mystery for 
her marriage in addition to a mystery for her 
birth. Either of these would have furnished an 
ample foundation for a longer novel, and the only 
result of crowding both into one is a very serious 
increase in the mental confusion of the reader. 
We object, too, altogether, to the conclusion which 
leaves an innocent heroine in the position of the 
second wife of a gentleman who unfortunately 
turns out not to have been a widower when he 
married her. Mr. Denzil’s first wife was a West 
Bermudan lady, with sense, money, a good deal of 
temper, and a tendency to intoxication. He 
married her apparently chiefly because he was 
tired of a seafaring life, and he soon finds cause 
to regret that he has exchanged an arduous profes- 
sion for a more exacting mistress. He finds 
Margaret Wilmot as a child of thirteen, growing 
up in a forest hut, certain of being neglected and 
not unlikely to be ill-treated, and he adopts her 


with the notion that she may replace in his wife’s | 


affections a child by a former husband whom she 
had just lost. That scheme naturally comes to 
nothing, but by this time he takes an interest in 
Margaret for her own sake, and he continues to 
keep her at school, not, however, without consider- 
able dread of his wife finding out that he does so. 
By and by, of course, she makes this compromising 
discovery, and, as Margaret is then seventeen, she 
becomes violently jealous of a husband whom she 
already hates. To gratify these twin passions 
Mrs, Denzil first raises a belief that she has com- 
mitted suicide, and then, on Mr. Denzil marrying 
Margaret as she had foreseen, she sets herself to 
make her successor’s life miserable. By means of 
disguises she breeds misunderstandings between 


| Denzil and Margaret, and when these are set right 


| she has the pleasure of separating them more 


its aspect, and. indicating a haughty discontent.’ | 


We have frequently come across—in fiction we 
mean—the gentleman ‘not in the first bloom of 
youth,’ with ‘clear-cut features, and eyes in whose 


wide open gaze one read vast pride and a some- | 


thing which said their owner would not permit 
Opposition to his will from any source whatsoever.’ 

e are equally intimate too with the curate of the 
period who, when Maud’s affections have suffered 
shipwreck in connection with this indomitable 
hero, steps forward with the restorative balm of a 
second offer, and is first refused, then regretted, 


effectually by coming forward in her own proper 
person. Upon this John Denzil takes to the sea 
again, Margaret lives alone with her baby, Mrs. 
Denzil returns to Bermuda—and so the story ends, 
with one closing gleam of hope that the latter 
may shortly drink herself to death. A good deal 
of this complicated piece of vengeance is very 
skilfully contrived, and if the details had been 
more worked out and the conclusion made a little 
less unsatisfactory, ‘Margaret Denzil’ might have 
taken a high place among those novels which 
depend on their pivt for their interest. In his de- 
lineation of character the writer has equally, 
though narrowly, failed of suecess. The Lamont 
family, of which the mother keeps the school at 
which Margaret is educated, and the son gives her 
her first lesson im love, is full of curious and 
almost painful cleverness; and the lady from 
Bermuda is a fair specimen of a thoroughly mis- 
chievous spitefulness. But Margaret and her 
husband, though intended to be the hero and 
heroine, are mere unsubstantial shadows; and a 
writer who leaves the reader with no better im- 
pression than this of the principal persons in his 
story, must be held to have missed his aim. 


The Dobbs Family in America, (John Maxwell 
& Co.)—If the execution of this book had equalled 





the conception, it must have made a great hit. 
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The Honourable John Dobbs, M.C. for Dobbstown, 
comes up with his family, consisting of Mrs. Dobbs 
and two daughters, Alice and Mary, to enter on 
his congressional duties at Washington, and takes 
rooms at Willard’s Hotel. Their life in the Ame- — 
rican capital during the last session of Congress 
forms the scaffolding of the book. The scene is 
laid wholly at Washington. Dobbs is a stout 
citizen, clean-shaved, respectable, and dunder- 
headed. He owes his seat to one Ruggles, editor 
of ‘The Trumpet,’ the leading journal of Dobbs- 
town, who has waived his own claims in order to 
ingratiate himself, through Mrs. Dobbs, with. the 
eldest daughter, Alice. Ruggles spends the session 
withthe Dobbs family, handling the M.C., writing 
editorials for ‘The Trumpet,’ and making very 
curious love to Miss Alice. Mrs, Dobbs is an ambi- 
tious clever woman, who has always acted as Dobbs’ 
intellect and conscience, and is bent on advanci 
the family. Alice, the belle of Dobbstown, 

her younger sister Mary, are pretty, half-educated 
girls; fast, flippant, and eager to make the most 
of the gaieties of the capital. A French count, 
and a young American, Clavers by name, both of 
whom fall in love with Alice, complete the circle, 
Dobbs pays new year’s visits to Mr, Lincoln and 
his ministers, reads out his single speech (written 
by Ruggles with an eye to ‘The Trumpet’ and 
Dobbstown), to the satisfaction of Mrs. Dobbs, 
who looks on from the gallery, and in other respects 
plods through the session without being found 
out. Alice keeps her three admirers on and off, 
drinks much more champagne than one would say 
could be good for a young girl, and talks slang 
when she is not lecturing on politics. Mary isa 
copy of her sister, with a turn for talking very bad 
French to the Count, when that gentleman flirts 
with her for solace during the intervals of her 
sister’s preference for ‘ The Trumpet,’ or for Clavers, 
This latter gentleman is the hero of the piece, 
Ruggles, seeing that he is likely to become a dan- 
gerous rival, confides to him his own long suit for 
Alice, and the sacrifices he has made for her, even 
to the bringing in of the Hon. John Dobbs for 
Dobbstown instead of himself. Clavers listens in 
silence, and then enlists as a private. But Miss 
Alice altogether declines to look upon the editor of 
‘The Trumpet’ in any other capacity than that 
of an old friend. Then Clavers comes on again, 
and the young lady has a strong mind to him, 
but cannot quite swallow the private’s uniform. 
The Dobbs family drive off at the end of the 
session, Mr. and Mrs. D. in the first carriage 
and the girls in the second, with the triumphant 
French Count. Alice leans out ‘und smiles a sad 
parting adieu’ to Clavers, who is sitting as sentry 
in the street. As soon as they are started Clavers 
dismounts, joins ‘The Trumpet,’ who has been 
seeing his member off, and ‘removing his great 
coat, discloses the undress uniform of an officer. 
As the two friends grasped each other by the hand 
the officer said, “She could not stand the test.” 
To which we should have replied had we been the 
editor, ‘No more could you.’ The story is a 
failure ; the picture of the social life of Washington 
is too superficial to be of any value, and there is 
scarcely a glimmer of fun from beginning to end. 
Is there anything to redeem the book? Scarcely, 
we think; for although the story is only a frame- 
work for a description of some y hec of the lead- 
ing public men of America and of the works of art 
and curiosities in the Capital, the White House, and 
the patent office, we could learn more of the former 
from a file of the New York Times or Tribune, 
and of the latter from a guidebook to Washington. 
The best chapter in the book is on the occupants 
of the White House, from John Adams to Abraham 
Lincoln, in which we lighted for the first time upon 
an intelligible version of the story of Peg O*Neal, 
afterwards Mrs. Eaton, the wife of President 
Jackson’s friend and cabinet minister. The stout 
old General’s attempts to force her on society 
(which however are taken from Parton's ‘ Life of 
Jackson”) are very characteristic. There is also 
an amusing translation of a quaint document in 
the patent office, a letter from the King of Siam to 
President Lincoln, proposing to procure him young 
male and female elephants, and forward them, one 
or two pairs at a time, to be turned outin suitable 
parts of the United States. Honest Abe has 
scarcely time at present, we should think, to attend 
to the naturalization of elephants in the Southern 
States. 





THE MAGAZINES, 

The Atlantic Monthly is remarkable in its pre- 
sent number for containing an article, or perhaps 
rather the verbatim report of a lecture, on ‘England 
and America,’ by Professor Goldwin Smith. He 
speaks as ‘an English liberal;’ and however much 
some of our readers may differ from the Professor . 
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‘on the American question, all of them who read 
Nove paper just Sieatlitadd will conclude with us 
that it is, in spite of its avowed partisanship, one 
of the most brilliant pieces of exposition which 
has been seen in any journal for a considerable 
time. From the English anti-slavery point of 
view the whole question was never so honestly and 
so forcibly put; and Professor Smith’s American 
audience must have been as much struck with the 
boldness as with the eloquence of the man. We 
cannot forbear quoting his concluding sentences :— 
‘If there is any question to be settled among us,’ 
says he, ‘let us settle it without disparagement to 
the just claims or the honour of either party, yet, 
if possible, as kindred nations. For if we do not, 
our posterity will curse us. A century hence, the 
ions which caused the quarrel will be dead; 
the black record of the quarrel will survive and be 
detested. Do what we will now, we shall not 
cancel the tie of blood, nor prevent it from here- 
after asserting its undying power. The English- 
men of this day will not prevent those who come 
after them from being proud of England’s greatest 
achievement, the sum of all her noblest victories— 
the foundation of this the great Commonwealth of 
the New World. And you will not prevent the 
hearts of your children’s children from turning to 
the birthplace of their nation, the land of their 
history and of their early greatness, the land which 
holds the august monuments of your ancient race, 
the works of your illustrious fathers, and their 
graves.’ This spirited oration of the Professor's is 
appropriately followed by an article entitled ‘We 
are a Nation.’ The other papers of interest are 
‘English Authors in Florence,’ ‘Leaves from an 
Officer's Journal,’ and ‘On the Columbia River.’ 


The Continental Monthly, devoted to Literature 
and National Policy, which we have frequently had 
occasion to speak of favourably, is a national organ 
published at New York which bids fair to enjoy a 
vigorous existence. The present number opens 
with an article on ‘The Progress of Liberty in 
the United States,’ and closes with one on ‘ The 
Scientific Universal Language; its character and 
relation td-other languages.’ The other papers 
are of a lighter and more amusing kind. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. ler Janvier, 1865.— 
The present numberof the Revue des Deux Mondes 
pens with an able and generous article on Marie 
Antoinette, by M. Charles de Mazade. In this 
the character and career of the unfortunate queen 
are spoken of truthfully and without exaggeration. 
The author makes her out to be neither the fault- 
less heroine nor the weak, if not abandoned, crea- 
ture that she has been described, but a well- 
intentioned and high-minded woman, placed in a 
most cruel position, and bitterly expiating sins that 
were not her own. Especially does he show the 
atmosphere of calumny in which she lived. Next 
we have a paper on the ‘ Oscillations of the Earth’s 
Crust,’ by a well known geographical writer, M. 
Elisée Reclus. This is given in the form of a 
review of Darwin's ‘Geological Observations on 
South America,’ and ‘Structure and Distribution 
of Coral Reefs,’ and of Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Geo- 
logical Evidences of the Antiquity of Man,’ and 
Inaugural Address to the British Association at 
Bath. M. Taine contributes the second series of 
his Italian reminiscences. Besides these there are 
articles on ‘Herr von Bismarck and the Northern 
Alliance,’ on ‘The Money Market in England 
during the last fifty years,’ a Musical Review, by 
M. Blaze de Bury, and the beginning of a novel 
entitled ‘Le Prieuré,’ by M. Paul Perret. M. 
Foreade’s Chronique de la Quinzaine consists of a 
review of the present state of affairs at home and 
abroad. It contains a very neat paragraph on the 
comparative freedom enjoyed by the press in 
France and Turkey. say : 


We have received from Messrs. Longman & Co., 
Parts I. and II. of the People’s edition of Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentatcuch, and from Messrs. Jar- 
rold & Sons the third number of The Working 
Men's Club and Institute Magazine, which we wel- 
seok pags oo gape Year-Book, Alma- 

rec or 1865, edited by Robert 
Hogg, LL.D., F.LS,, is also on our table.” 
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nately the map is not based upon astronomical 
observations,—it is merely a track: map, upon 
which the numerous routes travelled over by the 
Bolivian gentlemen named above are carefully laid 
down. We are surprised that the authors have 
not even availed themselves of the excellent mate- 
rials and maps published by Castelnau in 1855. 
They would then have obtained several astrono- 
mical positions which materially affect the relative 
positions of places represented upon this map. On 
the Bolivian map we find Matto Grosso placed in 
14° 20’ S. lat., 62° 28’ W. long. Paris; Castelnau, 
from astronomical observations, places it 15° 0’ S., 
62° 23’ W. San Xavier on the former map occu- 
pies 15° 25’8., 64° 10’ W., but Castelnau places 
it under 16° 16’S. and 64° 52’ W. Nor do the 
valuable labours of Pentland on the Titicaca Lake 
appear to have been considered. But in spite of 
these defects Ondarza’s is the most complete map 
of the Bolivian Republic published hitherto, and 
it will prove equally acceptable and useful to the 
traveller and geographer. 


The Brazilian authorities have published a Map 
of the Rio de Sao Francisco, surveyed by Wilh. 
Ferd. Halfeld, 1852 to 1854, and drawn on a scale 
of zysk55- A copy of this map can be seen at 
the rooms of the Geographical Society, and a re- 
duction on a scale of 554555 has appeared in 
vol. x. of the Berlin Geographical Journal, In 
this instance also the absence of astronomical ob- 
servations has to be deplored. 





Some other additions made lately to our scanty 
knowledge of the Brazilian empire are worthy of 
notice. Captain Jose da Costa Azevedo, Director 
of the Boundary Commission, has been at work 
during the last seven years upon a map of the 
mighty Amazons and its tributaries.—Joao Mar- 
tino da Silva Coutinho in 1863 ascended the River 
Purus for a distance of 250 miles, and an expedi- 
tion was fitted out at Janeiro last year to complete 
his surveys. The Purus leads to the Peruvian 
province of Caravaya, lately described by Mr. 
Markham.—:The Tapajos is now being surveyed 
by order of the local government, who are also 
constructing a carriage road from it to the head of 
steam navigation on the Paraguay, at Cuyaba.— 
S. José Vierra Couto de Maghalies, late President 
of the Province of Goyaz, has descended the River 
Araguay, down to Belem (Para). An account of 
his journey has been published. 
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‘Arnsworntn (W. Harrison). Windsor Castle: an Historical 





Henry's OuTLines or ENGLIsu History; a Complete Syn- 
opsis of our National History and Constitutional - 
ess. With Genealogical Tables of each Family; Fifteen 
undred Questions, and Chronological Tables of Prin- 
cipal events. By Joseph Fernandez, B.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
iv—228. Bean. 2s. 

Hook (Walter Farquhar, D.D., F.R.S.) Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. pp. 
xxxi—1053. Bentley. ‘ ’ 

Hymns AND Pictures. Second Series. Oblong 4to, Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 48. First and 
Second Series, in one volume, 8s. 

Jessorp (Augustus, M.A.) Manual of the Greek Accidence. 
5 the = of beginners. Cr. 8vo. pp. vii—182, Macmil- 
lan. 3s. 6d. 

Jongs’s MercanTILe DirecTory oF Brruincuam, to which 
is added an Appendix from Redditch, the Iron District, 
London, Manchester, an? Sheffield. | Specially adapted for 
the use of the mercantile community, both at home and 
abroad. Cr. 8vo. pp. 632. Jones & Proud. 5s. a 

Josepuus (Flavius), Works of. Translated by William 
Whiston, A.M. Complete in 1 vol. With Portrait. 
8vo. pp. vi—684. Nimmo. 5s. * ‘ : 

Krye (Rev. R., B.A.) Alice Lisle: a Tale of Puritan Times. 
Fep. 8vo. sd. pp. 246... 7. H. & J. Parker. 2s. 6d. 

Lytton (Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer, Bart. M.P.) 
Poems. New Edition, revised. Post 8vo. pp. vili—dsl. 
Murray. 10s.6d. 

Main (Thomas J., M.A., F.R.Ast.S.) and Brown (Thomas, 
A.L.C.E.) Marine Steam-Engine. Designed chiefly for the 
use of the Officers of Her Majesty’s Navy. With Plates. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. pp. xvi—402. Longman. _ 12s. 6d. _ 

MaArkKHAM (Mrs.) istory of England. New Edition. 
Edited by Mary Howitt. Cr.S8vo. Allman. 5s. TH 

METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE Pupit (The). Containing 
Sermons preached and revised by C. H. Spurgeon during 
the year 1864, Vol. X. 8vo. pp. xii—728. Passmore & 
Alabaster. 7s. 

Micuart ANGELO (Life of). By Herman Grimm, Trans- 
lated with the Author’s sanction by Fanny Elizabeth 
Bunnett. With Photographic Portrait. In 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 968. Smith & Elder. 2As. 

MILNER (Rey. J., B.A.) and Rawson (R.) Companion to 
any Elementary Work on Plane Trigonometry; but more 
especially to that of H. W. Jeans, Esq. Cr. Svo. pp. vili— 
12%. Portsmouth: Baldock. Hamilton. 4s. 6d. . 

Papers read before the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Birmingham, October 1864. Post 8vo. cl. Ip. 
Tresidder. 1s. 

Penny Post (The). Vol. XIV. Jan to December, 1864. 
8Svo. pp. 3382. J. HH. & J. Parker. 1s. 8d. 

Pui.ipps (James Erasmus, M.A.) Seven Common Faults: 
Grumbling, Temper, Thoughtlessness, Selfishness, Over- 
anxiety, Indolence, Self-Will. Fep. &8vo. pp. 93. War- 
minster: Coates. Rivingtons. 1s. , 

Pinnock (W.) Scripture History Made Easy. Revised by 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition. 18mo. 
Aliman. 1s. 

Pusuic Scuoors CaLtenparR (The), 1865. Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
xxxii—40. Rivingtone. 6s. 

Pur to tHe Test. A Novel. 3 vols, Post Svo. pp. 941. 
J. Maxwell. 3is. 6d. 

Pyne’s TitHE TaBLe, showing the Value of Tithe Rent- 
charges for the year i865. Continued by George Taylor, 
Esq. 8vo.sd. Shaw & Sons, 1s. 

Raitway Acts. A Collection of the Public General Acts 
for the Regulation of Railways: including the Companies, 
Lands, and Railways Clauses Consolidation Acts, com- 
ete. 1850-1864. With acopious index. Edited by James 
Bigg, Esq. Eleventh Edition. As amended to Close of 
Session, 1564. 12mo. pp. xi—478. Office. 10s. : 

River. Lyra Americana; or, Verses of Praise and Faith, 
from American Poets. Selected and arranged by the Rev. 
George T. Rider, M.A. Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. xvi—295. New 
Yora. 7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE, for Schools and Families. Being a_selec- 
tion and abridgment of the Principal Plays, for School, 
College, and Family Reading. Edited by Thomas 
Shorter. Fep. 8vo. pp. vii—640. Allman. 3s. 6d. 

SHarpr’s LoNpDoN MaGazine of Entertainment and In- 
struction, for General Reading. With Engravings. Vol. 
XXV. New Series. Royal 8vo. pp. 336. Hall, Smart, & 
Allen. 6s. 6d. 


| Sxears (Herbert 8.) Irish Church: an Historical and Sta- 


Romance. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. sd. pp. 256. Roxt- | 


ledge. 1s. 

Arnswortn’s Latin Dictionary. Abridged. By John 
Dymock. New Edition. I&8mo. Tegg. 5s. 

ALEXANDER (W. Lindsay, D.D.) Christian Thought and 
Work. Second Edition. Fep.8vo. Bleck. 5s. 

American Joz Mriuer (The): a Collection of Yankee Wit 
and Humour. Compiled by Robert Kempt. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. viii—215. Adams & Francis, 2s. 6d. 

Beryarp (Thomas Dehany, M.A.) Progress of Doctrine in 
the New Testament, considered in Eight Lectures 
Preached before the University of Oxford, i864, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Svo. 
pp. xx—266. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Birp (M.A.) The Hawkshawes: a Novel. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 606. J. Maxwell, 21s. 

Bouton. The Lighted Valley; or, Closing Scenes of the Life of 
Abby Bolton. By one of her Sisters, with a Preface by her 
Grandfather, the late Rev. William Jay. Fourteenth 
Thousand. iSmo. pp. xv—124. Hamilton. 2s. 

Tg (The) Army AnD Navy Review. Vol.1l. 8vo. Of 

ce. , 

Bucuuetm. Modern French Plays, Arranged for Schools. 
Part I. with Notes by Dr. A. Buchheim. 12mo. cl. ed. pp. 
136. Williams & Norgate. 2s.6d. Parts 1. and II. in one 
volume, 4s. 6d. 

Bucnuem. Modern German Plays, Arranged for Schools. 
Part Il. edited with Explanatory Notes 3 
heim. 12mo., cl. sd. pp. 113. Williams & Norgate. 2. 6d. 
Parts I. and II. in one volume, 4s. 6d. 

Byron (Henry James). Paid in Full: a Novel. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. pp. 888. J. Maxwell. 31s. 6d. 

Cappzr (Jasper, M.D.). Turkish or Hot-air Bath, with 
Directions for its Use. Fep. Svo. sd. pp. 16. Hastings: 
Diplock. Simpkin. 2d. 

Curap (Miss). My Station and its Duties: a Narrative for 
Girls going to Service. By the Author of ‘ The Last Da 
of the Week.’ New Edition. 32mo. pp. 259. Seeleys. 1s. 6d. 

CLARK (William Robinson, M.A.) e Comforter : a Series 
of Sermons on Certain Aspoc’s of the Work of the Holy 
+ a Fep. 8vo. pp. 160. Taunton: Clarke. Rivingtons. 


Conquzst (The), or, Gained by Death. By M.L. Cr. 8vo. 
Dublin: Morrow. Kent. 10s. 6d. 

Curtine (Laura Jane). Beatrice Leigh: a Novel. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. Newby. 21s. 

De La Vore (Marin). New French and English Dic- 
tionary: including the principal Military, Nautical, and 
Commercial Terms in fans use ; with the Grammatical 
Formations of all the Irregular French Verbs; and a com- 
pendious Key to the whole. New Edition. 12mo. bd. 





NEW MAPs, 


The Mapa de la Repiblica de Bolivia, surveyed | 
and drawn on a scale of about Tostsos between 
the Ps 1842 and 1859, by Lieut.-Colonel Juan 
Ondarza, Commandant Juan Mariano Mujia, and 
Major Lucio Camacho, and published by order of 

President of the Bolivian Republic, Dr. José 
Linares, has only lately come into our 

8. It is a most valuable contribution to the 
geography of Central South America. Unfortu- 





Aliman,. 4s. 6d. 
Ee@an (Pierce). Flower of the Flock. 8 vols. Post &vo. 
W.S. Johnson. 31s. 6d 


| Eweratp Wreatn (The) : a Fireside Treasury of Legends, 


Stories, &c. By Caviare. With Illustrations. Square 
12mo. pp. 240. Duffy. 3s; 6d. 

Fiona Worwp (The) anp Garpsn Grips. Vol. VII. 8vo. 
pp. vi—282. Groombridge. 6s. 

Guirrorp (E. H., D.D.) Glory of Godin Man: Four Ser- 
mons p before the University of Cambridge, in 
October 1864. Fep. 8vo. pp. vili—126, Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

GRAYsTON John) & Brrxsy (Thos. Simpson). Key to_the 

ooo d .—' Reading and Home Lesson Book. Fep. 


mpkin. 2d. 
Harvey (William, F.R.C.S.) Ear in Health and Disease. 
Fourth Edition. Fop. Sy. sd. Renshaw. 2s. 6d. 
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tistical Review. 8vo.sd. Miall. 1s, 6d. 

SunsET IN PROVENCE, AND OTHER TALES OF MARTYR 
Times. By the Author of ‘ Great and Good; or, Alfred, 

F pee of his People.’ Fep. 8vo. pp. 279. Nelson. 
Ss. 6d. 

TESTAMENT. The Twofold New Testament; being a New 
Translation accompanying a Newly Formed Text, in 
Parallel Columns. By the Rev. Thomas Sheldon Green, 
M.A. Cr. 4to. pp. 466. Bagster. 21s. 

Tuompson (Rey. David). Heaven on Earth to Me: or, the 
Cross of Jesus. 18mo. pp. 127. Nisbet. 1s. 

Tuomson (Rev. Anthony F., B.A.) English Schoolroom ; 
or, Thoughts on Private Tuition, practical and suggestive. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 346. Low. 6s. 

Tixtston (Thos., B.A.) Edwy and Elgiva: a Tragedy. Fep. 
4to. pp. vii—118. Boron. 10s. 6d. 

Trorrer (Lionel James). Studies in Biography. 8vo. pp. 
vii—369. Moxon. 12s. 

Ussuer (John, F.R.G.S.) Journey from London to Persepolis; 
including Wanderings in Daghestan, Geor ia, Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Persia. With Coloured Tl- 
lustrations. Roy. 8vo. pp. xvi—708. Hurst & Blackett. 428s. 

WALLACE (Rev. J. A.) Attitudes and Aspects of the Divine 
Redeemer. Fep. 8vo. pp. 194. Edinburgh: Johnstone & 
Hunter. Hamilton, 2s. 6d. 

Weuts (T. Spencer, F.R.C.S.) Diseases of the Ovaries, 
their Diagnosis and Treatment. In 2 vols. Vol. 1. 8v¥o. 
yp. xvi—376. Churchill. 9s. 

ILKINSON (W. F., M.D.) Personal Names in the Bible 
a and Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. pp. xii—556. Stra- 
an, 68. 

Witson (J. Crawford). Elsie; Flights to Fairyland, &c. 
Post 8vo. pp. viii—247. Moxon. 6s. 

Worpsworth (William). The Excursion. A Poem. New 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. pp. 322. Moxon. 5s. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Tue death of Mr. Dallas, the late American 
Minister in England, at the age of seventy-two, in 
Philadelphia, is reported in the American papers. 
Mr. Dallas was fond of literature, and during his 
stay in England was assiduous in collecting books 
relating to America. 


Tue obituary of the week includes the name of 
Archdeacon Hoare, successively Archdeacon of Win- 
chester and Surrey, the duties of the latter of which 
he resigned in 1860 on account of failing health. At 
the time of his death he held a canonry in Win- 
chester Cathedral worth 800/. a year, presented to 
him by the present Bishop of Winchester in 1830, 
together with the family living of Godstone, near 
Reigate. Archdeacon Hoare graduated in 1803, 
when he was second wrangler, to the honour of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1807 he was 
the Seatonian Prizeman: his poem, entitled ‘The 
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Shipwreck of St. Paul,’ possesses considerable 
mit. Archdeacon Hoare’s charges, if collected 
tether, would form an important addition to our 
works on ecclesiastical discipline. Of his nu- 
nerous other works on religious subjects, his 
‘Infant Baptism Spiritually Explained,’ published 
in 1848, and his ‘ Lectures on Divine Judgments,’ 
in 1852, are perhaps the best known. At the time 
of his death, at Godstone Vicarage on Sunday last, 
the Archdeacon was in his 84th year. 


Cartain Don, the editor of the ‘ Parliamentary 
Companion’ and the ‘Peerage,’ about a month 
since met with an accident, whilst out shooting, 
by his watch-guard catching the trigger of his gun, 
which caused the charge to lodge in his foot, ren- 
dering amputation necessary. The captain never 


recovered the shock to his system, and died last | the age of 75. 


week at. Nant Isa Hall, Oswestry. 


Tue editor of ‘Debrett’s Baronetage and Peerage,’ 
on the authority of the Laureate himself, states 
‘that the report is wholly unfounded of Mr. Tenny- 
son being about to be made a baronet.’ The ‘ Table- 
talk’ of the Guardian of Wednesday last attri- 
butes the report to Tue Reaper instead of the 
Atheneum, 1 whose columns the announcement 
appeared on Saturday last, and has since run the 
round of the papers, even being copied into the 
Times, but not without mention of the authority. 
The writer of the Guardian's ‘ Table-talk,’ who is 
wont to pride himself on his accuracy in these 
matters, will in future, perhaps, call to mind the 
line beginning Quandogue dormitat, more particu- 
larly as in another part of the very paper in which 
his ‘Table-talk’ appears, under the heading of 
‘Home News,’ the saddle is put on the right horse, 
and the Atheneum named as the authority. 


‘We are informed on good authority,’ says the 
Times of Tuesday last, ‘that the Emperor of the 
French has ordered his “ Life of Julius Cesar” to 
be translated into English, and has undertaken to 
revise the proofs himself.” The book will appear 
simultaneously in French, English, and German. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, as the pub- 
lishers appointed by authority for the sale of copies 
in England, state that the first volume will be 
ready for issue by the end of February. 


Tue Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, was destroyed 
by fire on Friday week, just previously to opening 
the doors for the evening’s performance. Six lives 
were lost, including those of Mr. Lorimer, the Dean 
of Guild, and three others, all four perishing in 
their attempt to save the life of one of the suf- 
ferers, who, though buried beneath the dédris of 
the wall, which fell upon and destroyed the cloisters 
of St. Mary’s Church adjoining, still retained the 
power of speech. St. Mary’s Catholic Church, in 
which Vandyck’s ‘Descent from the Cross’ was 
the altarpiece, has suffered considerably, That 
valuable painting, and several copies from the 
works of that great master, have all been rescued 
from the ruins; but the altar-rail, and much of 
the elegant carved work, have been destroyed by 
the falling in of the roof. ‘To the picture of the 
‘Descent from the Cross’ is attached this curious 
legend. 
the Continent, and the vessel containing it was 
wrecked on her homeward voyage. The painting 
was recovered from the wreck, but the address 
being lost, it was sent to the Custom House. An 
offer of several thousand pounds is said to have 
been made for it by George IV., but, the proper 
ownership of the picture having been established, 
it was duly forwarded, as at first intended, to St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church at Edinburgh. 
This is the second occasion on which it has been 
hastily removed from the church, the last time 
being in May 1853, when the Adelphi Theatre, 
which occupied the site of the Theatre Royal, was 
burnt to the ground. 


It was sent, a number of years ago, from | Jondon, according to the Literary Gazette, 3,553 
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walls, as well as the private entrance from the 
palace, are painted and ornamented in a style 
corresponding with the decorations of the groins. 


A new English college is in course of formation 
at Rome, connected with the Church of S8t. 
Thomas 4 Becket, which is patronized by the 
Pope, and intended for the gratuitous education of 
young Englishmen, who feel themselves called to 
the sacerdotal office. On Sunday last Dr. Manning 
preached a sermon at the Church of St. Philippe 
du Roule, Faubourg St. Honoré, in Paris, in aid of 
the building fund, which was the means of raising 
a considerable collection. 


Count Francis Hartig, a member of the Council 
of Ministers during the life of Prinee Clement 
Metternich, died on the 11th instant at Vienna, at 
Shortly after the outbreak of the 


| war with Italy in 1848, Count Hartig published 





‘The Genesis of the Revolution in Austria,’ a 
work which made a considerable sensation at the 
time. In the Upper Chamber of the Reichsrath 
Couut Hartig was always listened to with marked 
attention. 

On the 7th instant the students of the Univer- 
sity at Napies burnt the Encyclical and Syllabus 
of the Pope under the statue of Giordano Bruno. 


In a recent catalogue of Ana, published in 
Belgium, George Sand’s novel, ‘ Indiana,’ finds a 
place as ‘Indi-Ana,’ amongst Menagiana, Poggi- 
ana, Scaligerana, and the many other amusing 
books of the class. 

Boox-coit.ectors have long since been content 
with finding their pursuit designated ‘ Bibliomania.’ 
In France, the strange fancy for collecting postage 
stamps has, not inaptly, been called Timbromanie. 
The word seems to have given umbrage to the fair 
collectors of these curiosities on the other side of 
the Channel, and the word to be used in future is 
Timbrophilée. 

Avstria will be well represented at the Dublin 
Exhibition, and the new commercial treaty, now 
being negotiated, tends toa largely extended trade 
on both sides between the two countries. Austrian 
manufacturers did exceedingly well at the London 
International Exhibition in 1862, where extensive 
sales were effected. Wertheim and Co., the cele- 
brated workers in metal, will have a fine display, 
with photographs of their works; and Neustadt, 


| of Prague, will send works in the precious metals. 


Porcelain, by Fischer, which attracted so much 
notice in 1862, is promised. C, Kronig, of Vienna, 
will exhibit papier-maché furniture, in addition to 
objects in carton pierre, and fancy articles in wood. 
Thonet Brothers exhibit bent wood furniture, for 
which they received a medal in 1862; Klein will 
send a magnificent collection of leather work, 
rivalling the one exhibited under the western 
dome in 1862. Meerschaum pipes and amber 
carvings will be shown, and there will also be a 
good collection from Austria of musical instru- 
ments, glass, clocks, oil paintings, photographs, 
und photographic apparatus, wines, and agricul- 
tural produce. 

In the year 1864 there were published in 


new works and new editions, including pamphlets. 
Of these there were of Religious 715, Biography 
and History 233, Geography, Topography, and 
books of Travel 151, Fiction, including Juvenile 
Works 842, Poetry and General Literature 565, 
Annuals and New Serials 166, Luw and Parlia- 
mentary 79, Medical and Surgical 124, European 
and Classical Philology, including translations, 
132, English Philology and Education 177, Naval, 
Military, and Engineering 52, Politics and Ques- 
tions of the Day 56, Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Field Sports 46, Art, Architecture, &c. 52, Com- 


| mercial 41, Science and Natural History 122. 


Tux restoration of the Crypt of St. Stephen's | 


Chapel is most perfect, and reflects the highest 
credit upon Mr. Edward Barry, the architect. ‘The 
groined roof, which escaped. the fire that destroyed 
the chapel above along with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is the most interesting feature of the 
building. This has been most painstakingly rein- 
stated and restored. The five larger bosses are 
original, and their several parts have been collected 
at put together with great care. These beautiful 
illustrations are moulded into a variety of forms 
and ornament, representing the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen; St. John in the cauldron of oil: St. 
Catherine upon the wheel; St. Lawrence on the 

idiron; and St. George slaying the dragon. 

@ groins, five in number, are elaborately orna- 
mented in gold and colours. The groining is sup- 
ported on groups of clustered columns attached to 
the side walls. Each cluster contains five columns 
of polished Purbeck marble. The side and end 
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Dr. Pussy is about to publish a collected edition 
of his ‘ Occasional and University Sermons.’ 

Tue papers by Llewellynn Jewitt, F'.S.A., in the 
‘Art Journal,’ on Wedgwood, are about to be 
published in one volume, with additions, These 
additions have resulted from a mass of* communi- 
cations received by Mr. Jewitt, important aids 
having been tendered to him on a variety of in- 
Gidental and illustrative topics. All therefore, 
that careful research and industry, added to large 
experience concerning British ceramic art, can 
bring to the assistance of the writer, in treating 
the life of this illustrious man, will be given. 


Mr. Nixwmo’s cheap edition of ‘Tytler’s History 
of Scotland’ is now completed by the publication 
of the fourth volume. A biographical sketch of 
Patrick Fraser Tytler is prefixed, and the work is 
accompanied by @ copious index. The same pub- 
lisher has just issued the characters of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, John Earle, and Samuel Butler, in a 
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single volume, under the title of ‘A Book of Charae- 
ters,’ The volume contains a portrait of Butler, 
and is uniform with the publisher’s new presenta- 
tion series of standard works. It forms a seasonable 
gift-book for boys at school. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communica- 
tions cannot be inserted.) 





SERJEANT MANNING'S EXPLANATION AND 
APOLOGY. 


3 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 
13th January, 1865. 

Srr,—In answer to Serjeant Manning’s objec- 
tions to my report of what took place at the 
Philological Society's meeting that he refers to, 
and the possible inferences therefrom, J need onl 
remark that if any persons had inferred from it 
that the Society had through its Honorary Secre- 
tary ‘exhibited interrogatories’ touching, or asked 
un explanation of, the unprecedented misstatement 
made by him as to the second text of Layamon, 
their inference would be correct, as your columns 
have heretofore shown. 

If, further, they inferred that such interrogatory 
had been successful in producing an ‘ explanation 
of such misstatement’ (that it was made inadver- 
tently and in good faith) and an ‘expression of 
regret’ for it on the part of Serjeant Manning, 
their inference would again be correct, as your 
columns have also heretofore shown, though such 
explanation and expression of regret were not sent 
directly to the Honorary Secretary, but through a 
member of the Council (a friend of Serjeant Man- 
ning’s), who read them at a meeting of the Society, 
as duly reported by me in your columns, 

If, lastly, Serjeant Manning’s informers—not 
speaking for themselves and of their own words 
and motives alone, but also for the whole of the 
majority and of their words and motives—have 
told him that the resolutions he alludes to ‘ were 
rescinded without the slightest reference to the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of his answers’ on the part 
of any member present, their information is NoT 
correct. 

The ‘ satisfaction’ with Serjeant Manning’s ex- 
planation of his mistake, and with the expression 
of his regret, was not only expressed during the 
discussion, but was given by at least one member 
as his reason for desiring to reverse his former 
vote. Other members, including the mover and 
seconder of the resolution to rescind, urged, it is 
true, that the ‘ proceeding was contrary to all pre- 
cedent,’ but the answer that the misstatement cen- 
sured was also ‘contrary to all precedent,’ or, to 
quote the words of a member, ‘unprecedented, 
I hope, in the annals of any literary or scientific 
society,’ was deprived of its force by the answer, 
‘Well, but he has explained all that, and apolo- 
gized for it,’ of another member; though a third 
added, ‘I don’t care how great the misstatement 
was; we, as a society, can take no notice of it. 
Individual members must deal with it.’ In report- 
ing the proceedings, it seemed to me that it would 
be both more soothing to Serjeant Manning's feel- 
ings not to allude to the existence of a minority 
which thought his explanation and apology insuffi- 
cient reparation for the grave mistake he had made, 
and which the Philological Society is still circulat- 
ing without a note of correction, and more consi- 
derate towards him to assure, in print, both him 
and the public, that at our meeting satisfaction 
had been expressed with that explanation and 
apology, than to leave them to suppose that it had 
been wholly passed by and considered unworthy of 
notice, and the question at issue decided by the 
whole majority on the technical point taken by the 
mover and seconder, and others, that no society, as 


| a society, should or could take any step to correct 


any error or misstatement of facts, however great, 
in its Transactions, even when brought under its 
notice, beyond allowing the correction of such 
error or misstatement to appear in its next volume, 
in case any of its members who discovered the 
error liked to send in a paper on the subject. 


F. J. Furntvact, 
Hon. Sec. Philological Society. 





THE WORD ‘ ADMIRAL.” 
To the Editor of Tur Ruapzr. 
London Institution, Jan. 16, 1865. 
Sir,—-Mr. Hall, in his review of Dr. Latham’s 
‘New English Dictionary,’ which appeared in your 
last well number, mentions the word Admiral, 
and says that the first syllable and termination of 
that word have long been a puzzle. He suggests 
that the head and tail were fushioned to give the 
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word a quasi-classical aspect. I always thought 
the derivation of this word very simple. It is 
well known that this office was first introduced by 
one of the Khalifs of Spain, Abderrahman Il. 
2—961). He appointed a ‘commander at sea,’ 
called in Arabic Amir-al-ma, which was corrupted 
into Admiral, the final ma being elided and a d 
inserted between the a and m for the sake of 
euphony.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hermann ADLER. 








SCIENCE. 


—_——- 


ON GLACIER PHENOMENA. 


fascination exerted by ice and its results 
over all who have once come under its spell 
has secured the accumulation of numberless obser- 
vations in all parts of the world. The interest 
attaching to the detailed examination of districts, 
and the ease with which individual phenomena 
are understood, seem however to have with- 
drawn. attention from the wide question of the 
origin of these phenomena: indeed it is probable 
that, of the many contributors to this branch of 
geological enquiry, comparatively few have a clear 
conception of all that is involved in Agassiz’s theory 
of a terrestriai ice-sheet. A recent reviewer of 
Ramsay's ‘Lectures on Physical Geography’ 
disputes his assertion that Chambers was the 
first after Agassiz who advocated the theory 
of continental ice as applied to Great Britain. 
This notice, which appeared in the Scotsman 
of 26th December last, is geologically of little 
value, since its opening paragraph is written 
ty one who evidently belongs to a past school 
mineralogical geologists, if the phrase is 
allowable. But as the historical résumé it con- 
tains might lead to the impression that the views 
as to the origin of our drift formations expressed 
in the lectures are those generally held, it may not 
be without. advantage to give a brief outline of the 
of opjnions since 1821, supplying some 

in the réviewer's list. 

The hypothesis of sudden rushes of great 
masses of water passing across the surface, and 
causing in their progress those striations and 
pe masses of confused rubbish which over- 

great of Scotland, was long a 
cardinal article of faith, nor is it ply 
entirely abandoned. Playfair’s suggestion in 1806 
that. glaciers had brought the erratics of the 
Jura to their present position was wholly forgotten, 
and obseryation, or rather speculation, was directed 
only to the search for the causes of these débdcles. 
In 1821 Veneta announced his opinion that the 
glaciers of the Alps had at no distant period ex- 
tended far beyond their modern limits, that they 
had even reached the flanks of the Jura, and 
there deposited those blocks which no conceivable 
force of water could have carried so far from their 

rock. Views so heretical were of course 

y against. Charpentier undertook 
the of refutation, but in 1835 confessed his 
conversion, and further, to account for the forma- 
tion. of so great a mass of ice, imagined that the 
had formerly stood at a higher level, so as to 

7 a greater extent ~ surface within the limits 
perpetual snow. 1837, Agassiz, in an ad- 
dress to the Helvetie Society, maintained the ice- 
transport of the erratics, but passed far bsyond his 
— boldness and width of histheory. 
thought that the iee had not extended from 
the mountains, but had been formed under ecndi- 
tions such as to admit of its natural development 
low countries, The diminished temperature 
age he considered to be represented in the 
'y of a geological epoch, by a period of cold 
its close, during which the life of the epoch 
extinct. The cold period of the Tertiary 
Ss marked by the extension of a winding 
ice from the Pole to the Mediterranean; 
order of things under which we now live 
gurated by the elevation of the Alps, 
burst — oad ice-sheet. Along the 
: plane so form fragments from the 
er ene pate careered to great distances 
and were there deposited, while the ice retreated 
into the valleys of the newly-formed hills. Such 
was the first announcement of a theory which, con- 
siderably modified, is making its way to universal 
d statement of cosmical 
cause 


as the ultimate 
for which mechanical explanations had alone been 
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upheaval, the lowering of the temperature so as 
to admit of increased ice-formation ; the closure of 
these fissures was followed by increased heat and 
the shrinking of the glaciers within their present 
limits. His conclusions that the period of glacial 
extension was a local episode in the diluvial period 
are the type of the opposition offered to Agassiz’s 
theory. The discussion was keen on the Continent. 
The terrestrial ice-sheet met with little aeceptance ; 
the drifting icebergs detached from local glaciers 
were generally regarded as the agents by which the 
erratics of Central Europe were deposited. Desor, 
in 1846, divided the glacial epoch in Scandinavia 
into three stages:—Ist, that of elevation, the 
period of greatest glacier extension ; 2ndly, one of 
submergence ; and 3rdly, one of re-elevation, to 
which period he referred the formation of the 
Swedish escars. This division was far in advance 
of the opinions held by British geologists at the 
same time. It was supported by Agassiz, who (1850) 
having found in North America a confirmation of 
his theory, there distinctly recognised the marine 
deposits as unconformable upon the unstratified 
glacier débris. 

Having followed the theory till it had by the 
aid of opposition and extended observation reached 
its full development on the Continent, it is unne- 
cessary as well as foreign to our purpose to trace 
its subsequent history. The influence of cata- 
clysmal doctrines is still too strong to admit of its 
complete adoption, but supported by such men as 
Desor, Ch. Martins, and Dolfuss-Ausset, it has 
ceased to be considered a rash generalization. 

In 1840 Agassiz explained his views to the 
British Association at Glasgow, and published in 
the same year the results of a tour through Britain 
in company with Buckland, who had been con- 
verted from diluvialism. He everywhere found 
traces of glaciation; the principal features of the 
Till were noted with remarkable sagacity ; in the 
radiation of detritus from the mountainous dis- 
tricts he found the disproof of the alleged uni- 
formity in the direction of transport—an es- 
sential part of any theory in which water was 
the sole or even principal agent. He further re- 
cognised the stratified deposits as distinct in age 
from the Till or glacial débris. That he has de- 
scribed as moraine heaps some of the unstratified 
gravels in Central Scotland is a trivial error when 
compared with the accuracy of his other observa- 
yations. Mr. Smith of Jordanhill had been for 
some years engaged in the investigation of the 
superficial formations of the Clyde. At first he 
classed the stratified and unstratified deposits as 
alike of diluvial origin. But the discovery in the 
former of shells recognised by Forbes as arctic in 
type, whose living representatives are only found 
in the farnorth of Europe, led him to infer a colder 
climate as having prevailed in Scotland during 
the deposition of the beds in which they occurred. 
The same conclusion had been arrived at by Lyell 
regarding North America from the inspection of 
shells found in the stratified deposits of that con- 
tinent. By this remarkable coincidence of opinion, 
based on evidence purely physical on the one 
hand, on the other purely paleontological, it was 
proved not only that Europe had been subjected 
to climatal conditions of greater severity than those 
of recent times, but also that these conditions had 
prevailed throughout the northern hemisphere. 
Lyell (1840) deseribes the remains of glaciers in 


the uplands of Ferfarshire, and divides the glacial | 


epoch in Scotland into three stages, during the 
first of which only the loftier parts of its mountains 
contained glaciers; during the second the valleys 
were filled with vast accumulations of sxow, whose 
almost imperceptible motion was, however, suffi- 
cient to carry onwards the fragments from the 
peaks, which were still left bare. He compares 
the then state of the country to that of South 
Georgia and Sandwich Land at the present day. 
In the following year he objects to the glacier 
theory that the motion of so large a mass of ice is 
impossible because the angle of slope is too small ; 
but J. D. Forbes pointed out in reply that many 
glaciers move upon inclinations much below 3°, 
and it is now known that an angle of 1° is suffi- 
cient. 
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Those who admitted that ice had taken sham in 
the phenomena of the glacial period (and they were 
a steadily increasing majority), limited its opeta- 
tion to the higher grounds which then projectd 
as islands from the sea; for the submersion of dl 
but the high grounds was handed down as a 
tradition which no one questioned. Smith ant 
others had shown that the clays containing Arcti¢ 
shells indicated by their position the comparatively 
recent elevation of the country; and it was con- 
cluded that the previous depression had taken 
place before the a of the true Till. Agassiz’s 
remark as to the distinction in time between the 
formations was forgotten or misunderstood. 
Maclaren, in 1845, asserted the immobility of any 
mer de glace at a. distance from the elevated land 
whence it proceeded: icebergs, and of course the 
submersion of the low country, seemed to him the 
only possible explanation, not only of the stria- 
tions on the plains, but also of the rounded outline 
so general among the Scottish hills. Even the 
height to which striations are found on rock sur- 
faces in some of the Highland valleys was on this 
view a confirmation of the submersion of the land 
during the glacial period. Hence he could only 
regard the glaciers, of whose existence he had 
found and described the proofs in several districts, 
as local. In the following year he restated the 
question, and was equally positive as to the greater 
probability of the iceberg theory, which, he held, 
furnished a better explanation of all the pheno- 
mena. But this theory is, in fact, double, since it 
cannot exist without a previous supposition of 
currents flowing with wonderful steadiness in cer- 
tain directions constant over large tracts; and 
Ramsay has since shown it to be physically impos- 
sible that floating icebergs should have caused 
such striations as are found in the central valley 
of Scotland, since to do so they must have moved 
up hill faces, and across their summits. Maclaren 
rightly considered the larger boulders of southern 
Scotland as having reached their places on bergs 
or rafts of ice. Believing, as he did, that sub- 
mersion prevailed from the commencement of the 
glacial period, the striation between high and low 
water mark on the west coast did not suggest a 
former higher elevation of the country, but pointed 
conclusively to the operation of floating ice. It had 
already been observed that the Till is in great 
measure derived from the rocks on which it rests. 
D’Archiac, some years before, insisted that this 
local character was much more common than had 
at that time been supposed. Detailed obser- 
vation has confirmed the accuracy of this sugges- 
tion, and shown that no other agent than ice could 
have abraded rocks and yet left the débris so near 
its source. But another use was then made of the 
fact. In 1848 Nicol considered the matrix of the 
Till as derived from the adjacent rocks by aqueous 
erosion, its included fragments having been dropped 
in by icebergs or tree roots, and having sunk into 
the soft paste: a curious instance of theorising 
without much regard to facts. 

Sir R. Murchison, at first a supporter of the 
diluvial theory, gradually adopted the views of the 
new school, in so far that in 1846 he believed the 
existence during glacial times of a sea in which 
bergs detached from the cliff-like ends of insular 
glaciers reaching the coast, deposited their loads 
of mud and boulders; but he also called in the aid 
of waves of translation, set in motion by sudden 
oscillations in arctic lands, believing with Duro- 
cher that the force of the current more than the 
weight of the fragments borne by it was instru- 
mental in causing striation. These waves were in 
the following year formulized by Whewell, who, 
proceeding upon the arbitrary data just stated, cal- 
culated the force exerted by such a wave or series 
of waves. His conclusion is in good keeping with 


| his caleulations: ‘the Northern Drift belonged to 


a period when other causes were at work than 
those with which we are now acquainted.’ 

We now come to the second period in the his- 
tory of the theory. Hitherto diluvial notions and 


_ the weight of great names had successfully con- 


It is needless to mention here the names | 


of all who have contributed to the literature of the | 


Drift, for though their number is very large, yet 
the notions, often vague enough, which dictated 
their remarks may be reduced to one form or 


sophie character of the violent expedients which 
still found favour with many, especially conti- 


_ another of the diluvial theory. As the unphilo- | 


nental, geologists became more evident, the | 
_ leeberg action on one of his imaginary coast lines. 


floods, of whose fury it is impossible to con- 
ceive, were abandoned, and in their place 
came hypotheses of a succession of less vio- 
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tended with it, though latterly a kind of com- 
promise had been effected. But in 1850, Mr. R. 
Chambers came forward as the advocate of the 
terrestrial ice-sheet. He had in his ‘ Ancient Sea 
Margins,’ 1848, objected to the passage of a glacier 
up the side of a hill and over its shoulder, as would 
be necessary in the case of Arthur's Seat, if the 
resemblance pointed out by Forbes between the 
striations it presents and those left by modern’ 
glaciers was established; he even deemed it im- 
possible, and found in these markings proofs of 


But in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1852, 


_ he revived in this country the wider views of the 
lent, but still _paroxysmal currents occasioned | Swiss naturalist, whom, however, he dismisses 
by the imaginary upheaval of arctic lands. | somewhat summarily with the remark that he and 
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Buckland erroneously attributed to glaciers masses 
of gravel whose origin was undoubtedly aqueous. 
But in the main Chambers’s theory departs little 
fr¢m that of Agassiz: both recognize two periods, 
ove of general, the other of hooat steslation both 
separate the terrestrial moraine matter from super- 

ed marine accumulations, in whose formation 

ift-ice may have played a prominent part. The 
difference between them is, that whereas Agassiz 
considered the radiation of detritus from the 
mountainous districts of our island as proof that 
the great sheet had started from these as centres ; 
Chambers, on the other hand, refers these radia- 
tions exclusively to the later period of local 
glaciers, and brings his mobile ice-flood from a 
point external to these islands which it traversed 
in a determinate direction. He assumes this ice- 
sheet to have been in a semi-fluid state from its 
passage across shallows, a somewhat obscure point 
in his theory, unless it is meant that the crcum- 
polar ice extended so far south as a crust on the 
ocean, and invaded lands at a comparatively low 
level. In this respect Agassiz’s views have greater 
simplicity in that by supposing the great gla- 
cier to have started from the heights of an ele- 
vated land, all the difficulties connected with the 
sea passage of the ice are avoided, and a unifor- 
mity obtained between the origin of the earlier and 
later glaciation without in any way affecting the 
question of the general climatal conditions. In 
1851 Professor Ramsay, after a long exploration of 
Wales in the course of his official duties, stated his 
conviction that there had existed in the country 
two periods of glaciation separated by one of sub- 
mersion. The first he held to:be part of a more 
general condition; the last, which had ground out 
of the valleys the detritus left by the earlier 
glaciers, he regarded as local. 

He for the first time notices that, previous to 
the glacial period, the country had acquired in a 
great degree if not entirely its present conforma- 
tion. In his work ‘On the Glaciers of North 
Wales,’ 1860, the same views are maintained, and, 
while the relation of the marine drift (or the 
stratified deposits overlying the older or true 
boulder clay) to a period of continuous cold is 
stated, the phenomena of its deposition are reduced 
within the laws which govern all sedimentary 
formations. The continuity of the climatal con- 
dition throughout this epoch distinguishes the 
views of Agassiz and Ramsay from those of 
Chambers, who held the partial submersion after 
the first glaciation to have entailed (as one result 
of the insular aspect which Europe would then 
present) an amelioration of climate such as to 
admit of the dry land being a suitable residence 
for the larger mammals. Such a supposition is un- 
necessary if we adopt Darwin’s suggestion that the 
cold was not equally intense in all places at the 
same time, but underwent variations both in situa- 
tion and degree, just as the forces of elevation 
vary in intensity and their point of application. 
Other views too regarding the habits of those 
animals render the supposition still less necessary. 
Further, if we hold with Ramsay and others that 
the final disappearance of the glaciers is too great 
a change to have been effected by mere alterations 
of physical geography, it is less easy to explain the 
occurrence of such a change as Chambers proposes 
in the middle of an epoch whose conditions were 
determined by far more general laws. 

In 1862 Jamieson published the results of his 
observations im the north of Seotland. To land- 
ice alone, acting on a country standing at a much 
higher level than now, he attributed the boulder 
clay. He even hinted at the possibility of the great 
glacier having filled the basin of the Irish Channel 
and impressed upon the Isle of Man those striz 
which, whatever other mechanism be adopted, 
cannot be referred to mere iceberg action. This 
memoir. is accompanied by a map, in which the 
radiation of the strie from the central parts of 
North Scotland are indicated. In this paper there 
is no historical summary, from which it might be 
inferred how far he had adopted the opinions of 
Agassiz. But the theory of that author finds 
in Jamieson an advocate whose observations and 


‘reasoning are of such extent and accuracy as to 


give his opinions great value. At the same time 
Ramsay advanced a theory which, depending upon 
the previous adoption of: a terrestrial ice-sheet, 
was also in some measure a proof of that theory. 
He showed that many lakes now lie in rock-basins 
whose excavation can only be ascribed to the 
erosive action of glaciers on their beds. Notwith- 
standing his exhaustive disproof by anticipation 
of most. of the arguments which were afterwards 
b t against his views, they were afterwards 
with great vehemence and some exaggera- 
tion, excusable if we remember that this is 
bably the last blow to that spasmodic geology 








which has so long swayed men’s minds. All these 
objections seem now to be departed from, in great 
measure at least, and, supported by Sir W. Logan 
and Hind in Canada (a country which may rightly 
be held as the crucial test of the theory), as well as 
by many experienced geologists in Britain and on 
the Continent, its ultimate adoption may be safely 
predicted. Even at the Antipodes it has found 
support in the observations of Haast and Hector. 
The only objection which seems still to hold its 
ground is one which applies equally to the whole 
glacial theory: viz. the difficulty of accounting for 
the motive power. But this is a problem for 
physicists. The proof seems complete that ice and 
ice alone has been the operating cause of all the 
phenomena referred to the earlier stage of the 
glacial period. To the physicists may be left the 
task of formulising the forces, in full certainty 
that the problem will ultimately be solved. Their 
failure does not necessarily involve the search for 
a new agent (whose source it would be difficult to 
conceive), for, as Forbes long ago pointed out, in 
such a theory as the present, which satisfactorily 
accounts for nearly all the facts it was contrived to 
explain, we perhaps eannot look for the ultimate 
disappearance of adi difficulties. 

In 1863 Sir R. Murchison, in his address to the 
Geographical Society, gave in his adhesion to 
Agassiz’s theory, though he cannot be said to have 
adopted its conclusions entirely, since the following 
page contains a comparison of the Till of Scotland 
to the droppings of icebergs. 

It is with some diffidence that we speak of Sir 
C. Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man’ (1863). After care- 
ful perusal of that work, the conclusion we have 
arrived at regarding the views of its eminent author 
is that he still regards the unstratified Till as sub- 
marine at least in its deposition; that he limits 
the action of terrestrial ice as an agent of abrasion 
to the higher grounds only, believing submersion 
to have taken place to upwards of 2,000 feet; that 
this submersion must have occurred at an early 
period of the era during which the striations of 
rock surfaces and transport of larger erratics were 
effected; that the submersion is proved by the 
occurrence of stratified deposits at great heights 
above the present sea-level, while the general 


absence of such statified masses in the higher | 


valleys is due to erosion by glaciers during the last 
stages of the ice era. The passages on which this 
analysis is founded are contained in the thirteenth 
chapter, especially pp. 233 and 240. But as 
we have said, we are by no means certain of hay- 
ing correctly stated the author's views ; indeed the 
impression left on our minds is that he has en- 
deavoured rather to give the data upon which an 
opinion may be founded than to attempt a gene- 
ralisation of them. In the enumeration of facts, 
however, one important omission strikes us: 
namely, that he does net allude to the striations in 
the western sea-lochs of Scotland. These markings 
were first noted by Maclaren, who pointed out 
that there was no centre in the neighbourhood 
from which a glacier might have descended, to 
whose passage the striz could have been referred. 
Jamieson showed that the agent which produced 
them must have crossed the high grounds be- 
tween some of these lochs (e.g. the high grounds 
of Knapdale in Argyleshire) and descended sea- 
wards on the other side. Further, the north end 
of Bute has furnished to Mr. Geikie an admirable 
argument in favour of the passage of one great 
sheet of ice in a southerly direction regardless of 
the present contours of the ground. The north 
end of that island rises to a height of 700 or 800 
feet ; its surface is beautifully smoothed, and the 
very summit of the hill presents a northward stoss 
seite, while the southern lee-seite is like all others 
in the district rugged. Clearly no iceberg could 
have effected this result. The only explanation is 
that the moving ice-mass travelling southwards 
dipped into the sound separating Bute from the 
mainland, ascended on the opposite side, passed 
over the top of the hill, and again descended. 
Submersion therefore had at this time at least not 
taken place to any great extent; the passage of 
the striations below. tide mark seem to indicate 
that the country had stood at a higher level. 

The work from which the arguments in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are derived (‘ Phenomena of the 
Glacial Drift of Scotland,’ by A. Geikie, 1863) is a 
most valuable contribution to the literature of this 
subject. The author (himself a convert from the 
iceberg hypothesis) has collected the facts recorded 
by previous writers and added to them many ob- 
tained during years of extensive personal obser- 
vation. We shall not attempt to outline the con- 
tents of this volume, but would merely say that in 
it the theory of a continental ice-sheet such as now 
swathes Greenland, is for the first time reasoned 
out with direct reference to the detailed facts upon 
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which it rests. The radiation of that sheet from 
the mountainous districts of the northern and 
southern Highlands as centres is shewn by a —_ 
on which the direction of recorded strie is lai 
down. From-this map it is evident that one uni- 
form direction of passage across the country can 
no longer be admitted; while the proof is com- 
pleted by careful percentages of the stones in the 
boulder clay, which demonstrate not only the local 
character of the formation, but also the direction in 
which rocks foreign to the district have travelled. 
It is hence shown that the analogue of the boulder 
clay is the ‘moraine profonde’ of continental 
writers, or the detrital mass covering the bed of a 
terrestrial glacier. During this first stage of 
general glaciation the country was gradually sub- 
siding, and probably sank to a depth of 2,000 feet. 
To the second stage, that of re-elevation, still one 
of arctic severity, he refers the stratified fossili- 
ferous clays, the gravel formations, and the berg- 
transported erratics ; while the third stage, that of 
the final disappearance of the ice, is characterised 
by the presence of glaciers limited to the recesses 
of the higher mountains. 

The last work we have to notice is that of 
Professor Ramsay, ‘Lectures on Physical Geo- 
graphy’ 1864. We have already stated this 
author's views, which in the present volume he 
repeats, and sums up the present state of know- 
ledge regarding the glaciation of the northern 
hemisphere. 

The text-books are obscure, if not erroneous. 
They are referred to here in no spirit of fault- 
finding, but because it is to them the student 
naturally turns for the most recent information, 
or at least in the hope of finding the most 
commonly accepted views stated. If, therefore, 
we find that they ignore a theory so important 
as that of Agassiz, the conclusion is obvious that 
in the opinion of their authors at least, it is not so 
supported as to be judiciously imparted to a learner. 
When the authors of such works are men eminent 
in theoretical science, and good observers in the 
field, this is, perhaps, an unsafe criterion, since 
strong personal convictions may influence their 
statements: but when compilers are silemt on the 
same points, we may infer, from the care we su 
pose them to exercise, that they present faithfull 
enough the outlines at least of the common wal, 

Ansted, in his ‘ Text-Book,’ 1845, adheres to the 
notion of great waves and marine currents caused 
by movements of elevation, and this notwithstand- 
ing his reference on a previous page to radiation 
of fragments from mountain chains. In 1860 he 
includes under one common term all the superficial 
deposits of Scotland. He does not seem to have 
grasped the idea of an epoch of Arctic cold, since 
he does ‘not support the idea that any considerable 
amount of ice then existed as glaciers covering the 
land in our temperate climate,’ believing rather in 
the stranding of icebergs on a submerged land. 
De la Beche, in the ‘Geological Observer,’ 1853, 
speaks of glaciers only as local developments, 
and is distinct in his maintenance of the iceberg 
theory. 

Phillips, in his ‘Manual,’ 1855, speaks of glacial 
deposits as ‘the effects of turbulent inundations 
upon limited tracts of uninhabited land,’ and ac- 
counts for the general southerly direction of trans- 
port by reference to Arctic changes of level. 

Lyell in his ‘Elements,’ 1855, does not allude 
to the’ radiation of the strie; objects even to the 
transport of the erratics of the Jura on the surface 
of a glacier, because the angle of slope is too 
small. The shape of the stones in the Till he 
considers as acquired on land previous to deposit 
in the sea. The submarine character of the 
boulder clay may be inferred from this passage, 
and another in which currents are spoken of as 
the cause of stratification in sediment dropping 
from icebergs. 

In 1861 Page still speaks of polished and striated 
rocks as haying been ‘subjected to the long con- 
tinued friction of water or ice-borne materials,’ 
The whole series of phenomena, striz, boulder 
clay, and surface gravels, he empress 
of a period of submersion, when ‘a climate 
engendered glaciers on its hills, and drifted during 
a brief summer icebergs laden with rocky débris 
over its waters’ (sic). ‘Past and Present,’ p. 166. 

In 1862 Jukes still advocates the subaqueous 
deposit of the drift, and considers those portions 
of the Limestone gravel, which are of a local 
character, as merely the lower part of that formation, 
notwithstanding their lithological difference from it. 
Of the origin of the striations he gives no account, 
merely saying that they are such as are left by ice 
in its passage over rocks. 

Dana, however, in his ‘Text-book” 1864, gives 
unqualified support to the theory of a terrestrial 
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land-sheet at a time when the elevation of the land 
ter than it now is. 

es ese ‘no sketch is sufficient to prove the 
accuracy of Professor Ramsay's statement that 
Agassiz and Buckland were twenty years before 
their time in the theory they advanced in 1840, 
and to make evident that even yet its acceptance 
is onl ial. 

The = aa has mistaken interest in, for appre- 
ciation of, the glacial theory: his list might have 
been fuller and more judiciously selected by 
reference to the very copious bibliography appended 
to Mr. Geikie’s volume, for all the papers he men- 
tions (except that of Chambers) are antagonistic 
to the theory, and therefore help to prove the asser- 
tion they were intended to refute. 

We have omitted several papers, not undervalu- 
ing their importance, but because we desired only 
to give a broad view of the change of opinion within 
the last quarter of a century. The theory whose 
history we have traced is simple and thoroughly 
in accordance with the spirit of the Huttonian 

philosophy, in that it substitutes for agencies 
to which neither recent nor previous ages furnish 
any parallel, one whose analogue is to be found 
in many parts of the world at the present time. 
How then shall we explain the opposition with 
which it has been met and the general hesita- 
tion in adopting its conclusions? We believe it is 
due partly to unfamiliarity with glacier action on a 
large scale, and the consequent difficulty in meeting 
the demand which it mzkes on the imagination : 
but chiefly to the undisputed sway which cata- 
clysmal dogmas so long exercised. Something of 
dignity there was in the old notions of great 
catastrophes: but the dangerous ease with which, 
by appeal to them, complicated and contradictory 

enomena were taken out of the field of logical 

investigation, tended to check research. Agassiz 
showed that even the chaos of diluvialism was 
capable of reduction to laws as simple and as certain 
as those recognized in other periods of the past, and 
the number of observers whom his bold specula- 
tions have directly or indirectly brought into the 
field is not the least part of his success. Much has 
been done: but much still remains to be done before 
the history of the glacial period can be considered 
as complete. The enumeration of the problems yet 
unsolved would occupy, perhaps not unprofitably, 
another paper. That the glacial theory has sur- 
vived opposition, has been confirmed by the obser- 
vation even of opponents, is now adopted by the 
most experienced geologists, and promises ere long 
to be universally accepted: these are the highest 
tribute to the genius and sagacity of its author. 





SECCHI ON METEORS. 
nw to the labours of such physicists as 


chi, Quetelet, and Newton, and of our 
British Association Committee, represented in the 
main by Mr. Alexander Marechal we have lately 
accumulated a vast fund of facts which should 
ightily encourage all who work in this interesting 
field. That meteors, do/ides, and falling or shooting 
stars are representatives of the same phenomenon, 
and are differentiated one from the other merely 
by their size, is now universally acknowledged ; 
while that they are of cosmical origin, and course, 
like ourselves, in orbits round the sun, will also be 
conceded. This is already an enormous step, 
but Newton’s researches into the elements of these 
rings—these tangible orbits, which almost realize 
the schoolboy’s idea of one—have made us ac- 
uainted with their inclination and their dimen- 
sions; while Faye’s ingenious extension of it 
accounts for the sporadic meteors which startle us 
one by one, as if they disdained to take part in 
the bombardment of our poor earth. 
i, rd --Atog on — matters, the litera- 
é subject has n especially enriched 
by Quetelet, Newton, and Herschel. me very 
to tions, to which we propose to 
somewhat in detail, have been made by 
Secchi, while the telescope has also helped our 
knowledge forward. Dr, Schmidt, some time ago, 
was fortunate en to observe the explosion of a 
meteor by means of one of the powerful telescopes 
of the Athens O , and the appearance 
which he witnessed—an incandescent shower—is 
entirely what would have been expected. But 
of a meteor while it is traversing space far 
away beyond even the limit of that higher air 
Which hes been named igneous? M. Heis can now 
answer uestion for us, and again the answer 
is exactly what would have been predicted. At 
8h. 31m. p.m. on the 4th of October last, as he 
ering the milky way, he distinctly saw 
a masé ate Bee = way along the 
6 e stars in i 
He was enabled to'wateh thes strange shat 








a point situated in a 280° 5+ 21°to a 291° & 18°, 
where it finally disappeared. How fortunate it 
would have been for us if another observer as 
skilled as M. Heis had also been favoured with a 
sight of this dimmest of planets! 

Father Secchi’s valuable contributions to our 
knowledge bear principally, as do Mr. Herschel’s, 
on the height and velocity of meteors. His latest 
work, to which we now refer, is but a continuation 
of similar observations carried on for the last two 
years; but in completeness of design and value of 
the result the old work has been eclipsed. The 
lines joining Hawkhurst, Greenwich, London, and 
other places where our meteor-observers reside, ure 
the base lines generally used in this country. The 
Roman base-line joins Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
and, as in former years, both stations have been 
electrically connected. The distance from Rome 





ey 


to Civita Vecchia is 65 kilometres, and the azimuth 
of the latter place referred to the meridian of 
Rome is 70° from N. towards W. 

The following table will show the meteors si- 
multaneously observed—the only ones recorded 
with great care, as the absence of a signal from 
the other station showed it had not been observed 
at both:— 


Duration of No. observed Hourly 
Observation. at bothstations. number. 
H. M, 
August 5 1,26 5 28.9 
6 2.36 12 30.6 
7 1.13 8 41.9 
8 .58 20 55.8 
9 1.40 19 43.2 
10 3.13 29 45.7 
Total . . 93 


It will be seen that the number of shooting 
stars increased till the 8th, and subsequent obser- 
vations confirmed the law of the maximum of the 
present epoch. The general point of divergence 
between Cepheus and Cassiopeia was also confirmed, 
but the great parallax observed showed that this 
appearance cannot be universal—a point which 
has hitherto not been sufficiently dwelt upon. This 
parallax with the Roman base-line was sufficient 
to cause the same meteors to appear in different 
constellations from the two stations, and choos- 
ing the meteors which passed normally to the line 
joining Rome and Civita Vecchia, it varied be- 
tween fifteen and forty degrees. Generally speaking, 
the parallax of the smaller meteors was smaller 


| than that of the brightest ones, proving that the 
| latter are nearest us; and, indeed, a little practice 
rendered it possible, taking this fact into considera- | 


tion, to predict in what part of the sky the 
meteor would be observed at the other station, 
before the telegraphic account of it was received. 
On the 10th of August the parallax was greater— 
the meteors were nearer—than on the other even- 
ings; this may in a measure account for the 
greater number seen. 

Father Secchi’s observations have been in part 
reduced by a very ingenious graphical method. 
The mean height of the meteors at first appear- 
ance comes out in round numbers 100 kilometres. 
In fact the mean height of sixty-nine out of the 
ninety-three gives 101 kilometres. Fourteen 
others which moved in the plane which passed 
through the two observatories made their appearance 
at a height of ninety-three kilometres. The height 
of the point of extinction was seventy-five kilo- 








metres. The greatest height observed was 260 | 


kilometres, and many were certainly above 200, 
with an error at most of thirty. 

The majority of the meteors observed appeared 
at a low elevation, as the following table will 
show :— 

Height. 
40 to 60 kilometres 


ee eae wee eee 


No, observed. 
6 
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Total 56 
27 ornearly half of which were observed at heights 
varying from 80 to 120 kilometres. 


Combining the points, heights of appearance, 
and disappearance, with the observed length of 
flight, the velocity per second is of course readily 
obtained, This in some instances was as high as 
ninety kilometres, but some remarkable exceptions 
were observed. Two meteors journeying towards 
the radiant point travelled very dowly, and as if 
with difficulty. 

Father Secchi calls attention to the small hori- 
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zontal distance to which these appearances are 
limited. The cases in which this exceeds 220 
kilometres are rare. The consequence of this isa 
curious one. At places double that distaace 
apart it is scarcely possible that the same shooting 
stars can be seen; and if we suppose the celestial 
vault represented by a globe fifty centimetres in 
diameter, we may say that the part of the sky 
whence the meteors proceed does not excced the 
space that might be covered by a shilling. 








A NEW ELECTRO-MAGNET. 
bs it possible that our present electro-magnet 

is to what it might be, what the cog-wheel of 
the ,early railway engineers was to the present 
smooth one? for after our electricians have for so 
many years been exhausting their ingenuity to ac- 
complish a certain object, M. Du Moncel—no mean 
authority in such matters—comes forward and 
declares that the object gained by that ingenuity 
is worse than useless. An electro-magnet may 
be briefly defined to be a cylinder of iron covered 
with a helix of wire : very powerless is the iron if 
no current is passing through the wire, very power- 
ful is it—witness the Royal Institution magnet, 
and the one in Paris which is covered with 20,000 
feet of wire and lifts a weight of three tons—while 
a current passes, We may say, therefore, that 
the power of the magnet depends on the wire ; and 
it has always been considered necessary that the 
wire, thin or thick, according to the work to be 
done or the strength of the current used, must be 
most carefully covered with an isolating substance. 
So we have wires covered with silk, with cotton, 
india-rubber, and varnishes of different kinds. And 
this equally in the electro-magnets used for experi- 
ments as in those used for the ten thousand pur- 
poses to which electricity is now being daily em- 
ployed: indeed, we may almost say electricity works 
by electro-magnets. 

Some time ago M. Carlier, an electrician in 
Paris, asked himself the question, Is this covering 
necessary ? and he very properly set to work to 
make an electro-magnet with uncovered wire to 
answer the question. M. Du Moneel, in a com- 
munication to the Paris Academy, on the 9th in- 
stant, declares that the answer thus given is so ex- 
traordinary, and the power of the uncovered electro- 
magnet so great, that he can scarcely believe his 
own experiments, Not only can these new mag- 
nets produce all the effects of attraction of the 
covered ones, but the effects in some cases are more 
than doubled. Let us reproduce M. du Moncel’s 
figures. A bar of iron 4} centimetres long, and 7 
millimetres in diameter, covered with a single 
spiral of wire 0°277mm. in diameter, with two 
small Bunsen’s elements, sustained a weight of 
3°9 kilogrammes ; covered, it could only support 
2'4 kilogrammes. A larger magnet, covered with 
twelve coats of wire, so to speak, held up 940 
grammes; with covered wire it could only support 
540 grammes. The effects of distant attraction 
were even more favourable. At a distance of 1 mil- 
limetre, and with a Daniell’s pile of 28 elements, 
the weights attracted were as follow :— 


Circuit. : New Magnet. Old Magnet. 
0 kilometres é 12 
10 - 12 3 
20 os 4 0 


The requisite condition to obtain these effects is 
that the different ‘coats’ of wire shall be separated 
from each other by a piece of paper, and that the 
interior of the bobbins, whether in wood or copper, 
should be covered also with an isolating substance. 

The advantages of this system are obvious, the 
first being reduced cost of the magnets. Then we 
have greater effects, which is tantamount to a reduc- 
tion of size—and consequently another reduction of 
the cost. The ‘extra currents ’ being also done away 
with, a more prompt movement of the armatures 
results, and therefore greater usefulness in in- 
duction coils. In telegraphic instruments they 
present the additional advantage of remaining 
unaffected by lightning. M. du Moncel remarks 
by way of explanation—explanation is easier than 
prediction—‘I consider that in magnets of the 
new construction the surface of contact of the 
spirals between themselves represents in fact a 
linear spiral, of which the points furnish deriva- 
tions, We can easily imagine that the electric 
flux provoked by these derivations can only be 
produced by furnishing a series of super 
currents circulating through all the folds of the 
metallic helix, by reason of the resistance to the 
passage from one spiral to the other. Now if the 
primitive current circulating through the helix is 
weakened by these derivations, it is reinforeed by 
these derived and superposed currents, which in 
over-exciting the pile furnish at last a more energetic 
current. Besides, it must be borne in mind that 
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the direct current which results from the deriva- 
tions, and which passes through the spirals towards 
the axis, ought also to be derived from them, and 
as it is not enfeebled by its passage, it should 
atgment the intensity of the current which flows 
through it.’ Lastly, the quantity of uncovered 
wire which can be used for a given magnet is 
greater than that of covered. 

We shall, doubtless, at once hear of some ex- 
periments disproving or supporting M. du Moncel’s ; 
in the latter case the method he points out should 
be immediately acted upon. 














ENCKE’S COMET. 


Ww* announced last week the approaching return 
of Biela’s comet. We have now another 


ephemeris to print which may be useful to those 
who may be armed with powerful instruments. 
The ephemeris, which is an approximate one, has 
been computed by Mr. Farley from the elements 
as given below, which are those in No. 1326 of the 
Ast. Nastrichten, with approximate perturbations 
by Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
to near the time of approaching perihelion passage. 


0hG.M Log. of Dist. Mer. 
Time R.A. Decl. from ass. 
1865. hm s “eae Earth Sun. h m 
Jan, 22 28 16 32 +2 172 wW°4148 0°3183 3 9 
24 23 18 50 2 30'8 “4145 “3140 3 3 
26 28 21 22 2 45°4 "4147 “3096 2 57 
28 23 23 87 2 59°6 “4147 “3050 2 52 
30 2326 6 8 146 “4146 "30038 2 47 
Feb, 1 28 2838 8 30°2 “4144 "2956 2 41 
3 23 32 15 3 46°2 “4140 *2907 2 36 
5 28 33 55 4 28 “4134 “2858 2 $1 
7 23 36 38 4198 “4128 “2808 2% 
9 23 39 25 4 37°4 *4120 "2756 2 21 
li 23 42 16 4 55°5 “4110 "2703 2 16 
18 23 45 10 5 140 *4099 *2619 211 
15 2348 8 5 33°0 “4087 "2594 26 
17 2851 8 5 52°4 “4073 “2538 21 
19 23 5418 6 12°2 “4058 “2480 1 56 
21 23 57 24 6 32°5 “4041 "2421 1 52 
2 0 039 6 53°38 "4023 "2361 1 47 
25 O $57 7 145 “4003 *2299 1 42 
27 0 719 7 363 “3981 *2235 1 38 
Mar. 1 01044 +7 58°5 0°S958 0°2170 1 33 
Epoch and Mean Equatoreal. 
1865, May 28°0 Mean Time at Greenwich. 
‘ “ 
Mean Longitude . ° e g-* 158 1l 28 
Longitude of Perihelion . . m 158 350 
Longitude of Asc. Node . . » 33433 3 
D+: i» » .e, « § BSe 
Angle of Excentricity - « @ 57 48 40 
Mean Daily Motion . . « 8 1074°10” 
0°345975 


Log. of semi-axis Maj. “oe 


LIVE PORPOISE IN THE ZOOLOGI- 
CAL GARDENS. 


A® TER several ineffectual attempts, the autho- 
rities of the Zoological Gardens have succeeded 
in adding to their collection a porpoise, which 
seems likely to become a permanent denizen of 
their attractive gardens. The present specimen 
was 8 gps by some fishermen at Deal about a 
es, t since, and safely transported to London 
by railway under the care of Tennent, the Society’s 
Keeper, who has been employed in all former ex- 
periments of the same nature. When received at 
the Gardens, the porpoise was much bruised about 
the face and eyes, probably from attempts to 
escape during capture, and at first refused to feed. 
He has, however, improved by degrees, and now 
takes his meals regularly. These consist of live 
eels, which he catches for himself, and herrings 
and other fish which are supplied to him by his 
keeper at the end of a fishing-rod. 

Owing to his delicate state of health, the por- 
poise has as yet only been permitted to receive the 
visits of a privileged few; but in the course of a 
few days we believe he will be open to public in- 
spection, and will no doubt attract a host of 
admirers, 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tue Mexican Scientific Commission held a 
meeting on the 29th ult., under the presidency of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, when several 
interesting communications were laid before it. 
Amongst them were several from Col. Doutrelaine, 
‘On the Natural History and Archeology of 
Mexico,’ and one from M. ]’Abbé de Bourbourg, 
who is busy exploring Yucatan. He reports the 
discovery in a private library at Merida of an 
ancient manuscript vocabulary of the Mays lan- 
guage, of which he is about to forward a copy to 

rance. Dr. Coindet sent a Memoir on the 
‘History of Medicine in Mexico,’ and Dr. Jacob 
an account of a disease in the nasal fossw, caused 
by the sting of a certain insect. M. Boussingault 











presented a very interesting report on the pulgue, 
a favourite Mexican drink, obtained from the 
juice of the agave, which when fermented was 
found to contain a very large quantity of alcohol. 
The agave grows freely in the driest situations. 
At this meeting a somewhat important decision 
was arrived at, viz., to publish immediately a 
valuable series of Mexican documents, which are 
now in the hands of M. Aubin, a member of the 
Commission, and who is willing to hand them 
over to the Government. They are the fruit of 
ten years’ labour on the part of M. Aubin. M. 
Duruy complimented the commission on the pro- 
gress already made. The decree for its organiza- 
tion was only signed in February last, but instruc- 
tions had been issued for the explorers, fifteen of 
whom had already been despatched to different 
parts of Mexico; forty correspondents had been ap- 
pointed, some in Central America, some in Europe ; 
and a yolume of Archives, containing the results 
already achieved, was nearly ready for publication. 


M. Ferp. Ketter writes to M. Lubbock an- 
nouncing that horns of the Reindeer have been dis- 
covered at Schaffhausen. 

M. Fovucavrir was elected on Monday last a 
member of the Mechanical Section of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. 

Ar the anniversary rowan fh the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Belgiuin, Which took place 
a few weeks back, Dr. Spring read a paper on ‘The 
Human Remains from Engis and Chauvaux.’ 
After paying a tribute to Professor Schmerling, 
whose discoveries remained unknown, or at least 
unnoticed, for a quarter of a century, he went on 
to sketch the prebable history of the early ages of 
our globe as revealed by the most recent researches 
in geology, ethnology and archeology. He con- 
cluded with the following words: ‘My principal 
object in this discourse has been classification. 
The discussion which has taken place amongst the 
scientific men of Europe in consequence of the 
recent researches on the antiquity of man, renders 
it desirable that I should put you in a position to 
compare the discoveries made in other countries 


with those evidences which have been yielded by our | 


own. The order of succession of the different periods 
of the stone age is, then, as follows:—1l. Zhe Pre- 
glacial or Mythologic Age. Man coexisted with 
Elephas meridionalis, and in general with the large 
reptiles who survived the tertiary periods. To 
this division belong the human remains of St. 
Priest and possibly those of Denise. 2. The Post- 
glacial or Heroic Age. A race of men with skulls 
of the dolichocephalic type was contemporaneous 
with the great pachyderms and the cave-bears. The 
rivers were not then confined to their present 
channels, and the British Isles were still con- 
tinuous with the continent of Europe, Scandinavia 
was covered with glaciers. The remains found at 
Engis, Moulin-Quignon, Clichy, Kent's Hole, 
Brixham, &c., belong to this period. 3. Zhe Dilu- 
vial or Troglodytic Age. During this age the 
voleanoes of Central Europe were extinct, and the 
seas and rivers occupied their present position. 
To this period belong the human remains found at 
Chauvaux near Namur, the cave-dwellers of Cen- 
tral France and the Pyrenees, the older lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland and Ireland, and the men 
of the ‘Kjékkenméddinger’ of Denmark. 4. The 
Mixed or Celto-Germanic Age. Weapons and 
utensils of stone are found intermingled with those 
of bronze and iron. As examples of the remains 
of this age we may cite the worked stones from the 
alluvial beds of the provinces of Hainaut and 
Namur, and those from the tumuli of Mecklenburg, 
Denmark, Great Britain, &c. The inhabitants of 
the lake-dwellings of East Switzerland, &c. belong 
also to this period.’ 

Tus Committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at the 
meeting held at Bath last year, for preparing forms 
for the registration of visible objects on the moon's 
surface, and for the construction of an outline map 
of four times the area of that of Beer and Madler, 
has so far proceeded with the work intrusted to its 
charge as to have adopted three working Forms 
which are intended to aid in the determination of the 
positions of lunar points and to record data for the 
formation of a catalogue of lunar objects. Mr. Birt 
is now engaged in recording in Form No. 1, which has 
been drawn up for the reception of general gbser- 
vations of the moon, his observations since March 
1859, including an extensive series of the crater 
‘Plato,’ applying to each object that has come 
under his notice its appropriate symbol as men- 
tionedin a prior article. These symbols of reference 
indicate the particular sheet of Form No. 3 in which 
the object is to be entered. This form contains 
columns showing its position, extent, height, depth, 
brightness, and alignment, with a brief description 
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of it, also its synonyms, and references to existi 
authorities by whom it may have been mention 
or delineated. Form No. 4 is intended to aid in 
the computation of the position of lunar objects 
(the second order). he results of Beer and 
Miidler’s measures (the first order) of 919 objects 
will be given in Form No. 3 under the head of 
Co-ordinates, and differential measures will be taken 
between Beer and Miidler’s objects and others 
whose co-ordinates have not yet been determined ; 
Form No. 4 being one of computation for determining 
selenographical latitudes and longitudes. It has 
been decided that the map shall be (as Beer and 
Midler’s) on the orthographic projection, but of 
75 inches diameter, divided into meridians and 
parallels of 1° apart. The co-ordinates X and Y 
of each object will be separately computed, and the 
objects themselves laid down on the map from the 
co-ordinates so determined. Nearly 500 objects (by 
no means identical with the 400 in Webb's list, or 
with the 500 numbered on Lohrmann’s map, or 
with those specially designated by names in Shite 
and Miidler’s map) have been symbolized, and are 
now in progress of entry in Form No.3. The large 
perth. oP of data in Form No. 3 is essential 
for the utility of the catalogue and the accuracy of 
the map. 

Tuer Chilian Government has decided to adopt 
the French metrical system after the 1st of June 
of this year. 


‘Tue Nouvelliste de Rouen reports the discovery 
of a case of cow-pox in the cow, a circumstance of 
somewhat rare occurrence. It appears that Dr. 
Paul Levasseur, a physician of the town, was con- 
sulted by a young woman, a milkmaid, in the 
employment of a farmer at Petit-Quevilly, whose 
arm and hand were swollen and covered with 
pustules. In reply to Dr. Levasseur’s enquiries 
she stated that she had noticed pustules of a similar 
nature on the udders of the cows. A deputation of 
the vaccine committee, consisting of the leading 
medical men of the town, proceeded to the farm. 
An examination of the animals showed at once 
that it was a genuine case of cow-pox, and a 
quantity of the virus was collected both from the 
arm of the patient and from the cows. The 
girl had, it appears, been previously vaccinated 
in her infancy. The Nowvelliste adds that no 
authenticated case of this kind has been noticed 
in that neighbourhood for twenty-five years. In 
the year 1828 the enquiries of the National Vac- 
cine Board in this country failed to discover a 
single instance of it. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘BRITISH QUARTERLY” AND DARWIN. 


LLOW me to call the attention of your readers 
to a very gross attempt, in the last number of 
the British Quarterly Review, to mislead the un- 
scientific public. At P: 143, in an article on the 
‘Supernatural,’ after disposing of Hume, Strauss, 
Baden Powell, and such small fry, in a few lines 
each, the reviewer claims physical science as his 
ally, and calls into the witness-box ‘the geologist’ 
(one of a type now happily almost extinct), 
who, he says, will tell us that again and again the 
special interference of a Creator has been required, 
and who finally ‘ will tell you that this same “ de- 
velopment” or “origin of species by natural 
seleetion” is an unblushing intruder into the do- 
main of science, unlicensed and un ized,’ 
This, however, is not strong enough. The mode 
‘geologist’ is sent down, and a new witness is 
specially called in a note, which is so ‘unblushing’ 
that I give it entire. 

‘Let us hear a word on the subject of develop- 
ment from one who has won scientific laurels by a 
life of study and thought : — “ All the great living 
and recently deceased masters of physical science 
reject it. Does it appeal to anatomy and physiology? 
Cuvier, Owen, and Carpenter ery out against it. 
Does it evoke the aid of chemistry? Berzelius, 
Turner, and Liebig see its shallowness. Does it 
call on zoology for aid? Agassiz and Ehrenberg 
can refute its claims. Does it search the archives 
of geology for support? Sedgwick, Miller, Lyell, 
and D’Orbigny can show how certainly it will fail. 
Or, finally, does it appeal to botany? Hooker 
and Lindley, Torrey and Gray, know that it will 
certainly glean nothing to sustain it in that flowery 
field. The fact is that it is only here and there 
a second-rate naturalist will sympathize at all 
with such dreamy views.” (Dr. E. Hitchcock, in 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” vol. xi. p. 789.) We do not 
think anything in this extract unwarranted, evea 
though Mr. Darwin has added his name to the roll 
of non-theistic theorists ; for though he is distin- 
guished as a naturalist in the department of 
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observation, his book exhibits philosophic abilities of 
the henate order. Nothing can be more significant 
than his entire abandonment of geology; nothing 
more foolish than the supposition that some strata 
are so lost that no trace of them can be found ; 
‘and nothing more unscientific than to help his 
to take its absurd shape out of the barely 
le but utterly unknown. 

Bither the writer of this article knew that at least 
four of the here mentioned—Carpenter, 
Lyell, J. Hooker, and A. Gray—so far from reyect- 
ing or crying out against * development’ and ‘the 
origin of species natural selection’ are its 


strongest supporters, or he did not know it. He |. 


is, therefore, either imposing a deliberate and 
wilful misstatement on the public, or he is incre- 
dibly ignorant of the subject he is writing upon. 
+ when he talks of Darwin’s ‘entire aban- 
donment of geology,’ does he know that almost all 
the great modern geologists are converts to his 
views? and when he stigmatizes Darwin's work 
as ‘foolish ’ and ‘absurd,’ does he know that John 
Stuart Mill has adduced it as one of the most 
wonderful examples of logical reasoning extant ? 
It is hardly worth while to break such a fly 
upon the wheel, but it is well to make known as 
‘widely as possible to what weak subterfuges those 
who attempt to stem the flood of modern thought 
with the worn-out theological mop are at last 
driven. A. R. W. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


BERLIN. 

Rovat, Acapemy or Screncus.—Nov. 3, 1864.— 
Professor Braun read a paper ‘On the Australian 
species of Marsilea.’ 

Noy. 10.—Professor Ranke communicated a 
‘memoir ‘On Bishop Burnet and his History of his 
‘Own ‘Times,’ and a long and elaborate paper by 
Dr. Kettler was read ‘On the Dispersion of Light 
in Gases,’ 

Noy. 14.—M. Kronecker read a paper ‘On the 
Different Factors of the Discriminant of Elimina- 
tion se Re wage Peters described ‘A 
new ies of -Viper (Athyris polylepis) from 
Libetia” and accompanied his Sesctepion with 
short characters of the three other known species 
of that West African genus. 

Noy. 17.—Professor Dove communicated papers 

On the Form of the Isometrals in North America ;’ 
“On the annual Barometric Curve of the Arctic 
Zone;’ ‘On the Lingering of Heat in the Winter- 
night of the Polar Regions;’ and ‘ On Isolation 
in the Southern Hemisphere.’ 

Nov. 24.—-M. Weierstrass read some ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Singularities of Algebraic Curves ; ’ 
and a note tlie communicated ‘On the Double 
Refraction of Light in resounding glass-rods’ b 
Dr. Kundt. Professor Dove oan an ‘ ~ wll 
tion on Colour-blindness.’ 

Noy. 28.—Professor Buschmann read the eon- 
¢lusion of his second memoir ‘On the Numerals of 


the Sonoric Languages.’ 
PARIS. 
Acapemy or Scmnozs.— Jan. 9.— Among the 


mathematical papers read were the following: M. 
Clebsch: ‘On a property of curves of the order n, 


with <9 double points.’ M. Laguerre: ‘Gene- | 


ral theorems on plain algebraical curves.’—M. 
Zaliwski: ‘New demonstration of the theorem of 
the square of the hypothenuse.’—Several theorems 
of crystalline reflection were demonstrated by M. 
Cornu.—One of the new comets and sun-spots 
formed the subjects of two notes presented by M. 
Chacornac. We shall return to the sun paper.— 
oe patente aa gf tae and easy method 

fe ppc ysis.—M. Martins read a paper 
on the rainfall of Montpellier last eae a 


pagel paper of some importance on 


the nocturnal inversions of tempera- 
ture to the currents of the atmosphere and its 
distribution from the horizon to the zenith, by M. 
-_ We hope to give an abstract of this also. 

De Saint Venant concluded a memoir, the 

first part of which was presented in 1857, on the 
resistance of bars, rods, 





A paper on the connection between the lacti- 
ferous vessels of plants and the fibro-muscular 
system was read by M. Trécul.—Some interesting 
experiments on the action of the spleen were com- 
municated by MM. A. Estor and C. Saintpiérre. 
It is concluded that the spleen and stomach work 
alternately—The Celts of nephrite found occa- 
sionally in Switzerland were described by M. G. de 
Mortillet, and he maintains that they are not, as 
M. Desor and others maintain, products of early 
Eastern art, but are made of small siliceous veins 
found in serpentines.—M. Liog communicated a 
paper on an allied subject—the inhabitants of 
caves and pile dwellings and their instruments. 
He maintains that in Venetia he has discovered 
vestiges of the Autochthonic tribes which peopled 
Europe before the immigration of the Aryas. In 
the cavern of Lumignano, at a depth of ten feet, 
he has found flint implements vYéry similar to those 
discovered at Perigord, fragments of pottery, a 
needle-shaped bone, and a small round perforated 
object in glazed clay. In another cave very near 
he has also found, associated with flint implements, 
teeth, jawbones, and bones of the great fossil bear, 
the bones being generally broken. The complete 
description of the spoils will be given in the 
forthcoming volumes of the Memoirs of the Vene- 
tian Institute. The pomona of the cave dwell- 
ings consists of nuts, acorns, and Cornus mas; 
the fauna of Sus scrofa ferus, and of other varie- 
ties of Sus, Bos urus, Cervus elaphus, Cervus capreo- 
lus, Canis vulpes, Emys lutaria, The marrow 
bones are all broken, 

M. de Quatrefages remarked upon the presence 
of the fossil bear, and he thinks, with M. Mor- 
tillet, that the contemporaneity of the bear with the 
ancient people may be contested. He thought also 
that the difference between the remains of Sus 
found might be of race and not of species, a dis- 
tinction which should be more borne in mind in 
palzontological researches than it is at present. 





REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Zooioercat Socrery.—Jan. 10-—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

The Secretary called the attention of the meeting 
to the fine male example of the Mantchurian Deer 
(Cervus manichuricus) in the Society's Gardens, 
which had been received from Mr. Swinhoe, and 
read an extract from a letter from Mr. Swinhoe, 
giving further details respecting this animal. 

Dr. Crisp made some observations on the ana- 
tomy of the Water Ousel (Cinclus aquaticus), with 
reference to its mode of feeding and to its power 
of remaining under water. 

Dr. Crisp also called attention to and exhibited 
specimens of the os penis of the Chimpanzee ( 7’rog- 
lodytes niger), and of the Orang (Simia satyrus), 
remarking that the existence of this bone in these 
two species had not been before observed. 

Mr. Francis Day read the first part of a Memoir 
on the Fishes of Cochin, on the Malabar Coast of 
India. The present communication, which was 
devoted to the Acanthopterygii, enumerated up- 
wards of 120 species of this order as having been 
collected or observed by the author in Cochin, 
amongst which were several considered to be new 
to science. Mr. Day’s notes embraced many par- 
ticulars as to the times of year at which the 
various species were met with on the coast of 
Cochin, and the uses to which they were put by 
the natives. 

Mr. St. George Mivart read some Notes of the 
Myology of the Green Monkey (Cercopithecus 
sabeus), in which the conditions presented by some 
of those muscles which shew such interesting 
variations in the Order Primates were recorded. 

Dr. Gray gave a notice of an apparently new 
form of whalebone Whale, proposed to be called 
Eschrichtius robustus, founded on a specimen 
stranded on the coast of Devonshire, in 1861, 
portions of the skeleton of which had been obtained 
for the British Museum by Mr. Pengelly. 

Dr. Gray communicated a Revision of the family 
Mustelide, founded on the specimens contained in 
the collection of the British Museum. This group 
of carnivorous animals, according to Dr. Gray's 
present arrangement, contained forty-seven species, 
divisible into twenty-three genera, ten of which 
were stated to be peculiar to the New World. 

Mr. G, Freer Angas read descriptions of ten new 
species of Mollusks, chiefly from the Australian 
seas. 

A paper was read by Messrs. H. Adams and 
G. F. entitled ‘Descriptions of Two‘New 
a Shells in the ection of Mr. G. 

Angas.’ 


Two communications were read from Mr. 
W. Harper Pease, Corr. Mem. The first of these 
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consisted of a note ‘on the Synonymy of Sisirum 
cancellatum.’ The second contained descriptions 
of a new species of Mollusk of the genus Latirus, 
together with remarks on other species of the same 
genus inhabiting the Pacific Islands. 

Mr. Alfred Newton communicated descriptions 
of two new species of birds from the Island of 
Rodriguez, which he proposed to call Foudia 
flavicans and Drymeca rodericana, These birds 
had been discovered by Mr. Edward Newton, 
during a recent visit to Rodriguez, and were stated 
to be the only two indigenous land-birds existing 
in the island. 

Dr. Baird communicated the description of a 
new species of Entozodn of the genus Bothridium 
of De Blainville, from the intestines of the Diamond 
Snake of Australia. 


British AncrmoLoeicat AssociaTion.—Jan. 11. 
—Mr. N. Gould, V.P., in the chair. Messrs. Wm. 
Watson, R: L. Pemberton, T. C. Thompson, and 
J. 8. C. Rennick, were elected associates. 

Mr. Gordon Hills, in the absence of Mr. F. J. 
Baigent, laid upon the table a series of drawings, 
seventeen in number, of the paintings, ornaments, 
&e., recently discovered on, and erased from, the 
walls of the Church of the Hospital of the Holy 
Cross, near Winchester. Mr. Baigent’s paper in 
illustration will be read at the next meeting.— 
Mr. Blight exhibited rubbings of two sepule 
crosses found in the churchyard of Abergele, North 
Wales. They are referable to the thirteench 
century, and between two and three feet in height. 
One bears the representation of a sword with a 
globose pommel, the grip cris-crossed, and a hori- 
zontal guard.—Lord Boston exhibited a coffer of 
English workmanship of about the close of the 
fifteenth century, composed of stout iron plates, 
pannelled by strips of the same metal, secured by 
round-headed rivets. The keyhole is in front, shut 
in by a hinged strap with a spring. It weighs 
twelve pounds.—Dr. Palmer sent an account of the 
restorations made in the Church of St. Nicholas 
Newbury, and of various fragments of stone, 
portions of sedilia, and two mason’s line-pins, &c., 
therein discovered. Dr. Palmer also exhibited 
some antiquities found in the neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of the nether stone of a quern in lava, a 
ring crowned and bearing the letter R., a heart- 
shaped locket with engraved profile of Charles IL., 
a small obelisk pendant of black slate, and a 
waterpot for a bird-cage, glazed and decorated 
with brown quilling of the date of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Henry Thompson exhibited through the 
Treasurer a gold iconographic ring with represen- 
tation of the Trinity, and a motto, De bon cuer. 
It was found together with a groat of Edward IIL, 
&e., with a skeleton and coffin at Framlingham. 
He also exhibited some gold coins:—a quarter 
noble of Edward III., a sovereign of James L., a 
double crown of Charles I., guinea of Anne, anda 
quarter moidore of John V. of Portugal. The 
double crown of Charles appeared to have been 
used as a touch-piece by the king for the cure of 
the evil, on which practice a discussion took place 
between Dr. Pettigrew, Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. 
Cumming, and others, tracing the origin of the 
superstition from the time of Edward the Confessor, 
as recorded by William of Malmesbury. Mr. 
Thompson also produced two religious medalets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, repre- 
senting Saints Peter and Paul, the crucifixion, &e. 

Mr. W. D. Haggard exhibited four fine impres- 
sions of the portrait of William Henry Duke of 
Gloucester, from paintings by Sir G. Kneller and 
J. Murray, engraved by J. Smith.—Mr. George 
Wright exhibited a coin of Ptolemy, met with at 
Ancona, and a leaden bull of Pope John XXIL, 
found at Maidstone, Kent. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrery.—Jan. 17.—Mtr. J. F. 
Collingwood, V.P., in the chair. The following new 
members were elected: Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Hon. John Stanley, Dr. M. C. Furnell, Messrs, 
C. W. Eeles, D. W. Nash, W. Salmon, E. Goadby, 
D. Sydenham, G. Seymour, R. Younge, and F, H, 
Hobler. 

Local Secretaries—Facundo Carulla, Buenos 
Ayres ; Captain Edward Stamp, British Columbia ; 
George Nesbitt, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. T. Prit- 
chard, Birmingham; Professor W. Macdonald, 
St. Andrew’s, Fife. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Mr. E. Sellon, ‘On the Linga puja, or Phallic 
worship of Indiz.’ He directed attention to the 
worship of Phallus, or Linga puja, which still pre- 
vails, and has prevailed in so many ages in India 
and elsewhere. Mr. Sellon remarked that the 
adoration of the Lingam in that vast continent of 
Asia, unlike the more subordinate, and in some re- 
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spects ridiculous worship of Priapus in vogue 
among the Greeks and Romans, constitutes to this 
one of the chief, if not the leading dogmas of 

the Hindi religion. It may indeed be affirmed 
that there is scarcely a temple in India which has 
not its Lingam, and in numerous instances this 
bol is the only form under which the deity of 

e sanctuary is worshipped. He narrated many 
details to prove that the religion of the Saivas, or 
followers of Siva, is nothing more than a gross 
system of Phallic idolatry. It is true that Siva, 
as the third person of the Hindi Trimurti, is the 
Destroyer, but he has also his creative attributes. 
For it would appear that when the attributes of 
the Supreme Being began to be viewed in the light 
of distinct persons, mankind attached themselves 
to the worship of the one or the other exclusively, 
and arranged themselves into sects. In India the 
followers of Siva introduced the doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. In order to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradiction of assigning the attribute of 
creation to the principle of destruction, they as- 
serted that the dissolution and destruction of 
bodies was not real with respect to matter, which 
was indestructible itself, although its modifications 
were in a constant succession of mutation, That 
the power must necessarily unite in itself the attri- 
butes of creation and apparent destruction, that 
this power and matter are two distinct and co- 
existent principles in nature ; the one active, the 


other passive; the one male, the other female; | 


and that creation was the effect of the mystic union 
of the two. The Argo of the Greeks, the Cymbium 
of Egypt, and the Argha (or Yoni) of India, were 
all represented by a cup or boat—Osiris of Egypt 
standing in a boat; Noah in his ark, or Argha; 
and Iswarra, ‘lord of the boat-shaped vessel,’ 
rising from the Yoni, have all possibly one com- 
mon origin—-viz., the Linga and Yoni in mys- 
terious conjunction. In Mr. Sellon’s opinion, 
there would also now appear good ground for be- 
lieving that the ark of the covenant, held so sacred 
by the Jews, contained nothing more nor less than 
a Phallus, the ark being the type of the Argha or 
Yoni. To sum up the information which has re- 
cently been obtained on this interesting topic— 
interesting because it relates to the earliest wor- 
ship practised by man—it may, in conclusion, be 
remarked, that Phallus-worship prevailed not only 
amongst the Hindiis, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Mexicans, Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans in an- 
cient times, but that it still forms an integral part 
of the worship of India, Thibet, China, Siam, 
Japan, and Southern Africa, and possibly further 
researches will prove, in numerous other countries 
also. 
2. Mr. W. F. Pritchard, ‘ Notes on Certain An- 
thropological Matters connected with the South 
Sea Islanders.’ 

3. Mr. Edward Lund (communieated by Dr. F. 
Royston Fanbank), ‘ On the Discovery of Syphilis 
in a Monkey (Macacus Sinicus),’ 

The skeleton of a South American aborigen from 
the Pampas of the Argentine Republic was ex- 
hibited, having been recently presented to the 
Society by Major Rickard. 


GroLoeicat Socmery.—Jan. 11.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison in the chair. Messrs. G. Elliot, R. Han- 
nah, H. Robinson, R. P. Roupell, Capt. J. S. 
Swann, 22nd Regt., and J. E. Thomas, were 
elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘Onthe Lias Outliers at Knowle and Wootton 
Wawen in South Warwickshire.’ By the Rev. P. 
B. Brodie. The author gave a description of the 
Liassic outliers at Knowle and Wootton in South 
Warwickshire. At Knowle, eleven miles S.E. of 
Birmingham, the Lower Lias is represented by 
limestone and shales containing Ammonites planor- 
bis, Saurian remains, Ostrea, Modiola, &c.; below 
these beds with Ammonites planorbis, dark shales 
were seen resting on the New Red Marl; amongst 
the shales occurs a micaceous sandstone with Pud- 
lastra arenicola, which elsewhere prevails low 
down in the series, in close connection with the 
bone-bed. The greater outlier at Wootton Park, 
near Henley, exhibited more clearly the succession 
of the deposits, from the Pecten Valoniensis wp to 
the limestone with Lima gigantea, &e. 


2. ‘On the History of the last Geological Changes 
in Scotland.’ By Mr. T. F. Jamieson. The his- 
tory of the last geological changes in Scotland, as 
given in this paper, was divided into three periods, 
namely, the Preglacial, the Glacial, and the Post- 
_ The absence of the later Tertiary strata 

m Scotland leaves the history of tle Preglacial 

riod very obscure ; but the author considered it 
in some d represented by some thick masses 
of sand and gravel (apparently equivalent to the 
Red Crag of England) on the coast of Aberdeen- 








"shire ; and he stated that there were indications of 


the mammoth having inhabited Scotiand during 
this period. The Glacial Period was divided into 
three successive portions, namely, (1) the Period of 
Land-ice, during which the rocky surface was 
worn, scratched, and striated, and the boulder- 
earth, or glacier-mud, was formed; (2) the Period 
of Depression, in which the glacier-marine beds 
were formed; and (3) the Period of Emergence of 
the Land, to which belong the valley-gravels and 
moraines, and during which the final retreat of the 
glaciers took place. To the Post-glacial period 
Mr. Jamieson referred that of the formation of the 
submarine forest-beds, which he considered was 
succeeded by a Second Period of Depression, and 
this again by the elevation of the land to its 
present position. It is in the old estuary beds and 
beaches formed during the second period of de- 
pression that the author finds the first traces of 
man in Scotland, while the shell-mounds with 
chipped flints he referred to the same epoch as the 
blown sand and beds of peat, namely, to the most 
recent period, during which the land was raised to 
its present level. Mr. Jamieson described in great 
detail the deposits representing each of these 
periods, and concluded his paper with lists of 
shells from the different beds, showing the per- 
centage of the species that are now found in the 
British, Southern, Arctic, N.E. American, and N, 
Pacific regions. 





Erunorocicat Socrery.—Jan. 10.—Mr. J. Lub- 
bock, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 1. ‘Contri- 
butions to the Natural History of the Iranians,’ 
by M. Khanikof. The author commenced with 
the assumption that at a very remote antiquity the 
Hindtis and Iranians dwelt together on the plateaux 
of High Asia, under the common name of Arians, 


and confining himself to the ethnography of the | 


latter, sought to determine where should be placed 
the cradle of this family. He then pointed out the 


indications furnished by the Vendidad, the Chahna- | 
Sir David Brewster. About forty 


_ author's attention was called to the subject in eon- 
sequence of his having experienced an incipient 


mek, and the inscriptions on the obelisk of Nimrood. 
He next considered the traditions of the inhabitants 
of the north-eastern frontier of Iran, and finally 
arrived at the conclusion that there are grounds 
for believing that amongst the present Persian in- 
habitants of the fertile valleys between the Hindoo 


Koohi-Baba, and of the well-watered plain of 
Herat, Seistan, and Kirman, are to be found the 
true representatives of the primitive type. Of 
the many sculptures discovered by travellers in 
Persia, only three bas-reliefs appeared to the 
author to have an ethnographical value—the 
celebrated rock of Bisitoun, the monument of 
Darabguird, and that of Chapour. The first of 
these only has a direct application to the Iranians, 
and in examining the figures upon it, it is seen that 
the oval of the head, so perfect in Darius and his 
two clansmen, loses its form as we goto the East. 
The top of the skull becomes fiat, the base of 
the nose wider; the eye preserves its dimension, 
but has not the beautiful cut of that of the 
Western Persians. In short, there is the same 
variation of features and of conformation of the 
head that is observable to-day in comparing the 
type of a Heratian or a Persian Gueber with that 
of a Persian of Chiraz or Ispahan. A modern 
traveller, M. Duhousset, has measured the heads of 
different Persians—Guebers, Hindtfis, Afghans, 
Ghilanians, Kurds, and Bakhtiares, the results of 
which were given by M. Khanitof in a tabulated 
form, and are considered by him to establish a 
considerable difference in the conformation of the 
heads of Western and Eastern Iranians. The 
author then gave in much detail measurements of 
the skulls of Iranians in the museums of Peters- 
burgh, G6ttingen, Paris, London, and Netley. 

2. ‘On the Artificial Eyes of certain Peruvian 
Mummies,’ by Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.B. 
Several bright amber-coloured hemispherical ob- 
jects were exhibited, taken from the dessicated 
corpses of ancient Peruvians. They were for- 
warded to the author of the paper by Lieutenant 
Rising, R.N., who found them at Arica, in what 
was called in the district a ‘mummy pit.’ It was 
a basin-shaped pit of natural formation, about 30 
feet deep and 100 in diameter, on the slope of a 
hill. The soil was of a light sandy nature, and 
had fallen away here ‘and there from the sides, 
leaving some of the bodies partially exposed. In 
the sockets of several of the skulls some of these 
artificial eyes were found, whilst others were lying 
loose on the sand at the bottom of the pit. The 
finding of some in the sockets of the eyes of the 
corpses left no doubt as to the purpose to which 
they had been applied. Prothane Owes and Mr. 
Bowman state that they are the dessicated eyes of 
cuttle-fish. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. J. Crawfurd, Mr. 


79 





the President took part in the animated discus- 


sions which followed the reading of these papers. 
EDINBURGH. 

Rovatn Socrery.—Jan. 16,—Sir David Brew- 
ster, President, in the chair. 1. “Exhibition of 
Three Skulls of the Gorilla, received from M. 
Du Chaillu, with Observations relative to their 
Anatomical Features.” By Dr. Burt and Mr. W. 
Turner. The cranix of an adult male gorilla, 
an adult female, and a young animal, had been re- 
cently received by Dr. Burt, President of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians, from M. Du 
Chaillu. Dr. Burt took the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting them to the Society, and at the same time 
related various facts, recently come to light, which 
confirmed much that M. Du Chaillu had written, 
and testified to the honour and veracity of that 
gentleman. The last letters received from him 
were written from Fernand Vaz previous to his 
departure into the interior. Mr. W. Turner then 
gave a short account of the anatomical characters 
of the cranium of the gorilla, and passed in review 
the specific and sexual characters, and the differ- 
ences between the immature and adult forms of the 
skull. The features to which he especially directed 
attention were the size, the supra-orbital, sagittal, 
and lambdoidal crests, the eranial sutures, the 
zygomatic arches, the mastoid processes, the ante- 
rior nares, the nasal bones, the interorbital region, 
the infra-orbital canals, the characteristic profile, 
the hard palate, the posterior nares, the lower jaw, 
the peculiarities of the dentition, and the cranial 
capacity. Three skulls of the chimpanzee were 


— Thompson, Dr. Donovan, Mr, Bollaert, 
an 


_ also exhibited by way of comparison. 


2. ‘Notice of a Remarkable Piece of Fossil 
Amber from India (presented to the Museum).” 
By Sir David Brewster. The speeimen weighs 
upwards of two pounds, and is traversed by vems 
of carbonate of lime. 

3. ‘On the Cause and Cure of Cataraet.” By 
years ago the 


attack of the complaint. Luminous bodies ap- 
peared surrounded by imperfectly triangular lines 
of light, some parts of which were deeply tinged 


Koush, the chains of the Poughman and of the | with the prismatic colours. The author had just 


been engaged in an extensive series of experiments 
on the crystalline lenses of various animals, and 
easily traced. the cause of the disease to the defi- 
ciency of supply of the Liquor 


M , and 
_the consequent separation of the erveraltton lens 


into lamine. The cure was effected in eight 
months by copious and continued doses of the 


Pulvis salinum compositum. The authori 
_ that the supply of fluid to the crystalline might. be 


derived from the aqueous humour, and the cataract 


' might result from the presenee of too large a per- 


centage of albumen in that secretion. Thecure 
might then be effected by (1) injecting distilled 
water into the aqueous humour, or (2) by tapping 
the aqueous chamber in the hope that the new 
secretion would contain less albumen than the old. 
The cure of soft cataract, on the other hand, would 
be effected by introducing additional albamem into 
the aqueous humour. ‘These views, published by 
the author in 1836, have received confirmation 
from various reeent researches of physiologists: 


4, ‘On Hill Forts, Terraces, and other Remains 
of the Early Races in the South of Seotland.’ By 
Mr. William Chambers. The district referred to 
comprehended Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, Pee- 
blesshire, and part of Berwickshire and Dumfries- 
shire, in which Mr. Chambers had visited and 
examined about 200 ancient forts on hill-teps,, the 
work, as he believed, of a native British race, 
prior to and subsequent to the Roman invasion. 
All the forts are circular or oval, and com of 
entrenchments which had originally resembled the 
pahs of the New Zealanders, for they had been 
supplemented with stockades of ti wattle, 
and the skins of animals. A remarkable thing 
about these forts is, that they show a i 
improvement. Those of the simpler kind Mr. 
Chambers ascribes to the remotest times; while 
the others, from their extent and complexity, 
seem to be the work of natives who had gained 
some knowledge of castramentation from the Ro- 
mans. This last kind are probably to be dated 
from the early part of the fifth century; and being 
placed as guardians of the great passes from the 
east, were to all appearance Seckged to check the 
invasion of Frisians, Angles, and other continental 
tribes from the German ocean. Many of the old 
forts of different dimensions are ordinarily called 
Danish, but this Mr. Chambers considers to be a 
mistake, originating in the misapprehension of the 
old British term Dinas, signifying a fortress, as is 
still the case in North Wales, and which word 
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Dinas has been the original of the names of places 
now corruptly called Tinnies. After describing a 
variety of these curious old works, Mr. Chambers 
gave some account of the ‘catrail,’ a gigantic bar- 
ricade which stretched over hill and valley nearly 
a le of fifty miles from the neighbourhood of 
Galathicl to Liddesdale and Northumberland— 
the imposing nature of this great military work 
indicating the resolute bravery of the early races 
on the Tweed in maintaining their independence. 
He next adverted to the hill terraces and monu- 
mental stones in this part of the country, and also 
to various traces of the Roman occupation, in each 
case pointing to his large and expressive pictorial 
representations, In conclusion, Mr. Chambers said 
he deprecated all dogmatizing on the subjects of 
his paper. What was wanted was earnest investi- 
gation and the collection of facts, in order to get 
at the truth, and so expunge that credulous sys- 
tem of myth and fable which had long been the 
pollution of our topographic literature. 
5. ‘On the Molecular Constitution of Organic 
Compounds,’ No.I. By Mr. Alfred R. Catton, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
author intends to develop in detail a new theory 
of the molecular constitution of organic and inor- 
ic compounds. In the present paper he consi- 
Soon the Olefines (C,,,H,,,), Aldehydes (C,,H,,02), 
Fatty acids, hydrides of alcohol-radicles (C,,H,,+.); 
on (CasHavta0a), and Glycols (C,H».4202): 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Janvary 23. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12 Bedford Row. Anniversary. 
British Anrcuirsects at 8.—9 Conduit Street, Hanover 


MEDICAL, at 8.—82a George Street, Hanover Square. ‘In- 
flammation as an exciting Cause of Tuberculosis :’ Dr. 
James Jones. 

Socizry or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘ the Re- 
ppocnotion of Natural Forms by Art and Manufacture :’ 

. B. Hawkins. Cantor Lecture. 

Royat GrocraPnicat, at 8.30.—Burlington House, Sir R. I. 
po Nag nowy President, in the chair. ‘Exploration 
of the N. Pole: Captain Sherard Osborn, CB. RN. 

Rorat I Lig We mb tne *t t. ‘On El 

AL InsTiTvuTion, at 3.— mar reet, ‘ : 
tricity:’ Professor Tyndall. 2 rand 

Crvi, Encinesrs, at 8.—25 Great George Street, West- 
por ma ie vee ri ed of the Port and Docks of Mar- 

: r. T. Ha . 

Erayovocicat, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
1. ‘On Civilization in North Celebes:’ Mr. Wallace. 2. 
*On Human Remains from Gibraltar :’ Professor Busk. 

Mepicat anp CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, 

Sahoo at 30.—11 H Sq On N 

LOGICAL, 30.— anover Square. 1.‘ ew Bird 
so poly hgh J Sa in Angola :’ ne Hartlan. 

. ‘Notes on the Anato of a Whale captur t - 
end:’ Dr. Murie ; and other papers. = peusoacate aa 


WEDNESDAY, Janvanry 25. 
Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the 
mode of tecting London from the Ravages of 
:’ Mr. C, T Young. 


GxoLocicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1, ‘On the Ex ti 
of Valleys by Ice: ’ Dr. Julius Haast, 2. ‘On the Order 
of in the Drift-beds of Arran:’ Mr. James 
ie. 3: . On the Sources of the Mammalian Fauna of 
pet finsles Mr. E. Ray Lankester. Communicated by 

ARCHROLOGICAL ASs0CIATION, at 8.30.—32 Sackville Street. 
if 4 tish Interments at Lancaster Moor:’ Dr. Harker. 
2. i Kilns at Silverdale :’ Mr. Martin. 3. ‘ Notes 
on Purses : mone Sat Gumine. . 7 Pip pining in Dis- 

discov e urch o oly Cross, 

Witwhester, * Mr. Baigent. nates 


: it House. 
ak 620. lington House. 1. ‘ Researches on Solar 
ee Seri es—On ature of Sun S te: Mr. 
~DelaRue. 2. ‘On the Spectrum of the G P Nebula in 
Mr. W.H . ‘Furt 


the Sword-handle of Orion: ’ Mr. en her 
. 8) et Mars :’ 2 ps. 4. ‘No- 
Aspect of the Sun:’ Prof. Phillips. 
EERE. g ~~ sao veer J % t. ‘On 
, at 8.— mar ‘es Cunei- 
:’ Sir H. witnaon, _ “ 
SATURDAY, Janvany 28. 
Roya Inetrrvtion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘ 
T - On the Ner- 


vous : ’ 
Roya. anic, 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 
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ART. 


DRAWING CLASSES AT THE 
WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 


wey drawing schools in London 


ev 








as the Working Men’s 

Nevertheless the school, with 1: Paar 
superior methods of training, with few 
ties of making its existence known 
da few printed programmes concerning the 


teaching, with no adeq 


Wate means and ap- 





The Working Men's College was opened by the 
principal, the Rey. F. D. Maurice, towards the 
close of 1854, and in announcing the names of 
those who had pledged themselves to act as his 
coadjutors in an undertaking, the leading idea of 
which was one of union and fellowship—the re- 
sponsibility of cultivated intellect on the one hand, 
the craving of uninstructed capacities on the other 
—he expressed his gratification that Mr. Ruskin 
had consented to superintend a drawing class of 
elementary art. Mr. Ruskin subsequently, in a 
short address, stated his readiness to undertake 
the duty, and explained the nature, the extent, and 
the object of his proposed teaching, and announced 
that he had induced his friend Mr. D, G. Rossetti 
to assume the direction of a colour elass, and that 
he had obtained the assistance of Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson to aid him in the conduct of the ele- 
mentary class, which he proposed to conduct himself. 

The drawing class thus started by Mr. Ruskin 
numbered between 30 and 40 students, quite as 
many as the College rooms will conveniently hold, 
and during eleven years this number of students 
has always been maintained. The system intro- 
duced by Mr. Ruskin is still in operation. It 
consists in the most rigidly careful and minute 
imitation of natural forms: casts of the leaves of 
trees and shrubs—of the stems and leaves them- 
selves when possible; of birds, shells, geological 
specimens, and generally of the simple and 
beautiful examples of form distributed so lavishly 
throughout the earth, sea, and sky. These objects 
of study engaged the chief attention of the students 
in the elementary class; but Mr. Ruskin also pro- 
vided from his own rich stores fine etchings by 
Albert Durer, Turner, and John Lewis, photo- 
graphs of Gothic architecture, &c., which the more 
advanced pupils were encouraged to copy with the 
greatest precision in pen and ink or sepia. The 
progress made by the more gifted or diligent stu- 
dents in these elementary classes would hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the specimens 
exhibited from time to time at the College gather- 
ings, and we are within the mark in stating that no 
more beautiful imitative drawings have been seen in 
London than some of the more careful pencil and 
sepia drawings produced in Mr. Ruskin’s classes. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the object 
of his teaching, as of all teaching of drawing in 
the Working Men’s College, is not to make artists, 
or even to train designers for manufacturers, but 
simply to cultivate a faculty possessed by all men 
more or less—to teach the eye to perceive, how- 
ever faintly, the beauty which is but too often 
spread before it an unregarded feast, and prac- 
tically to unlock one of the gates of knowledge by 
which the divine light and beauty of nature may 
be admitted to illuminate and gratify the soul ; 
for it is true materially as well as spiritually, that 
however we may think we see, yet seeing we see 
not, if we neglect the means of instruction and the 
proper cultivation of our senses. It is gratifying 
to remark that no classes in the College are better 
attended than those instituted for the teaching of 
drawing and music; for the cultivation of the eye 
and the ear tends to spiritualize our animal pro- 
pensities, and to provide us with means of rational 
enjoyment. Forsome years Mr. Ruskin personally 
conducted the drawing classes with indefatigable 
zeal, and the elementary class is still, under his 
direction, carried on by two of his best pupils, 
Messrs. Ward and Jeffries. The organization 
which he gave to the class is preserved, and so 
well maintained by the present instructors that his 
retirement from active duty is but little felt, 


The second floor of the house in Great Ormond 
Street is given up to the drawing school of the 
College ; two rooms being occupied by the elemen- 
tary, and one by the figure class, now under the 
direction of a first-rate master, Mr. Wm. Cave 
Thomas. The colour class was commenced, as we 
have already stated, by Mr. Rossetti, and he has 
been since succeeded in the direction of it by Mr. 
Madox Browne, Mr. E. B. Jones, Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, and Mr. Valentine Prinsep: all painters 
of high repute, and known s ially as the best 
colourists in the modern English school of painting. 
Their services have been freely given in the spirit of 
College fellowship, but the results of their teaching 
have been less remarkable than those attained in 
the elementary class, probably because it was 
adapted for a class of students who should have 
already acquired a higher knowledge of form and 
greater experience in drawing than have ever been 
contemplated in the art teaching of the College. 
Mr. Thomas, who now conducts the upper class, 
has for the present at least entirely abolished the 
practice of colour, and puts his pupils through a 
severe course of drawing supplementary to, though 
far in advance of, that by which they have been 
prepared to enter his class. Tho drawings made 








lately under his direction fully justify the change 
he has made ; himself a first-rate draughtsman as 
well as a zealous teacher, he. detects immediately 
an ill drawn feature, and is able to maintain the 
habit of close attention to minutiz, by which the 
eye is disciplined and taught to appreciate beauty 
of line and the higher excellencies of form. The 
drawings made in his class, some of which were 
exhibited at the last College meeting, would have 
reflected credit upon students of much higher 
pretensions. To those who attend these classes, 
men for the most part engaged in occupations re- 
quiring the exercise of a different set of faculties, 
the acquirement, as it were, of a new power of sight 
must be invaluable, and although we welcome the 
evidence which these studies afford of what they 
can do, they are still more valuable as showing us 
what they have been taught to see. 

The practice of colours however, though, as we 


| think wisely, suspended by Mr. Thomas in the 
| figure class, is not altogether discontinued in the 


College. A still-life class has been formed under 
the direction of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, by a few 
of the more advanced pupils in the other classes, 
in which they are taught to arrange common objects 
and to draw them rapidly. The charm of colours 
is found to be so great that a class formed for its 
practice is quickly filled, and the only difficulty is 
to limit it to those who are really capable of pro- 
fitably studying init. A new study is arranged 
once a month, and as only one evening a week is 
devoted to it, the drawings must be made in eight 
orten hours. They are professedly sketches in 
colour, and it is surprising how skilfully and rapidl 
some of these sketches are made. This class affords 
an opportunity of testing the advantages derived 
from a close study of form in the ordinary practice 
of the students, and furnishes abundant evidence 
of its value. 

In setting forth this short notice of the drawing 
classes at the Working Men’s College, we have only 
to note that the idea of teaching which is exempli- 
fied in them is that which should be kept in sight 
in all art teaching of working men and women. 
‘School of Design’ is a bad name. Men cannot be 
taught to design, but they may be taught to appre- 
ciate good forms, and to detect error. They cannot 
be made artists by attending drawing classes twice 
a week; but a small amount of attention and care, 
under a judicious teacher, will enable them to cul- 
tivate the most precious of their senses, and to see 
more things in heaven and earth than they have 
ever dreamt of. Of all the students who have at- 
tended these clusses during eleven years some three 
or four may have become professional artists. The 
object of the teaching is neither to encourage nor 
to repress the ambition which leads a man to trya 
higher flight. He will become an artist if he have 
the artist faculty strong within him, either with or 
without the assistance of schools, like the one of 
which we have been speaking. The end of the art 
teaching, as of all the College teaching, is really a 
higher one—to cultivate the rational faculties and to 
enable every man to see more clearly how closely 
he is related to the world outside him, and to the 
human nature which belongs alike to teachers and 


students. He is taught to reverse 
The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can. 








BARON SCHACK’S GALLERY AT 
MUNICH. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


it is much to be regretted that German art 
should be so imperfectly known and so wrongly 
judged in England. But the fault does not rest 
entirely, or even principally with the English. 
The modern artists whose names are best known 
have already passed into the older school; their 
successors have shaken off their faults, adopted 
merits which they would have considered foreign 
to Germany, and endeavoured to paint for the 
nineteenth century, not for the fourteenth. But 
the works of these rising men have hardly yet 
found their way into the public galleries, and the 
English stranger may leave Germany with a 
belief that the styles of Cornelius, Kaulbach, and 
Overbeck are still the sole representatives of the 
German schools of painting. 

A visit to Baron Schack’s gallery in Munich 
may serve as the best corrective of this fallacy. 
Baron Schack’s name is honourably known in 
literature, and his book on the Spanish drama has 
been favourably noticed in the kindred work of 
Ticknor. But of late he has done almost more 
service as a collector and patron of art, and his 
gallery is freely opened to all really interested in 
its contents. Idle starers who merely go where 
they are led by the valet-de-place, are particularly 

| requested to abstain from a visit, as the gallery is 
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private and only shown by courtesy. It is nota 
show-place like some private galleries, or a private 
gallery in the sense that some national collections 
are called private. But to all who have a feeling 
for art Baron Schack’s courtesy is extreme, and 
they will find his house the third from the Propy- 
lien. His pictures generally proceed from the 
youngest school of painters; most of the names 
are not represented in any other galleries, or 
recorded in any dictionary of artists. It is quite 
possible that I may make some mistakes in spelling, 
and I regret that my information must often be so 
limited. Yet, with such an admirable collection 
before me, it is enough to criticize or describe 
the pictures themselves, so as to draw the attention 
of others to them, and lay the groundwork for 
some future historian. The largest works in the 
room are not indeed the production of an unknown 
man, though he may be an unknown painter. 
They are four mythological paintings, at least 
three of them are mythological and one scriptural, 
by Bonaventura Genelli of Weimar. Genelli’s 
illustrations to books, his ‘ Life of a Witch’ and 
countless other cartoons or engravings, are clas- 
sical; but it was not till a year or two ago, past 
the age of sixty, that he ventured on painting. 
A certain coldness and strangeness to colour must 
be expected of a man who turns from drawing to 
painting at such an age, but in these works of 
Genelli’s there is no trace of that detestable hue 
which does duty for colour in so many Germans of 
the revival. His tints are light and unpretending, 
more by way of hinting the natural colour than of 
working it out. But his imagination seems to run 
riot instead of being fettered, and his mythological 
pieces, such as the ‘ Defeat of Bacchus,’ ‘ Hercules 
Singing,’—the subjects are really difficult to define 
and are less important than the execution—show a 
thorough feeling for the classical spirit. We have 
only to compare these pieces with those of Corne- 
lius in the Glyptothek to gauge the respective 
merits of the painters. The admirers of Cornelius 
will allow that Genelli has caught the true spirit 
which is so deplorably absent in their idol. I 
have not space to discuss the question more fully, 
but while I admit that Genelli has studied Cor- 
nelius, and has often sacrificed some of his own 
genius to remind us of an unlucky turn or un- 
graceful figure in the Glyptothek frescoes, I find 
independence and harmonious glow, saturation with 
Greek feeling and love for pure form in Genelli, 
while none of these are even claimed for Cornelius 
by his most unintelligible admirers. 

Another well-known namé represented in Schack’s 
gallery is that of Moriz von Schwind, whose 
‘Seven Ravens’ have flown into England on the 
wings of photography. The works he has con- 
tributed are small and of various merit; two of 
them considerably paler in colour than the others, 
and painted with a different brush. It would be 
hard for any one to guess that the ‘Hero and 
Leander’ was the work of the same man as the 
‘Prisoner in his Cell’ seeing the fairies come in on 
the beams of light and saw the bars of his window. 
This last is quite a gem of colour and fancy. 
Much grander in idea, though not so minute, is 
the one called the ‘ Jungfrau,’ from Schiller’s well- 
known lines: 


Es sitzt die Kdnigin hoch und klar 
Auf unvergiinglichem Throne. 


The figure of the queen is sitting on a sheer 
pinnacle of ice; the rose of sunset comes stealing 
over her, and the black wings of the eagle sweep 
below. There is a grand stillness about the 
picture; the effect of the cold green shaft of ice 
contrasts powerfully with the faintly lurid tinge on 
the sitting figure, and the noiseless flap of the 
bird’s wings. It is like passing from Dante to 
Ariosto to leap from this Jungfrau to the scenic 
romance of Neureuther, who is also known as an 
illustrator and admirable decorative painter, but 
who, like Genelli, has come into independent 
pictorial life with this gallery. Neureuther is a 
man of much fancy, and is celebrated for his 
arabesques ; his pictures here are highly attractive, 
though they have some of that straining after 
effect, and that intentional effectiveness, inseparable 
from decorative painting. 

The next name on my list is in my opinion the 
strong point of the collection, and I do not think 
I have ever seen German pictures that pleased me 
so much as these by Feuerbach. Their painter is 
a young man residing at Rome, the grandson, 
I believe, of the jurist. His chief pictures are 
a ‘Pieta,’ ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘A Mythological Fancy,’ ‘An Italian 
Portrait,’ ‘ Ariosto’s Garden.’ In all of these the 
colour is something admirable. There is a quiet 
about it recalling some of the most perfect painters 
in the French school, and at the same time a depth 
and richness for which we must go back to 





Giorgione. Some of his pictures deserve even 
greater praise for the perfection with which they 
reproduce the feeling. How few modern German 
painters, how few modern painters of any school or 
nation, can give us a Pieta that answers to the 
meaning of the name! Feuerbach has done it. 
His picture of our Lord’s body reclining under the 


sepulchre, while the women kneel and gaze on it 
with grief too deep for outward show, is a master- 
piece of thought and painting. It shows that 
Germany can produce something better than cold 
plagiarisms on Perugino and Francia. It shows 
the first real warmth of feeling and the first corre- 
sponding warmth of colour. And if we could only 
hope that the example it sets will be followed, there 
might be a sound hope for true religious art in 
Germany. Theother picture of Feuerbach, which 
deserves the same praise as regards truth of feeling, 
is the Francesca da Rimini. She is taken the very 
moment before the burning kiss. Her finger is in 
the book, and there is a slight tremble of the 
leaves, which shows that her reserved calmness is 
anything but real. The whole tone of the picture 
is that of the moment’s stillness before the storm, 
‘the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below;’ and 
this is so admirably rendered that we almost forget 
the extreme beauty of the figure.isAnd yet it is a 
crime to forget it. The figure and face are 
beautiful beyond words. The light purple dress, 
the flowing hair with just a tinge of gold, are 
things that can be described, but the face must 
be left to the sight or the imagination. It is the 
more provoking that Feuerbach should have taken 
the two figures of Francesca and transplanted them 
almost bodily into his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The 
window to which Romeo has climbed is a splendid 
piece of ornamental architecture; the colour is 
magnificent; the youth who has climbed and the 
girl who. receives him on the balcony are 
splendid figures; but they are taken clean out of 
the other picture, and they are not Romeo and 
Juliet. There is a great difference between the 
character of Francesca and that of Juliet, and the 
beautiful woman here is too staid and sober for the 
girlish passion of Juliet. Call it a baleony scene 
and place it in a different gallery from the 
Francesca, and there would be nothing to say 
against the picture, but everything in its favour. The 
‘ Mythological Fancy’ represents a naked nymph 
watching a boy and girl on the sea-shore; the 
nymph’s figure is beautiful, and there is a red ker- 
chief on the head of one of the children, which is 
enough by itself to place the painter in the first 
rank of colourists. His exquisite fullness and 
softness make one almost unjust to the powerful 
but somewhat harder colouring of Steinle, whose 
‘ Violinist’ and‘ Watchman in a Tower’ would bear 
comparison with any one, except Feuerbach. I 
should have taken Henneberg’s ‘ Wild Huntsman’ 
to be by a contemporary of Rubens and Vandyck ; 
the plunging rear of the white horse and the action 
of the whole picture are marvellous. It is not 
easy to make out the scene amidst the confusion 
of the horses and riders, the stag leaping wildly 
ahead and the dogs streaming among the hoofs of 
the horses. Two little pictures by Spitzweg, one an 
‘Oriental Scene,’ the other the ‘Serenade in the 
Barbiére, are to be praised for very different 
merits. The moonlight effect on the second, the 
glow through a window in the house of Rosina 
and the matting half raised on the wall ure really 
perfect as specimens of painting. Two pictures 
from Preller’s series of Odyssee landscapes, 
particularly the one which represents Galatea ap- 
pearing out of the sea to Ulysses after his ship- 
wreck, deserve a short mention; as also Muhr's 
night-scene of ‘ Gipsies’ for the woman on the left of 
the group; and a ‘ Flight into Egypt’ of Corne- 
lius, dating from 1817, as a curiosity. The works 
that I have mentioned last are to be met -with in 
other galleries, or to be seen in exhibitions. But 
if any one wishes to know what Germany can do 
in the way of colour, or to see the picked specimens 
of a German art that is neither puerile nor 
pedantic, let him note down these names in his 
tablets, and pay a visit to Baron Schack’s Gallery. 
E. W. 





THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


dbo capital institution—for such, by the con- 

sent of all musical people, it has become—is 
gathering the strength of maturity without losing 
the vigour of youth. The director, at the opening 
of the seventh season, has naturally little else to 
say than that he will do as he has done before. He 
has ample right to congratulate himself on the 
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shadow of the rock before being laid in the | 
| back. And the concerts have done this 


. These concerts have without doubt done 
much for the elevation of the musical taste of the 
people. They haye placed a new and noble plea- 
sure within the reach of thousands. People, who 
a little while ago were almost entirely shut out 
from this and other kindred sorts of enjoyment, 
may now buy for their shillings what the guineas 
of the wealthy could hardly procure a few years 

pel § not 
merely to the extent visible within the four walls 
of a particular building, but indirectly on a far 
wider scale, by giving an impetus to the under- 
taking of similar enterprises in many parts of the 
country. They have done something towards re- 
futing the belief, as common once among ourselves 





as it still is among our continental neighbours, 
| that the English people is destitute of the power 
| of enjoying the greatest music—a superstition the 
| mere existence of which tended to perpetuate the 
state of things which gave ita Mad ss." of truth. 
And they have helped to dispel the scarcely less 
common delusion that such enjoyment is not 
| possible without a special technical training, or 
large previous culture of the esthetic faculty. 


Mr. Chappell is quite right in saying of the 
‘large community of music-lovers’ whose means 
are ‘accommodated by the shilling seats,’ that 
they ‘have proved one of the chief supports of 
the undertaking.’ Any careful observer can see 
that it is mainly from the eager interest and the 
cordial applause of the occupants of the platform 
and the ‘area’ that comes that sense of sym- 
pathetic enjoyment which puts spirit into the 
players. You kid-gloved listener, even when an 
enthusiast, keeps, as a rule, his enthusiasm to him- 
self, and is little aware how much he owes to the 
freer demonstrations of unfashionable people as 
the means of establishing the necessary rapport 
between audience and players. The proportion, 
moreover, of listeners who go simply to be in the 
fashion, must always be largest in this gayest 
portion of the assembly. Many a pair of bright 
eyes in the stalls may be seen scanning the sha 
of a neighbour's bernouse, while every face in the 
duskier mass behind the players is fixed in intent 





gaze upon the movements of the violin-bows. 
When the vogue sets so strongly in a certain, di- 
rection, there must always be a greater or less 
mixture of insincerity, but it cannot be Fashion 
which fills those not soft benches, an hour or 
more before the music strikes up, with a patiently- 
expectant crowd, One would like to know d 
the spiritualists not tell us?—what the ghost of 
Beethoven thinks of the throng which musters at 
the doors night after night to hear Joachim or 
Hallé play the music which the critics of his day 
thought ‘a methodless mass of learned things: no 
nature, no song: a piling up of difficulties till 
one’s patience is exhausted.’ * Whether this great 
music, now recognized as one of the noblest things 
ever produced by the human intellect, can ever 
become popular in the fullest sense, may be doubted. 
Even in Germany, where it has been popularized 
down to the level of the st/ber-groschen public of the 
lust-garten, the lovers of it are still, no doubt, in a 
minority. But it is at least so far popular in 
England that the class which enjoys it is a class 
drawn from all ranks, and that no one having a 
shilling to spare—a sum by the way hardly greater 
to the Londoner than two and a half groschen to 
a Dresdener—need be debarred access to it on the 
score of cost. Few things have contributed so 
largely to this result as the Monday Popular 
Concerts. And let not the fact that the under- 
taking ‘pays’ be any deduction from the merit 
of the enterprise. If ‘the director is happy,’ as 
he no doubt is, ‘to say that the last season was not 
less remunerative from a financial point of view 
than from an artistic point of view it was satis- 
factory,’ the publie we are sure will not grudge 
him a financial success, as rare in the his- 
tory of musical enterprise as it is, in this 
instance, well earned. In time, perhaps, when 
the love of the highest order of music has 
spread still more widely, the managers of 
such concerts may find it to their interest to 
lower the general scale of prices. The exclusion 
of the vocal element, which at present forms a 
most costly and quite needless addi ion to the at- 
tractiveness of a concert, would easily make this 
possible. But at present, pending the threepenny 
millennium pictured by our Dresden correspondent, 
we must be content with the moderate scale now 
adopted. When Captain Booth took his Amelia 
to hear ‘the new Oratorio by Mr. Handell,’ holding 
the candle so gallantly, to enable his lady-love to 
read the book in those days of no gas, he doubtless 
paid twice as much for his tickets »« now enable us 
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to hear a much better band and chorus, though 
without a ‘Mr. Handell’ at the organ. Our musical 
entertainments, operas alone excepted, have been 
cheapened during the last century, with most of 
the other indulgences of life ; and it is to be hoped 
that the coming generation will not forget the men 
—Jullien, H Chappell, and some few more— 
whose enterprise had most to do with bringing 
about a state of things in which those who most 
need the solace and refreshment of the Divine Art 
can enjoy it freely. 

The concert of Monday night, the 157th of 
the series, was fully up to the old average of ex- 
cellence. The director holds in reserve the star 
of the season, Herr Joachim ; but in the meantime 
Herr Ludwig Straus, a violinist of good continental 
repute, and not unknown to English audiences, 
may be welcomed as an able first violinist. His 
irreproachable ‘leading’ in the grand quartet of 
Beethoven in E flat op. 74 was sufficient guarantee 
of his capacity to fill the part. The whole of this 
magnificent piece (which so puzzles the classifiers 
who would ticket off the works of the master 
under the first, second, and third manners), but 
especially the sublime adagio, was splayed with the 
greatest finish and unanim x4 e quartet was 
made up by MM. Ries, Webb, and Pague, artists 
whose reputation is too well established to need 
our commendation. Herr Pauer, who was the 

ianist, led the pianoforte trio of Mendelssohn in 
minor, and joined Herr Straus in one of Beet- 
hoven’s duet-sonatas (in E flat, op. 12, No. 3), 





besides playing Mozart’s well-known Fantasia in 
C minor. In all these he showed the clearness 


and solidity and intelligence which always make 
his playing so welcome. Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Renwick were the singers. Herr Straus 
is to lead on the next two Mondays, and the 
Pianists on the same dates are to be Mr. Hallé 
and Madame Goddard. The programme for next 
week includes the ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata, Mozart’s 
Clarionet Quintet, a pianoforte trio of Hummel, and 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue Musical Lectures at the Gresham College 
will be delivered by Dr. Wylde (Professor) on the 
27th, 28th, and 31st of this month. 

Tun ‘ Civil Service Musical Society ’ was formally 
constituted on Thursday in last week at a meeting 
held at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. F. Clay was in the 
chair. A body of rules prepared by the Provisional 
Committee was ek The society will have, it 
is understood, a professional conductor. Its Coun- 
cil is to consist of fifteen members, elected by a 
* General Committee,’ the latter body being formed 
of tatives from the several Tepentinente of 

AwoTHeR amateur association has been just 
formed under the title of ‘ The Society of Musical 
Amateurs,’ being chiefly from those members of 
the ‘ Musical Society of on’ who used to meet 
for practice as a choral class under the direction of 


Mr. Henry Smart. The Society announces itself 
as aiming at the ion ‘of a practical know- 


100) is nearly filled up, and the first practice was 

on Tu evening last week, at the old place 
of meeti vin Edward Street, Portman Square. One 
of the rules is, that ‘All new members shall be 
balloted for, four-fifths of the votes to be requisite 
for election.’ 

M. Mamzarr’s ‘Lara,’ an opera which has had 
some considerable success at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, will be brought out, it is said, at Her Ma- 
Jesty's Theatre, after the pantomime season. Mr. 

ohn Oxenford is the author of the English ver- 

The Covent Garden company will, it is 
understood, begin their pot-Onsictmes season with 
‘Le Médécin malgré lui’ of M. Seraed, -S- be 
followed or 7 ee rettas from the 
hands of Mr. F. Mori nd Mr. Peedierick Clay. 

Mr. Cuartes Apams, late of the Covent Gar- 


den Opera, is reported ing returned to th 
Bastin singe, whore he is haldin®> coach erpeed 7” 


Movant's * Zauberfléte’ is to i 
amt rn ue lt” ina 
of the Queen of Night is to be 


much talk some months back, and that of Pami 

by Mdme. Carvalho. " 
A new baritone, M. Verger, made 

pearance on the stage of the ficinas mee 








Tue College of Organists, an institution which 
should have the good wishes of all lovers of the 
musical art, and which appears to deserve the 
support of those most interested in the matters 
with which it chiefly deals, held its first conver- 
sazione at Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. Mr. J. H. Clarke, of Dublin, and Mr. 
Hiles, of Manchester, appeared as recipients of the 
prizes ggg | given by the College for new com- 
positions. The evening’s entertainment included 
some very pleasant music, the most interesting 
item, perhaps, being one of Bach’s Fugues for 
Violin solo, played by Herr Ries. The admirable 
singing of the Quartet Glee Union and the piano- 
forte playing of Miss Ellen Day were both warmly 
applauded. 

Tue French Government has just granted a 
pension of 1,000 francs a year to Madame Chevé, 
widow of the Doctor Chevé whose simple and 
effective system of teaching the elements of music 
by ciphers (as an introduction to the ordinary 
notation) has done so much for popularizing choral 
singing in France. The title-page of M. Chevé’s 
‘ Méthode’ exhibits a curious instance cf the 
fallibility of commissions of inquiry. It describes 
the system as unanimously rejected (in large 
capitals) by a commission, including Adolphe 
Adam, Halévy, and a number of other famous 
musicians, but below this is pictured a medal 
decreed three years later by a jury of no less 
distinguished persons (Berlioz, David, Offenbach, 
&c.) to M. Chevé’s society for excellence in sight- 
reading, execution, and writing music from dicta- 
tion. 

Messrs. Boosry have begun a new musical 
journal, the nature of which is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its title, ‘The Choralist.’ The first 
monthly number was published on Dec. 31, and 
contains a four-part song by W. H. Birch, an 
article on London music, and a summary of pro- 
vincial news. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





JANUARY 23 to JANUARY 28. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—‘ Creation,’ by National Choral Society, 

Exeter Hall. 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 

Beethoven Society’s Chamber Concert, Willis’s 

Rooms, 8 p.m. 


THE DRAMA. 











NE should hardly expect to seek the high 
comedy of character, repartée, and plot at the 
smallest and most recent of our theatres; yet at 
the New Royalty such a piece has been produced, 
not indeed in its perfect form, nor with elucidation 
by its performers sufficient to carry it fully into the 
sphere of genuine art; yet with sufficient work- 
manship on the part of its author to induce us 
to notice it as a genuine dramatie production. 
The name is certainly a misnomer, for it is 
‘ Billing and Cooing,’ when it really ought to 
be ‘Snapping and Wrangling,’ as the love por- 
tion of the piece consists not in the demon- 
stration of tenderness but of perpetual petulance 
on the part of the lady, and of impulsiveness on 
the part of the gentleman. Love is certainly 
thus made comic, and its passages are so made 
endurable to the audience. We soon get wearied 
of billing and cooing, but a good smart quarrel 
warms us up. This singularity of courtship 
is, however, by no means the staple of the comedy, 
for an eccentric element of so definite and physical 
a nature is introduced that the connoisseur of such 
matters feels directly he has been carried back to 
that period of the drama when plays were founded 
on eccentric circumstances events; and a pe- 
culiar character was bestowed on every one of the 
dramatis persone. In the present instance we 
have that kind of nomination of the characters, 
which Ben Jonson, adapting from the Italian or 
Spanish, would have chosen; and are introduced 
to a Mr. Aircastle, who has so plastic a fancy, that 
although he has long outrun all the attributes of a 
man of fortune, still keeps up an illusion, beyond 
even that of the oft-quoted Barmecide; and not 
only imagines he has sumptuous repasts, but the 
choicest wine, a man cook, a splendid establish- 
ment, and valuable estates. It is in vain the usual 
comic attendant on such a character reminds him 
of his poverty, while he tries to conceal it by 
utting a chair over the hole in the carpet, a bust 
ore the crack in the wall,a flimsy curtain across 
the broken window- and is even watching to 
prevent guests from sitting on the broken chairs orre- 
clining on the ri sofas. This gentleman hastwo 
nieces, the one of whom isa citizen's widow, buxom, 
gay and genial, who is perpetually trying to pre- 
82 





vent her sister, the petulant girl, from ego 
with her lover, a most advantageous suitor; an 

who also promotes the marriage of a pretty girl 
who is constantly raising the jealousy of the said 
fractious sister. Whilst thus employed, she, by 
her good humour, good looks, and good cookery, 
excites the feelings of a Sir Timothy Turtle, 
which have hitherto never been awakened to any- 
thing akin to tenderness, except as regards the 
meats he eats. With this sentimental expression 
is mixed the intrigues and troubles arising out of 
the attempt of the comic servant and the family 
to realize a dinner, which the host, in his usual 
airy way, has invited the lovers to, He has pro- 
mised all the dainties of the season and the finest 
wines, whilst there is nothing but tripe and her- 
rings and a bottle of wine from a neighbouring 
public. But fortune is kind to the bold, and a 
timely present of a haunch of venison and a 
hamper of claret and champagne, sent by an old 
friend, really provides the dinner, the announce- 
ment of which, each of the lovers having first duly 
proposed and been accepted, ends the merry little 
piece. Had this drama been cast on better times 
it might have ripened into a full-flayoured genuine 
comedy. As it is, the author, knowing his 
audience, and much more his actors, has not 
elaborated it into a work of art. The events are 
somewhat crudely introduced, and the farcical 
part is exaggerated. The characterization, how- 
ever, has a tinge of artistic conscientiousness about 
it; and it has been occasionally elaborated in a 
manner that shows the writer has the qualifications 
for this the highest portion of the drama. The 
language is often elegant and always vivacious. 
Still, there is a want of polish, finish, and com- 
pleteness which is nothing but the constant de- 
mand of refined and judicious audiences can force 
authors to attain. The acting is, of course, still 
more unfinished than the writing; for where are 
small players to learn the art of conducting them- 
selves like high-bred ladies and spirited gentle- 
men? Two exceptions are, however, to be made— 
the one as to Mr. Stephenson, who has a fair 
knowledge of his art, and he played Mr. Aircastle 
with humour and good-breeding. The other excep- 
tion is Miss F, Clifford, who only wants the polish 
of high manners to render her a lovely ool vibe 
agreeable representative of gay widows and 
dashing ladies. The comic servants, were also 
fairly represented. Mr. Robins, with a grave comi- 
eality, enacted the servant who clings with a 
kind of mournful fatality to his phantom of a 
place ; and the other servant who speaks merely 
by re-echoing the the last words uttered to him, 
was quaintly rendered by Mr. Hughes. Mr. J. G. 
Shore also imparted a tinge of character to the 
stolid gentleman who wakes up from the contem- 
plation of turtle and venison to admiration of a 
fine woman. As regards the lovers, we shall 
follow the admonition given respecting the dead, 
and as we cannot say anything good, shall not say 
anything. As to the authorship of the piece, we 
think Mr. Oxenford was perfectly justified in 
styling it original, although some of the incidents 
are taken from a comedy of Goldoni’s styled ‘ Gli 
Inamorati;’ and we are quite sure that he is as 
original as regards the invention of the minor in- 
cidents as the first author, who got them from the 
innumerable tales and farces in the Italian litera- 
ture which have furnished so many old and modern 
dramatists with incidents and pilots. The lan- 
guage is thoroughly English, the ideas homely, the 
humour adapted to our audiences; and the charac- 
terization is well developed, and in some instances 
is entirely new, the buxom widow being com- 
pletely so. We could only have wished a well- 
trained company of comedians had been accessible, 
and then we are convinced a greater effort would 
have been made to render the little piece worthy 
of that high class of literature styled comedy. 


At the Strand, at the fag. end of Monday 
evening, was produced one of those farces manu- 
factured by experienced caterers for the stage, 
which is sure to secure inconsiderate hace Pea 
the excess of its stage comicality. It is entitled 
‘Mrs. Green’s Snug Little Business,’ and merely 
consists in that prosperous lady entertaining a 
series of lovers, not of herself, but of her shop. 
These worthies consist of a policeman, a beadle in 
full official costume, a government clerk, a water- 
rate collector, and her own shop-boy; and all these 
characters successively make love after the fashion 
of such stage beings; exaggeration and absurdit 
being the foundations provided for them. Such 

jeces are sure to be successful with those who 

ve a liking for very coarse caricature, and those 
who have not can walk out, as many of the 
occupiers of the stalls and boxes did, leaving the 
other portions of the audience to rapturously 
applaud the little stage production. . 
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English Edition will be translated under the direc- 
tion of His Imperial Majesty, and will be revised by 


him. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & 


The First Volume will shortly appear. 


GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Br J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 





Srxtn THOUSAND, pp. 560, price 5s. 6d. 


A School and College History of 


ENGLAND. Containing special Chapters on Constitu- 
tional History, Literature, Commerce, &c. &c. 


*A very-capital school history.’—Reader. 
* Excellent.’—Museum. 


Firru THOUSAND, pp. 48, price 6d. 


Chronological Outlines of English 


HISTORY. 
* Decidedly the best and fullest summary we have seen.’ 
Museum. 


Fifth Thousand, pp. 160, price ls.; extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 


The Poetical Reader. 


‘The pieces are unusually well selected.’—Papers for the 


Schoolmaster. . . . 
‘An excellent selection, made with great judgment, and 
containing some of the best specimens of living masters. 
Nonconformist. 


London: Simpxin & Co, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


TITI LUCRETI CARI 


DE RERUM NATURA LIBRI SEX. 
With a Translation and Notes. 


By H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


“A new edition of Lucretius, with a literal translation and 
a whole volume of notes, will supersede all its English pre- 
decessors, and proves that scholarship is not so dead amon 
us as is sometimes asserted....... His book is that of a learn 
and industrious scholar, and his short introduction bears 
ample testimony to the zeal and patience with which he has 
co. manuscripts, compared and examined the works of 
past and present critics and commentators, and spared no 
pains to make his work as trustworthy and complete as 
possible.’— Westminster Review. . 

‘Every part of his work affords ample proof that he has 
shunned no exertion to render himself thoroughly qualified 
for the successful performance of his useful task; and he 
has accomplished it in such a manner as to reflect honour 
upon English scholarship. He has produced a work which 
may take rank with the best German editions of ancient 
authors, and will long serve as a standard authority.’ 

The Atheneum, January 7. 


Now ready, price 7s. 


PLATO'S GORGIAS, 


Literally Translated. 
With an Introductory Essay, containing a Summary 
of the Argument. 
By E. M. COPE, Fellow of Trinity College. 


“The peculiarities and niceties of Plato have received from 
him special attention, while his simplicity and breadth, if 
we might so speak, have been caught up so faithfully that 
the translation often reads like an original bit of good sound 
English, such as John Bunyan might have written.’—Reader. 








Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


AESCHYLUS. 


Translated into English Prose. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 


*His translation is all that could be desired for accurate 


rendering of the original and genuine purity of English.’ 
° - Atheneum. 





This day is published, Third Edition, price 8s. 
*FOLIORUM CENTURIAE :; 


Being Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose. Arranged and Edited by the 
Rey. HUBERT ASHTON HOLDEN, LL.D., 
Head Master of Ipswich School, formerly Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Cambridge : Duscurow, Bart, & Co. 
London: Bert & Datpy. 
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tions, containing a complete set of ‘The Book of Job,’ in 
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Brooks, and beautiful Portrait engraved by Jeens, bound | 


very handsomely in gilt cloth, price £1 12s. 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST, 


Wits SELECTIONS FROM HIS POEMS AND OTHER 
WRITINGS, 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, 
Author of ‘The Life of {William Bitty, R.A.’ 


‘We consider this took one of the most satisfactory | 


amongst our recent biocraphies.’—Quarterly Review, 
‘As amusing as a romance.’—Saturday Review. 
‘It is with difficulty we can lay it down.’—Spectator. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





MODERN POETS. See ‘Times’ Review, 


January 11, 1865. 





THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir by T. T. Paterave. Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘Clough is not yet known az he deserves. His Long Vaca- 


tion pastoral called “‘The Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich,” is 
full of rich humour.’— Times. 


Macmriiian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
Coventry Patmore. New Edition. Two Volumes. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

* His style of writing and his level of thought may best be 


indicated by describing him as the George Herbert of the 
nineteenth century.’— Times. 


MacmiLian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





GOBLIN MARKET AND OTHER 
POEMS. ByCuristina G. Rosserr1. With Two Ilus- 
trations from Designs by G. D. Rosserr1. New Edi- 
tion. Immediately. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

* The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, and coop. 


- ._. She can point te finished work—to k whi 
would be difficult to mend.’— Times. — 


Macmititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 


Wootner. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


* The poem, as a whole, is yey charming, and is remark- 
ame at — for tenderness of feeling and force of expres- 
sion.’— Times. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 








Just published, in 12mo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


WALTER'S COURTSHIP, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR HENRY BROWNING. 


London: E. P. Writrams, 1 Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars ; and Eton College, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, se- 
lected from the best Writers, for the Use of 
Students, to facilitate the Practice. of m 
English into French, with Notes, by G. A. Neveu, Au- 
thor of ‘ Exercises fromthe 


one Res tone nates 


This work is divided into two parts the first contain- 
ing Selections from French Au ors, literally translated 
into English for the purpose of retranslation ; the second 
consisting solely of Selections English authors. 

A KEY to the same, price 3s. 6d. 


EXERCICES EPISTOLAIRES a l'Usage 


des Birangere qui désirent de se perfectionner dans la 
ratique delaCorrespondance Frangaise. Par V. Ricmoy, 
Bachelier-ss-Lettres de l'Universite de Paris. Suivisd’un 
choix de lettres tirées des meilleurs écrivains. contempo- 
rains, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Also by the same Author, 
EXERCICES DE CONVERSATION, on 
Recueil de Scénes tirées des ceuvres des meilleurs 


auteurs dramatiques . Par V. Ricsom 
12mo. cloth, 4s. 


NOEL and CHAPSAL’S FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. With numerous Examples in Ortho Syn- 
and Punctuation, Translated into ea A by A. 
BaRNetTr. 12mo, 3s. 


Fifth revised and improved Edition. By A. GALLENGa, 
rn Professor at King’s College, endiame: l2mo,. 
0 .J 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. A Se- 


lection of Extracts Poets. (from 


from Modern Italian. 
Alfieri to the Present Time). With Notes and 


phical Notices. By Louisa A. MERIVALE. 
cloth, 5s. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Se- 


lections in Prose and Poetry. with 

Notes, by Professor A. BucnHerm ( Reber oa ated 
Course ob Aun-Bucuuerm’s Frenca Mernop). Second. 
—— thoroughly revised and improved. . cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S NOUVEAU THEATRE 


FRANCAIS. Modern French Plays, edited for Schools, 
with Idiomatic Notes and a complete Vocabulary. 
—_ «Eos Deux Petits Savoyards—Le Mousse, l2mo. 
c , 28. 6d, 


BUCHHEIM’S THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Part II, 
Contents :—1. Le Testament de Madame Patural (par 


E. Souvestre). 2. Le Revenant Py tey abe 
8. Le vieux net > pene Fille (par Scribe et 
vigne). 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Parts I. and II. together; bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. A Short, 
Pract and E Method of the French: 
Langrunse, ada ted for the use of Pp iy Be ge 9 
Additions by fessor A. Bucuueimm. First and Second 
ag = 4 Second Edition. Two volumes in One. I2mo. 

. cloth. 
FIRST COURSE, preceded by a Guide to Pronuncia~ 
tion. Third Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 


SECOND COURSE. Exercises, Dialogues, Tales, 
Letters, a Play, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 


of to the EXERCISES in Courses I. and II. Each 

*,* As there are many so-called ‘ Ahn’s French Me- 
on, Publishers request that Buchheim’s Edition 
may be dis specified. 


AHN’S COMPLETE FRENCH SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR and EXERCISES. § adapted for 
the Use of English Schools. By Pro: Bucmuerm. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, cloth boards. 

Or, separately, 


FRENCH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 3s. cloth. 
EXERCISES for the GRAMMAR. 2s, 64. cloth. 


GERMAN DRAMAS for SCHOOLS :— 


1. DEUTSCHES THEATER. Modern 


4 German Plays 
for Schools. 1. E Leg Meer und 
Page,(The Poet and the Page), with Notes 
complete V . By Dr. A. Bucuaem, 
fessor of German, King’s College, London, 12mo. 

2s. 6d. cloth, 


2. BUCHHEIM’S DEUTSCHES THEATER. Part II. 
Contents :—Der Prozess (The Lawsuit). Ein theurer 
Phiegma, W 


Spass (A dear Joke). List und ith Notes,. 
&c. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Parts I. and II. together, bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
3. IFFLAND. DAS GEWISSEN. The German Text, 
Baines By J z he f 
° ; . essor 0 
Modern Languages in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
2s. 6d. cloth 


4. SCHILLER’S hag, hy Le! as UBCLE. The German. 
with Notes for 1%, ————*7 
lete Vente i ee . 
Sond Bdition, I2ms. ls. Gh. othe 
EASY GERMAN READINGS :— 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHI 
1 SCHE pRsoene> 


of the 
man Text, with Notes, 
estions for Conversation, and a complete Vocabu- 
weet y Professor A. rn Edition. 


2. GOETHE. AUS GOETHE'S IT. 
REISE. Sk 





Wi tuiams & Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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POPULAR FOREIGN - WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DULAU & CO. 


In Two Volumes, royal 8vo., Fourth Edition, cloth, £2 10s. 
THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By J. C. TARVER. 


DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HIS LATE ROYAL 
HIGHNESS, PRINCE ALBERT. 


*,* The Volumes may be had separately to complete Sets. 





OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 





FRENCH. §8vo. 12s. | 
OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING | 
FRENCH. School Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
OLLENDORFF. KEY. 8vo. cloth, 7s. (The most | 
approved method to learn a Foreign Language.) 
OLLENDORFF. METHODE POUR APPRENDRE | 
L’ANGLAIS. 8vo. 10s. 
OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
GERMAN. PartI. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
GERMAN. Part II. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
OLLENDORFF. KEY. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
OLLENDORFF. INTRODUCTORY BOOK TO HIS 
METHOD. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF. NOUVELLE METHODE POUR | 
my. mad DRE LA LANGUE ALLEMANDE. Two Vols. 


NOEL ET CHAPSAL. GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE. 12mo, Is. 6d. 


NOEL ETCHAPSAL, EXERCICES. 12mo.1s.6d. | 


NOEL ET CHAPSAL. EXERCICES CORRIGES. | 
12mo. Is. 6d. 


TARVER’S ETON SCHOOL FRENCH AND 
BRGLISH DIALOGUES. New Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


TARVER’S PROGRESSIVE ORAL LESSONS. | 
New Edition. 12nie. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TARVER’S KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS FOR TRANSLATING ENG- 
LISH INTO FRENCH. By C. Gerrarp, Eléve de 
= Polytechnique. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


VOYAGE EN ORIENT, par Alphonse de La- 
martine. Abridged for the use of Schools, &c., by J. 
Davenpout. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


LA SCIENCE DES PETITS. Lecons Faciles, 


imitées de l’Anglais. Par Mlle. C. W., with a Fac-simile 
ar to the Author by Monsieur Guizor. 18mo. cloth, 


AVENTURES D'UNE CHATTE. Ecrites par 
Elle-méme. With a Fac-simile Letter to the Author by 
Monsieur Guizor. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LE SOUTERRAIN, OU LES DEUX SE@URS. 
Par Madame Backksr. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PETIT THEATRE DE LA JEUNESSE. By 
the same Author. 12mo. bound, 5s. 

LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS: RECUEIL DE 


MORCEAUX CHOISIS. Par M. A. Rocus. N i- 
tion, One Vol. cloth. és. ven He ate en vg 


DUFIEF’S PRONOUNCING AND CRITICAL 


FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
New Plan. 8vo. cloth, 12s. <ictiga ner agegemmemeind 


DUFIEF'S NATURE DISPLAYED IN HER 
MODE OF TEACHING FRENCH. Two Vols. 8vo. 


GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Py i gm Patel Edition, revised by J. C. Tarver. 
FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
the use of Schooln, “Now Hdltion Wiser san ye ba. 
ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, with 


Exercises for the use of Schools and Private Students 
revised and im ed by E. Aus f 
ong i oved oy a RECHT, Profeasor of 


be EY to Ditto, 12mo. cloth, 
ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN AND - 
VERSATIONS. t2mo. 3s. 6d. Eeoae 
ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN READ with - 
lish Translation. 12mo, cloth, 6s. mt m4 
ERMELLER’S GERMAN READ 
natory Notes. By ©. A. Farina. a — 
WINTERLOCUTORE ITALIANO. Anew Set of 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


UNCLE SILAS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, 


Author of ‘Wylder’s Hand,’ &c. &c. 


In {3 vols. post 8vo. 





FROM THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ 


is drawn, his “‘ sweet, gentle, insufferable 


6 6 ilas’’ i hich Uncle Silas 
Uncle Silas”’ is a powerful book. The vivid colours in whic ncle eters the Glogams extihelal stpte of tie 


ay oodl le, with its long silver hair and wild opium-ea : ; 
be BR ey er aoe a ¥ e you feel “ half insane,” are vivid elements ina picture not easy to 


i ile, that mad . 
goaresenete, Se We ne tale is unquestionably a powerful and exciting one, and we shall see 


forget. It takes a real hold of the imagination. The 
Uncle Silas for many a day.’ 


BELFOREST. By the Author of ‘ The Ladies 
of Bever Hollow,’ ‘ Meadowleigh,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

‘ Few writers have a better eye than the author of “‘ Mary 
Powell” for discerning all that is picturesque in domestic 
life. . . . Severalof the characters in “ Belforest’’ havea 
comic vein, and the dialogue often causes a hearty laugh, 
without ever becoming vulgar.’—Atheneum, 


BREAKERS AHEAD! By Ratrrn Vyvyran. 


In 2 vols. 

‘An excellent novel, with the merit of originality in the 
choice of subject. The chief character is especially well 
drawn.’—The Times. 





HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T. Pricuarp. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘One of the best novels of the day, written by one who has 
evidently played no mean part in the great drama of the 
Indian mutiny. There is a startling air of truth about the 
whole tale. All the wild story of this strange romance is told 
in language that stirs the blood, and with a vigour which 
proves the writer to be no common novelist.’—John Bull, 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE ; or, the Armourer’s 
Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars,’” 
&c. In3 vols. post S8vo. 





Also just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Daughter of the late Captain MARRYAT, R.N. 
‘He jests at scars who never felt a °wound.’—Fomeo and Juliet. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


FRENCH AUTHORS AT HOME: 


Episodes in the Lives and Works of 


Bauzac, MapAME DE GrrRaRDIN, GEORGE SAND, 
LAMARTINE, Leon Gozian, Lamennais, Victor Hvao, &c. 


By Mrs. CHALLICE, 


Author of ‘ Heroes. Philosophers, and Courtiers of the Time 
of Louis XVI.’ ‘ The Secret History of the Court of France 
under Louis XV.’ &c. 


‘We must refer our readers to these fascinating vo- 
Iumes in reference to those individuals brought most pro- 
minently before our view; they contain in a small compass 
the very pith and marrow of all that English readers in 
general would care to learn from the most elaborate bio- 
graphies.’—Morning Star, Jan. 10. 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Life: its Nature, Varieties,. and 


PHENOMENA, By Leo H. Grinpon. 

The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above pular work in Twelve Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. Parr I. now ready, sent free by post on re- 
ceipt of 7 stamps. . 

e work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s. ; morocco, 15s. 

‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and plea- 
sant memories.’—Sun. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


* The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’—Jllustrated 
London News. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL DIETARY 


FOR 
FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, and the LABOURING CLASSES. 


By EDWARD SMITH, M.D., F.RS., 


Author of the ‘ Address on the Dietary Question delivered 
before the British Association at Bath.’ 


‘It will be found a valuable guide by heads of families, 
teaching them in plain untechnical language what their 
children should eat, drink, and avoid, and pointing out the 
vast importance, with a view to the preservation of health 
and the prevention of disease, of an acquaintance with the 
subject of ‘practical dietery,”’ and of attention to the 
principles by which it should be regulated.’—Morning Post. 

‘There are few householders who will read it without 
gathering frem it a large amount of instruction, and those 
who are wise will keep it by them for reference.’—Reader. 


London: Wa.Ton & Maperzy, Gower Street, and Ivy Lane 





16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EASY READINGS 


FROM THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FOR THE USE OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By MARY E. C. MOORE. 
Edited by the Rev. W. W. MAYOW, M.A. 
* We do not know of a work which in range of thought and 


expression is so well adapted for the youngest reader.’ 
Atheneum. 





London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and 
New Bond Street. 





In the Press. 


KATE KENNEDY. 


By the Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange.’ 


THE ANGLE-HOUSE: a Novel. 
BEATRICE LEIGH. By L. Curling, 


Author of ‘Mary Graham.’ 2 vols. 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 


By Fraywx TrRowiops. 


THE WRONG LETTER: a Novel. 
HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT. 


With In the Rey. G Dunpaz. 
troductory as Ye os ILFILLAN 


T. C. Nuwar, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tuppsr, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand; or, 


THE Hanp AN INDEX OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, accordin 
to MM. D’ArpeEeNTIGNY and DesBARROLLEs. Illustrated wit 
$31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands Illus- 
trative of National and Individual Characteristics and Pecu- 
liarities. By Ricnarp Bsamisn, F.R.S. &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sir M. I. Brunet.’ 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, royal 8vo. price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 


The ‘Bath Chronicle’ Report of 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING at BATH 
7 cevtember 1864. Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Charles 
yell, Bart. 


Bath: T. D. Tayzor, ‘ Chronicle ’,Office. 
London: W. Kent & Co. 





Now ready, price 4s, 6d. 


War Office List and Directory for 


the Civil Depertnente of the Army for 1865, being the 
Fifth Issue. By Dennam Ropinson, of the War Office. 
London : Harrison, 59 Pall Mall. 








Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official 


DIRECTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1865, 
1,935 pages, Svo., 22nd Annual Issue, price Sixteen Shil- 
lings, is now publishing, and may be had of any Book- 
seller. All the materials for this publication are collected 
from the most authentic sources expressly for the work, 
cited by the ‘ erly Review’ as ‘containing more infor- 
mation about Ireland than has been collected in one volume 
in any country.’ 

London: Loneman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
Dublin: ALExanDER THOM. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece, 88. 6d. cloth gilt (postage, 6d.) 


Walks and Talks about London. 


By Jonx Trups, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Curiosities of London.’ 
Contents:—About Old Lyons Inn— Last Days of 
Downing Street—Walks and Talks in Vauxhall ens— 


the Fleet Prison—Forty Years in Fleet Street—Chan at 
Charing Cross— Railway London — Blackfriars B _— 
Raising of Holborn Valley—An Old Tavern in St. James's. 


Locxwoop & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and at the 
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THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, | 


By HERMAN GRIMM, | 
TRANSLATED BY F. E. BUNNETT, 


Is now ready, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo. with Photographic Portrait, price 24s. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill 








In a few days, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Based on Professor Mirrermarrr’s ‘ Todesstrafe.’ 


EDITED BY JOHN 


MACRAE MOIR, M.A., 


OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


SMITH, ELDER, 


Now ready, 2 vols, 


NEW NOVEL. 


65 Cornhill. 


& CO., 


post Svo. 


BY THE SEA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ILTESTER 


‘A BAD BEGINNING.’ 


KIRTON,’ ‘ CHESTERFORD,’ AND 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 





New Novel by Pirie Kean, 
1865. Just out, in the LONDON JOURNAL, 


for 





Fair Lilias, beautifully illustrated, 


in the LONDON JOURNAL. 





New y Story i in the London Journal. 


Now publishing. 








In No. 1040 of the London Journal | 


oe commenced an entirely new and original Romance 

Pierce Egan, Author of ‘The Poor Girl,’ entitled 
P bark LILIAS,’ beautifully illustrated. Price 1d., monthly 
sarts 6d. Now ready, Volume 40 of the London’ Journal, 
»0und in cloth, s. 6d. Office, 332 Strand; to be had of all 
Booksellers. 





‘Rece ATIONAL WORKS. 


Wilson’s Treatise on English Punc- 


TUATION : designed for Letter Writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use of Schools and 
Academies. .Withan Appendix. 4th Edition, 6s. 


A Bon Chat Bon Rat. Tit for Tat: 


A New and Idiomatic Course of Instruction in the French 
Language. By Curisostome DacoBERT. Is. 


Smallfield’s Principles of English 


PUNCTUATION ; preceded by brief Explanations of the 
Parts of Speech. New Edition. Is. 


Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men | 


on the Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, 
and the Conduct of Life. 9d. 


The Violet; or, Select Poetry for 
All Times. Fourth Edition. 6d. ; 
WHITFIELD, Green, & Son, 178 Strand. 





For Junior Classes_in Schools, Late Learners, the Self- | 


Taught, and others. 


Beard’s Latin Made Easy: an 


Introduction to the Reading of Latin; comprising a Gram- 
mar and Exercise Book. 
Latin-English 1 ooelmleey, an Index of Subjects. and a Sup- 
plement 2 containing Tables of Verbs. Eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY to the ABOVE, consisting of Translations of the 
Latin and English Exercises, may be had, 2s. 
WHITYIELD, Greex, & Son, 178 Strand. 





The Genius of the French Lan- 


GUAGE: beta a com 
logy. By H. Hott. Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
A KEY to the ABOVE, containing Translations of the 
Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
Wuitrie.tp, Green, & Son, 178 Strand. 





THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





Dlustrated with Twelve Coloured Engravings, an Illumi- | 


nated Title, and Fifty-two W Engravings. 
HE LIFE and LESSONS of OUR LORD 
Unfolded and Illustrated. By the Rev. Jonny Cumuina, 
D.D. 7s.6d. cloth, bevelled boards; 9s. cloth, extra gilt, gilt 
edges ; 10s. 64. morocco antique. 
‘Almost, if not altogether, an incomparable present for the 
coming Christmas and new year.’—Christian Witness. 


Joun F. Suaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 








Urirorm with Dr. Cummixe’s ‘ Lire oy Curist.” 
On January 2, No. 1, price 1d., and Part I. price 64., 


The LIVES and LESSONS of the PATRI- 


ARCHS. By the Rev. Jonw Cummuine, D.D. Illustrated 
with frst-class Plain and Coloured Engravings. 


Joux F. Suaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 


With an "English- Latin and a | 


lete Cute to its Idiomatic Phraseo- | 


65 Cornhill. 


SHAKESPE ARE, 1623, 


| 
| The exact Reprint of this ‘famous Folio’ Edition 


is now completed. 
Price £1 11s. 6d, cloth bound. 


L. Boorna, 307 Regent Street, W. 





| SHAKESPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED. 


| THE COMEDIES. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORIES. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES. 
Just out. Price 10s. 6d, 
L. Booru, 207 Regent Street, W. 








The Qt artetly Review, No. 
CCXXXIIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


I. WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 
Il. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
Ill. SIR JOHN ELIOT. 
IV. LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF THEILIAD. 
Vv. MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
VI. SERVIA. 
VII. SYRIAC LITERATURE. 
VIII. EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
IX. THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXAMPLE. 


} 
*,* The QuaRTERLY Review is published as NEARLY 4S 
| possrpie on the Mth of J anuary, April, July, and October, 


| Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








|The Cornhill Magazine for Febru- | 


ary. With Illustrations by Gsrorce H. Tuomas and 
Geores Du MAvcRizs. 

CONTENTS :— 

| ARMADALE. By Witxie Coturys. 

| Book the Second—Continued. 

Cuapter IV.—The Shadow of the Past. 
2 V.—The Shadow of the Future. 
| 


| On Friday, the 27th inst., One Shilling (No. 62), 


With an Illustration. 


ORVIETO. 
TID’S OLD RED RAG OF A SHAWL. 
THE RISE OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. With 
an Illustration, 
Cuaprer XVIII.—Mr. Osborne’s Secret, 
- XIX.—Cynthia’s Arrival. 
oe XX.—Mrs. Gibson’s Visitors. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
WINTER SHOOTING. 
BOHEMIANS AND BOHEMIANISM. 
| NOTE on the ARTICLE ‘SHAKSPEARE in FRANCE.’ 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. RIVINGTON. 


—erss 


INTRODUCTIONS TO LATIN. 
Henry’s First Latin Book. By the Rev. 


Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam ridge. 
Seventeenth Edition, revised an improved. 12mo., 3s 





A Second Latin Book, and Practical 


Grammar ; intended as a Sequel to * toad s First ae oy 
Book.’ By the same Author. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


A First Verse Book; bei 


Introduction to the ashentons of the Latin ae 
one Pentameter. By the same Author. Seventh Edit. 
zmo, 2s. 


Part II. containing Additional Exercises. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse 


Composition. !By the same Author. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, considerably revised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


_Gradus ad Parnassum Novus; or, Poe- 


| 


tical Dictionary of the Latin Language. hen ay on 
the Thesaurus Poeticus of Quicherat. Edited by the 
Rey. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 8vo. (pp. 544), 10s. 6d. hf.-bd. 


lish Notes, Rules 
phical Lists. 


| Historie Antiquee Avice oe From Cor- 


nelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With E 


for Construin oe and G 
a the Rey. i Arnold, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
oO. 48. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 


Composition. PartI. By the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A, 
Thirteenth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Second Part of the Practical In- 





troduction to Latin Prose Composition ; containing the 
Doctrine of the Latin Particles. With "Vocab and 
an Anti-barbarus By the same Author. ird 


Edition.*: 8s. 
Longer Latin Exercises. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. 4s, 


Doderlein’s Handbook of Latin Syno- 
es. Translated from the German. By the set. 
HH H, Arnold, B.A. Second Edition, revised. 12mo. 4s 
Roman Antiquities. From the Swedish 
of Bojesen. Translated by the Ven. Archdeacon Paul, 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO GREEK. 
The First Greek Book; on the Plan of 


*Henry’s First Latin Book.’ By the late Rev. T. K. Ar- 
nold, M.A. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


A Practical Introduction to Greek Acci- 


dence. With Easy Exercises and Vocabuiary. By the 
same Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


An Elementary Greek Grammar. By the 


Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A, 12mo. 5s. or, with Dialects, 6s. 


A ‘Syntax of the Greek Language, espe- 
of the Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. By Dr. 
J.N. twee Ry Ye 3 the University of ¢, Copenbere. 
Translated ve Henry Browne, . and 
; the Rev. T. K. pons M.A. With an Appendix on the 
Grane Particles, Square 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 


Composition. PartI. By the late Rev. Thomas Kerche- 
ver Arnold, M.A. Tenth Edition. Svo. 5s. 6d. 


A Greek and English Lexicon for the 


Poems of Homer and the Homeridz. Translated — 
the German of Crusius st —— ta by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, M.A. i12mo. 9s. bound 





_A Copious Phraseological English-Greek 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| Surra, Exvpsn, & Co., 65 Cornhill, 
85 


Lexicon; founded on a work prepared by J. W. Friiders- 
dorff, Ph. Dr. of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By the 
Rey. T. K. Arnold, M.A., and the Rev. Henr. 2 Oy ay 
M.A. Third Edition, revised and corrected, with the Ap- 
pendix incorporated. S8vo. 21s. 


A Handbook of Grecian Antiquities. By 


Professor Bojesen. Translated by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Paul, and Edited, with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. 
T. K. Arnold, M. A. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Athenian Stage: a Handbook for 


Students. From the German of Witzschel. 4 the Ven, 
Archdeacon Paul, and the Rev. T, K. Arnold, M.A. 4s, 


INTRODUCTIONS to other LANGUAGES 
Henry's English Grammar. A Manual 


for Paracas By the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A, 12mo. 


An English Grammar for Classical Schools 
—being a Practical Introduction to English Prose Com- 
ition. With Syntax and Exercises. By the same. 

ixth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


The First French Book; on the Plan of 


*Henry’s First Latin Book.’ ’ By the same Author. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


The First German Book; on the Plan of 
‘Henry’s First Latin Book,’ oad the ‘First French 
Book.’ By the Rey. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
and J. W. Friidersdorff, pemeey of the University of 


Berlin. Fifth Edition. 5s. 


A Reading Companion ‘to the First Ger- 


Book; containing Extracts from the best Authors. 





mMan 
With Vocabulary and Notes. By the same Authors. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 4s 


The First Italian Book ; on the Plan of 


the Rev. T. K. Arnola’s ‘ First French Book.’ 
Signor Pifferi, Professor of Italian, and Dawson W. 
Turner, M.A., Head Master of the "Royal Institution 
School, Liverpool. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


The First Hebrew Book ; on the Plan of 
yey 3 First Latin Book.’ By the the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
The Second Hebrew Book ; containing 
Br the sine Ato ay — b Syntax and Vocabulary. 


Poms pone oes A Ne 
Also, Z 
gratis and post free. ‘d complete Classified Catalogue of 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
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ADAPTED FOR 


YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


Cornér’s Accurate Histories, 13 in 


IES, commencing at the earliest est period, and con- 
ie down to om to thé present time: In addition to their 
they are interspersed with faithful 

of the manners, the domestic habits, and 

of the people in different epochs of ‘their 


Ba Sereentoet the tiskories of Spain 

truthful, narrated events of the es of Spain 

and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and 

countries. They might be read with advantage by 

of parents, as well as children. The language is 

so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free inntpiitly that 





an adult. may read it with 
pleasure.’—A 


Corner’s 1s History of England & Wales, 

New agen enlarged, Sixty- 

Sie Thee Thousand, with Chronological Table of Eagland’s 

or ir lineal t, relationship, and pro- 

1 Plates, — Pictorial Genealogy of the 

om Aa ~ of England, and Illustrations of the Principal 

Evens, Chronological Table, and Index. 3s. 6d. bound; 
Questions, 4s. 


Corner’s History of Greece, after the 
germs, suswored stale so ber, “Rows. With Questions 
e a an ix. ine- 
et 
Corner’s fish aod Ponte Rome, from ac- 
cepted lish and Authorities—Dr. Arnold, 
ebuhr, hr, eighty, Macphe ern, he ay Ke With 
questi 2s.6d. Map of nological 
iim ama Indien. 
*This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
we ga, genet game ig ite latest and best 


authorities. have been consulted, an ae Aes reer of their 
discoveries and Soanaante freely nt —Herald 


Corner’s History of Italy, from the 
Earliest Period to the Bockiceeens of the Kingdom. 
ag Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 


Corner’s + History of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Fourteenth usand. Plates, Map, Chrono- 
peat Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index, 
Eighteenth Thousand ; or with Questions, 3s. 

2s. 6d. 


Corner’s History of France. 
bound. Plates, Mee Chronological Table, and Index. 
Zwenty-seoond Thousand. New Edition; with Ques- 


Every Child’s History aot, Bnglan : 
Classes. a Mine Geom. Price ~e awh or ni 
bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


Child’s History of Rome. With 

Sitges My Romane Winn. Adapted tos the Sueie: 
. DWA ARR 

Classes. Is. or cloth boards, mao 


Every Child’s History of France. With 
= “i i Crm , Questions, and Map. By BE. Farr. 


Every Child’s Scripture Histo - With 
Fs Maps—Palestine in the time of Our . oe 


of ey oe --' Israel Ks Egypt to the 
Questio as ‘Rome = 
cloth 1s. 6d m2 sae 


Brgry Chile's History of Grgoce. With 


* eRe and Mamma’s Easy Sedna in 
EOGRAPHY. By Miss Sarceanr. A Companion to 
Miss Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated; or, the Ele- 
er oe Grammar explained, in easy Games. ‘1s. sewed, 

iene adapted to infantile capacity.’ 
Evangelical Magazine. 


deer, Li nergy. Sime iss Onan, Price BY, “re 
Second Edition, with Chronolo- 


gen Pabic eRe roa emo. and Questions, and Two large 


Pee Beet, hey: | Bre 
Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful 


KNOWLEDGE; con ng, in the form of an Easy 
a complete of the Newest and most 

~y Information commeaped wits ie : Arte, Retenoss, 
and Phenomena o t ’ 
a ature 4 ni tion 


Charles Butler's Guide to Geo hy ; 
Divisions o Concise Description of the 
visions of the Globe; th 

tab tants potactions, end the Characteristics of their 

New prov y E. Farr 

enth Thousand, Is. 6d. in "Sloth. or, with the usr of 

GLOBES and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPs, 28. cloth 





London: Dean & So Printers, B 
Prayer i iors, Book at area Frit Puliepers, 
on the Parochial 


Bible and 
_yem P R and A the PARISH; or, the 
Hearp 


Prize 
By Joun B 


i Soh ot lon" Hgrrogate. Crown 
The Model Parish : a Prize Essay 


We er character and Pastoral Work. By F. R. 
A.B., I 
Syo te ba est. Ute oes Gary >, Kilkenny. Crown 


London: 8. W. i ph 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, &. 6d. 


, v. r. M. Connection of 
srR urease saat ab 


Sciam Pe. Scr, 

















THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


TONY BUTLER. 


In Three Volumes, post octavo. 


> 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN ‘BLACKWOOD’s MaGazIne, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





In 8 vols. price £1 lls. 6d. 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of ‘Salem Chapel.’ 
Being a: New Series of 
‘THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.’ 


The Times. 
‘The “ Perpetual Curate’’ is nevertheless one of the best 
pictures of Clerical Life that have ever been drawn, and it is 


essentially true.’ 
Westminster Review. 
‘ We can only repeat the expression of our admiration for 
a work which bears on every page the evidence of close 
observation and the keenest insight, united to real dramatic 
feeling, and a style of unusual eloquence and power.’ 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh a: ~ London. 


Valuable Work for Ministers, Lay Preachers, Sunday-school 
eachers, &c. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, price ls. each, 
demy 8yo. double columns, fine joned paper, 


A CYCLOPAIDIA 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS TRUTHS. 
By JOHN BATE. 

The following particulars may be mentioned in which this 
work differs from all others of a similar kind ;— 

I.—ARRANGEMENT: The subjects are consecutively 
and analytically placed, so that the illustrations desired can 
- once be found by a reference to the letters beginning the 

er word of the su 
Proper OT PRL ENGIVENESS : Scarcely — pa 

within the compass Cs theology and morals, doct and 
cxperins rimental, is omit 








ted. 

EWNESS OF ILLUSTRATION: The greater 
sinataiien of the matter has never before appeared before 
the public a from the respective authors. 

The complete edition of this work is now before the public, 
and onsale, price 15s. post free. Its excellence and use- 
fulness will be obvious to every one who examines it. 

Part I. now ready. 

Part II. will be ready with the Magazines for February. 


London : H. J. Tresipper, 17 Ave-Maria Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. post free, 


MEDITATIONS 
SELECT PASSAGES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By JOSEPH THORPE MILNER, 
Author of ‘Sabbath Readings,’ &c. 
With Preface by Rev. Gervase SMITH. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Rev. W. Morley Punshon, M.A, 
ConTENTS. 


. The Saviour’s Mission and Service. 
The Saint’s Final Recompense. 

The Goodness of the Lord tasted and seen. 
. Girding the Loins of the Mind. 

. The Suffering and Glorified Saviour, 
The Day of Trouble. 

. An Evil Deprecated. 

. Rescue from Bondage in Egypt. 

. The Approaching End. 

10. The Mind of Christ. 

11. The Dispensation of the oly Gpirts. 
12. Building on the Rock and Sand. 

13. Benefits Received and Acknowledged. 
14. The Mediatorial Exaltation of Christ. 
15. The Householder Hiring Labourers. 
16. Hope in Death. 

17. The Sin of Unbelief. 

18. fe nete La a we Salvation. 


19. before God. 
20. The Mal Mult tude before the Throne: 
London : H. J. Tresipper, 17 Ave-Maria Lane, E.C. 


With Thirty Illustrations, 18mo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 
post free 


A PRESENT FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN. 


This workis eqpestaliy designed for the working population, 
and contains Sketches suited to interest and instruct. The 
chapters are varied, some having a direct religious bearing, 
others enforcing lessons of morality, &c. 


London : H. J. Trestpper, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


A REVIEW OF THE ‘VIE DE JESUS’ 
OF M. RENAN; 


Containing Discussions upon the Doctrine of Miracle, the 
M oa Theory, and the Authenticity of the Gos Gospels. 
By Rev. J. B. PATON, M.A. 


‘It is grave, scholarly, and thorough, and triumphantly 
demolishes M. Renan’s romantic structure.’—Patriot. 


London: H. J. Trestpper, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Price ls. 


Kit and Co. A First Reading Book for 


Schools. In Monosyllables he Lowe ers will find this 
book very convenient for the west Standard which is 
examined in monosyllable only 





The World in which I live, and My 


Place in it: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By E. 8. A. 
Edited by Rev. J .H. Broome, New Edition, Revised 
and Improved. 7s. 6d. 





My Country: a History of the British 
Isles. By E.S.A. Edited by the Rey. J. H. Broome. 
18mo. Twovols. 6s. 6d. 





The Bible in the Collects; as Shown in 
Questions upon them, answered in the Words of Scrip- 
ture, adapted for Schools and Families. ry ILLIAM 
pyro a M.A. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d.; p cloth, 

morocco, 5s 





Children’s Bible Lessons ; or, Type and 


Antitype. By H. A. D, TuHory, ‘tos, 6d. 





A’ History of the Church of Christ. 


—a a. full Index of Subjects.. By Wiiuiam Sanppy. 


Chronicles on the Ancient British Church, 


previous to the arrival of St. Augustine, 5s. 








Catechism on the Collects of the Church 


of England; with Scripture Proofs in full, and the 
Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary Jacor, ls, 


London : Wiiuram Macrnrosu, 24 Paternoster Row. 





To Managers and Teachers of 


a or SCHOOLS. — Detailed Prospects and 
Specimen, Doulas of the SIX READING BOO of CON- 
ABLE’S age yy SERIES, sui to the 
soviet a. hoes po Fe oul in‘ tes. of the 
application ese are a 
leading Schools in England and Scotland, 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Lavrisz, Publisher. 
Manchester: Joun Heywoop, 





To Teachers of Middle Schools, 


GRAMMAR .—er- and Lepr. COLLEGES.— 
The Scientific and VANCED READING 
BOOK of CON STABLE‘ 8 EDUCATIONAL SERIES, by 
Professors Tyndall, Ke en = Balfour, Arc 

and other Eminent Writers, oceuted for Middle 
and Grammar Schools in ‘hie! Eng entary 
Science are taught. Price 4s. Specimen Copy to Teachers 


for 1s. 
Edinburgh: Tomas Lavriz, Publisher, 
Manchester: Joun Herwoop, 





The Spelling and Dictation Book of 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES has Fs ees 
been large .atpaten and v favourably criticized. 
ls, 6d.; to Teachers, Is. poss eee. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas LAURIE, 
Manchester: Joun Hzrwoop. 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth limp, Eighteenpence, 


BUSINESS LIFE 
A LONDON TRADESMAN’S EXPERIENCE 


WITH PRACTICAL ADVICE AND DIRECTIONS. 


By RICHARD WHITTINGTON THE 


YOUNGER, 





HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, 


a lle a mea ania ag oo NT 


mene 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 





60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





s. d. 
AHN’S GERMAN METHOD. — 
KEY TO DITTO . ‘ s i onl 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Second 
Edition. By Dr. Dawson TuRN=R. - Oo 0 


AHN’S GERMAN DIALOGUES 2 6 
BENEDIX’ COMEDY: DER VETTER. 


With English Notes . ; on om © 
APEL’S SPECIMENS for Translation into 
German . ° ° ° e « 48 
(CZHLSCHLAGER’S GERMAN DIC- 
TIONARY ° ° wf ® 
AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. First and 
Second Course, in 1 vol. . ° 3 0 
AHN’S THIRD paige yar COURSE: 
READER. , ; ° - 1 6 


AHN’S FRENCH DIALOGUES . . 2 6 


LE BRUN’S MATERIAIS for Transla- 
ting into French. New Edition. J 
the Press, 
VAN LAUN’S FRENCH READER. - 65 0 


DITTO FRENCH GRAMMAR. First 
Part—Accidence . a 2 6 


DITTO DITTO, Second Part—Syntax 2 6 
DITTO DITTO. Third Part—Exer- 


cises ° ° . » * e 3 6 
WELLER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition . . ot ™ 
NUGENT’S FRENCH POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY . > 9 i a 
AHN’S ITALIAN METHOD . ° ae 
KEY TO DITTO , 1 0 
MILLHOUSE’S ITALIAN DIALOGUES 2 0 


DITTO ITALIAN 
Two vols. : : ‘ ° - 14 0 
VELASQUEZ’S SPANISH GRAMMAR, 6 0 
DITTO SPANISH READER , » 6 9 
DITTO SPANISH CONVERSATION 2 0 

0 

6 


DICTIONARY. 


DITTO SPANISH DICTIONARY , 21 
DITTO DITTO ABRIDGED . . 10 


D’'ORSEY’S PORTUGUESE. OLLEN- 
DORFF . ; ° ° ° - 7 0 


DITTO PORTUGUESE DIA- 
LOGUES ., . ‘ 4 ‘ 


AHN’S DUTCH GRAMMAR. , _, 
BOJESEN’S DANISH GRAMMAR . 
REIFF’S RUSSIAN MANUAL ,., 
CORNET’S RUSSIAN DIALOGUES ., 


RASK’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 
By Tuorrs. Second Edition. Jn the 
Press. 


BENFEY’S SANSCRIT GRAMMAR ,. 7 6 


AHN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By Dr.W.Imm. . . 3 0 


OLLENDORFF’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 6 0 
KUHNER’S LARGER GREEK GRAM- 


aonwpn an wo 
ao Oo of SS 


MAR . ; . 10 6 
DITTO ELEMEN TARY GREEK 
GRAMMAR . . ° : - 6 O 


SPRUNER’'S HISTORICAL HAND- 
ATLAS ... . ° pike, = 


MENKE’S ATLAS OF THE OLD 
WORLD , é Me USS Oe 





London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. 


ConTENTS. 

Vol. L 
THE CUMBERERBS. 
MY GREAT-AUNT’S PICTURE. 
DR. DEANE’S GOVERNESS. 

Vol. II. 
THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
EMILY’S AMBITION. 


‘Simple in style, warm with human affection, 


| and written in faultless English, these five stories 


are studies for the artist, sermons for the thought- 
ful, and a rare svurce of delight for all who can find 
pleasure in really good works of prose fiction. . 


| They have no surprises, no marvellous careers, nO 


ingenious complications. Content to tell of matters 
that are continually happening within the range of 
every person's observation, almost of every person's 
influence, they are strictly truthful pictures of real 
life. But not the less are they prose poems, care- 
fully meditated and exquisitely touched in by a 
teacher ready to sympathise with every joy and 
sorrow... . if satire, humour, womanly wit, fidelity 
to nature, ‘and a thorough knowledge of all the 
moral influences that, in combination, form the 
atmosphere of domestic existence, can win the at- 
tention that is their due, ‘‘ Studies for Stories” will 
not fail to meet with many readers.’—Atheneum. 

‘This writer evidently knows what the luxury 
of the mind is, and can be gorgeous when she 
likes. The exquisite description of the fire at the 
sea-side is like one of Beverley’s best fairy-scenes 
dropped unexpectedly into a domestic drama. A 
peculiar sensitiveness to colowr— peculiar even for 
a thoroughly poetic mind—is apparent all through 
the book. The naturalness is almost incredible. 
To read this kind of writing is like walking with 
an angel in the disguise of asimple peasant —every 
now and then you have a gleam of the purple and 
gold, and the wings begin to show, but you speedily 
say, “No, it ¢s a peasant; he walks the earth as 
solidly as I do, and turns up his nose at nothing— 
not even at nasty things—and yet he keeps on 
telling me things which only an angel could 
know.” ’—Jilustrated Times, 


Now ready, Vol. Iil. of the 


COLLECTED WRITINGS 
EDWARD IRVING. 


EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, 


THE REY. G. CARLYLE, MLA. 


ConTENTS. 
ON PRAYER. 
ON PRAISE. 
ON FAMILY AND SOCIAL RELIGION. 
DISCOURSES DELIVERED ON PUBLIC 

OCCASIONS. 

‘We have had in this century no lack of the highest 
eloquence, whether spoken or written ; but assuredly 
no man’s eloquence in our century has surpassed 
that of Edward Irving, and, what is very rare, it 
is eloquence that will bear to be read; it is not 
less potent and seductive on the printed page than 





when it fell on listening ears. His writings are | 


now being collected together and published in a 
uniform edition —some of them for the first time. . . 
So then, at length, we shall all have the means of 
knowing what manner of man Edward Irving was. 
We can discard the traditions of his career, and 
study him for ourselves as he appears in the 
writings to which he has put his hand... . Ed- 
ward Irving had the power of reaching the true 
sublime, and the English language can show no 
more magnificent specimens of religious eloquence 
than those that are contained in these Collected 
Writings.’ — Times. 


- ‘Irving, almost alone among recent men, lived 
his sermons and preached his life. His words, 
more than those of any other modern speaker, 
were “life passed through the fire of thought.” 
He said out his inmost ack and this it is that 
makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal 
biography. Very gladly, therefore, do we welcome 
the promise of these volumes. The first is, and 
the rest we fancy will be, the Edward Irving of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Life all over.’—Saturday Review. 

‘{t was time that one who cannot be forgotten 
should possess some worthy monument ; and nothing 
more fitting could be built up for him than these 
memorials of his genius.’—nglish Churchman. 

‘The greatest preacher the world has seen since 
apostolic times.’—-Blackwood’s Magazine. 

To be completed in Five Volumes, demy 8vo. 
price 12s. each. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW LIST. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. 


Small 4to. 12s. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. 


By Tom Taytor. 
Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ of Vicomte Hersart de la 


Ville ‘ 
With some of the Original Melodies harmonised by Mrs. 
Tom Taylor. With Illustrations . . Tissot, J. E. Millais, 
R.A,, J. Tenniel, ©. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 


*We have not, ind for an age had such a volume of 
ancient ballads, such echoes from the archaic world which 
underlies our very selves, such odd sanguinary aspirations, 
such plaintive superstitious moans from the depths of our 
common savage human nature. . . . The book abounds 
in illustrations, some of them of a yory superior excellence. 
. . Avery choice uction, which there is little occasion 
sorqeommene further to all scholars and lovers of poetry and 
art.’— 8. 





Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LEGENDS OF NUMBER NIP. 
By Mark Lemon. 
With Six Illustrations by Charles Keene. 


*'The best advice we can give the boys is to buy the book, 
if Saag, Save enough pocket money, or if all be spent, to 
teaze the governor for more with pertinacity.’—Daily News. 





NEW VOL. OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. 


Gathered and Narrated by the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ 
With a Vignette from a Statuette of Miss Nightingale by 
Miss Benham Carter. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 


Selected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 
With a Vignette A R. Farren. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 








18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, 
AND OTRER FAIRY TALES. 
By A. & E. Keary. 
Authors of ‘Sidney Grey,’ ‘ Heroes of Asgard,’ &c. 





Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LEONORE: A TALE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Grorerana Lapy CHATTERTON, 





This day, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LE MORTE ARTHUR. 


Edited from the Harleian MS. 2252 in the British Museum. 

By F. J. Furnivauty, M.A. Cambridge. 

With a Prefatory Essay on ArtTHouR by the late Herrertr 
COLERIDGE. 





In January, fep. 8vo. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: THE HELL. 


Translated into Literal Blank Verse. By W.M. Rosserrt. 
With Introduction and Notes. 





Shortly will be published, 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY. 


A NOVEL. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
New Edition, in the press, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. 


A NOVEL. 





NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.’ 
In the Press, 


THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. 


By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE TRIAL: 
MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


_ 


New Edition, nearly ready, crown 8vo. 
WORDS AND PLACES. 


Or, ETYM 10 ILL 
RSIS LETRATIONS of HISTORY, 


With a Map the 
Bee rns te Steen of the Cl, Sao, 
By the Rev. Isaac Tayton, M.A. 


























In the Press. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


Inthe guise of a Christian Physician of Damascus, Mr. 
Palgrave travelled from Gaza by Maan and the Jauf, to 
Hail, the chief city of the Jebel Shunna, and thence to 
Riadh, the capital of the Wahabite kin 
mained for seven weeks in constant intercourse with the 
King, the nobles and other people of the place. Hence he 
had to fly for his life. He then proceeded to Oman, the do- 
minion of the Prince, usually called the Imaun of ‘Muscat. 
Here also he remained fora considerable time, and at length 
returned to Bagdad. His journey occupied in all nearly 
eleven months; the route and the places visited are of the 
greatest possible interest tous, though hitherto almost en- 
tirely unknown to the Western world; whilst the author's 
intimate knowledge of Arabic, with the opportunities of 
studying all classes of men, which the possession of medi- 
cine gave him, are likely to render his narrative unusually 
vivid and precise. 


om, where he re- 





In the Spring. 


CAWNPORE. 


By G. O. Treveryan, Author of ‘The Competition Wallah.’ 





Crown 8yo. cloth, 9s. 
THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 





4 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 21s, each, 


THE HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir Francis PALGRAVE. 


* Perhaps the greatest single contribution yet made to the 
authentic annals of our country.’—Spectator. 





Lately published, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VACATION TOURISTS, AND NOTES 
OF TRAVEL IN 1862-3. 


Edited by Francis Garon, F.R.S. 


ConTENTSs. 

1, A WINTER RIDE IN PALESTINE, By the Rev. H. 
B. TRISTRAM. 

2. FISH CULTURE IN FRANCE. By James G, Ber- 
TRAM, Esq. 

8. THE TURKS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By CuHAR.Les 
Ma.tcotm KEennepy, Esa. 

4, LETTERS FROM THE CAPE. By Lapy Dvrr- 
GorpDoN. 

5. POLAND. By the Rev. Witu1am Grorce Ciark, M.A. 

6. THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. By Davin 
PowEL.LL, Esq. 

7. SINAI. By the Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyrwuirt. 

8. THE ANCIENT SHELL-MOUNDS OF DENMARK. 
By Mrs. Lussock, 

9. THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE FEDERAL 
ARMY. By Cuaries Mayo, M.A. 

10. THE CHURCH AND PEOPLE OF ‘ 
the Rev. W. T. Greive. — 

ll, WILDERNESS JOURNEYS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 
By His Excellency the Hon. ArtHur Gorpon. 

*Mr. Galton fairly prides himself on the greater variety of 
the contents of this, as compared with either of its two pre- 
decessors, and we must allow that his tourists’ experiences 
range unusually far and wide here.’— Times. 

‘A volume of travels richer in interest than thi 
been published.’—Atheneum. oc sade heat 





On January 25, crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


NOTES ON BRAZILIAN QUESTIONS. 


By W. D. Curistie, late Her Majesty’s E Extraordi 
and Minister Plonipotens ry in Yeail. LNT! 


ConTENTs. 
THE STORY OF THE FREE AFRICANS. 
SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
THE ABERDEEN ACT. 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
BRITISH CLAIMS ON BRAZIL. 
BRAZIL, BUENOS AIRES, AND MONTE VIDEO. 
THE REPRISALS IN BRAZIL. 





This day, 2nd Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Henry Fawcett, M.A., Professor of Political E 
in the University of Cambridge. oe 





New Work by the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 3 ; 
Any sing vols. crown 8vo, 


*Much racy originality, quiet pathos, and sava 

. ._, The criminal trial is admirably described. 1 doe = 
conflicting evidence of the “mad doctors” is extremely 
amusing. . . . The conclusion of the story is well man- 
agedand satisfactory. . . . clever and very interest- 
ing novel includes, among its many and varied claims to 
rere a specimen tA. poetry entitled “‘ The 

°o mvell, w of rare and distinguish: - 
cellence.’—Morning Post. ™ ets 





New Novel. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE AARBERGS. 


By Rosamonp Hervey. 








LECTURES 


ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Vol. I. THe Cuurcu or THE GENTILES. 
Immediately. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Vol. I. THe Crurcu oF JERUSALEM. 

Lately published. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


Price Is, 6d. 





No. I. containing the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


By C. J. Vaveuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Each Epistle will be published separately. 


This day, 8vo. cloth 10s. 6d. ? 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE AND DOCTRINE. 


FROM THE DEATH OF 


HE APOSTLES TO THE 
NICENE, COUNCIL. 


By James Donacpson, M.A. 


Vol. I. THe Apostotic FATHERS. 
The object of this work is to discuss the genuineness and 


authenticity of the Christian writings assign 


ed to the first 


three centuries, to examine minutely the circumstances of 
the varions writers and the influences acting on them, to 
give a full and accurate account of their theological ae wr oe 


and to indicate the steps in the development of a C 
Theology in the first three centuries. 


, Christian 
A survey is given Of 


the literature, English and Continental, relating to the 


subject. 





This day, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Considered in Eight Lectures Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 1864, of the Foundation of the late Rev. JOHN 
BAMPTON, M 


.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By Tuomas Denany Bernarp, M.A. of Exeter College, 


Rector of Walcot. 





In January, 8vo. cloth. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 


GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertation. { 


By J. B. Ligurroor, D.D., Huls 


ean Professor of Divinity in 


D ; 
the University of Cambridge. 


THE SYNONYMS 





OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By Ricup. Cxenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 


New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE 


Nearly ready. 





VICTORY OF FAITH. 


By Ju.tivus CoArtes Harz, M.A., late Archdeacon of Lewes, 


New Edition. With Notes, part 
MSS., and a Prefato 
M.A., Professor of 
London, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. &c. 


Rector of Herstmonceux. ; 2 
taken from the Author’s 

Memoir by Epwarp HAYES PLUMPTRE, 

ivinity and Chaplain, King’s College, 

© (Preparing. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE GREEK OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. Francis Trencu, M.A., Rector of Islip, Oxon. 
*Thesé brief Notes have been composed with one single 


object in view, viz. t 


hat of bringing some contribution to- 


wards an accurate perception of the force and meaning of 
the original Greek in the New Testament. It will be found 
with a view of making these brief notes as available to all 


intelli 
Latin 
cluded from the 


essential, although 


mt persons, whether 
nguages or not, all Gree 


inted with the Greek or 
and Latin words are ex- 
y of the page and placed below, as not 
elpful towards the comprehension of 


the book.’—ZEatract from Author’s Preface. 


In January, 8vo. 





New Edition, revised throughont, price 10s. 


THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 


By Dr. McCosx 


By E. H. Girrorp, D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester; 
late Head Master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham ; 
formerly Fellow of St. J onn’ 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ST. LUKE. 
By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, 


. New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN 


CLASS BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 


Queen’s University for Ireland. 
This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN MAN. 


Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, 


By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 


in October 1864, 


s College, Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


HEAVEN. 


Vere Street. 


MANCHESTER. 





Nearly ready, 18mo. cloth. 





HISTORY. 


WITH FOUR MAPS. 


By the Rev. G. F. Maciek, M.A., Classical Master at 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 


King’s Coilege, London. 
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